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SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE. 


Tux public buildings at Washington are of a 
magnitude and interest sufficient to falfil the 
onnemens of the stranger who visits the Fed- 

City, how much soever he may be di 
pointed in finding how far short it 
realization of the splendid plans of the founders 


ls of the 


of the metropolis. ‘First in the series of our 
present illustrations we have placed the Smith- 
sonian Institute, which stands on a gently rising 
ground, south of Pennsylvania Avenue, and west 
of the capitol. The edifice is 450 feet long by 
140 wide, and is built of red sandstone, in the 
Romanesque or Norman style, and is embellished 
by nine towers of from 75 to 150 feet in height, 


18 


itol Hill, has an im- 
from: 1960 9000 

enough to seat from 1200 to persons. 
a museum 200 feet long for objects of natural 
history, one of the best supplied laboratories in 
the United States, a gallery 120 feet long for 
paintings and , and a room le of 
containing a library of 100,000 volumes, and ac- 

tually numbering about 40,000. 

The Smithsonian Institation derives its hRame 
and endowment from James Suaithoon, eq of 
England. Mr, Smithson was a son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and was educated at 


Oxford, where he distinguished himself by his 
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scientific attainments. He was an associate of 
most of the eminent men of science of the last 
neration in England. He had no fixed resi- 
ence, and fo no family ties. He died at 
Genoa, June 27,1829. From the property which 
he received from his mother, and the ample an- 
nuity allowed him by his father, his fragality en- 
abled him to accumulate a fortune, which at the 
time of his death, amounted to about £120,000 
sterling. By his will, he directed that the in- 
come of the ee be paid to a nephew 
during his life, and that the property itself should 
descend to his children, if he had any, absolutely 
and forever. ‘In case of the death of my said 
nephew without leaving a ehild, or children, or 
of the death of the child or children he may have 
had under the age of 21 years, I then bequeath 


the whole of my are to the United States of 
America, to find at ashington, under the name 


the Smi ian Institution, an establishment for 
increase and diffusion of knowledge «among men.” 
Such are the of the will, and the only, words 


of Smithson which have come to us relating to 
this remarkable bequest. Of the reasons which 
led him to make this dis of his fortune, we 
know nothing except by inference. He was never 
in America, had no friends or acquaintances here, 
and is supposed to have had no particular fond- 
ness for republican institutions, ‘The event hay- 
ing occurred, in which the claim of the United 
States attached, the particulars of the ee 
‘were communicated to our government, and 


Houses of Co > weed indy 

\proyed on the first of July, 1896, authorizing a 
Serer to appoint an agent to prosecute, in the 
: of Chancery in England, the right of the 


United States to the bequest, and pledging the 
faith of the United States to the application of 
the fund to the purposes designed by the donor. 
It was paid into the treasury of the United States 
in sovereigns, during the month of September, 
1838. The amount of the fund at this time was 
$515,169. It was not till eight years after this 
oo that the act establishing the Smithsonian 
stitution was a This act creates 
an establishment, to called the Smithsonian 
Institution, com of the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Secretaries 
of State, of the Treasury, of War, and of the 
Navy, the Postmaster General, Attorney General, 
and Mayor of Washington, with such others as 
they may.elect honorary members. It devolves 
the immediate government of the Institution up- 
on a board of regents, of fifteen members, viz., 
the Vice President of the United States, the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the 
Mayor of Washington, ex officio; three members 
of the Senate, to be appointed by the President 
thereof; three members of the House, to be *- 
pointed by the er; and six persons to 
chosen from the citizens at large, by joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate and House, two of whom shall 
be members of the National Institute, and the 
other four inhabitants of States, and no two from 
the same State. The act establishes a permanent 
loan of the original fund ($515,169) to the United 
Btates, at 6 per cent. interest ; appropriates the 
accumulated interest, then amounting to $24,129, 
or so much as might be needed, together with so 
much of the accruing income as might be unex- 
pended in any yey, to the erection of a building ; 
provides for the establishment of a library, muse- 
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am, chemical laboratory, etc., and left most of 
the details of the organization to the board of re- 

ts. The cost of the building was limited 
with furniture, grading the grounds, etc.) to 
$250,000. This was en mostly from the in- 
come of the original and building funds, so as to 
save $150,000 of the building fand, which added 
to the original fund, makes a permanent fund of 
$675,000, yielding nearly $40,000 per annum. 
This income, with all sums received from other 
sources, is to be permanently and ¢qually divid- 
diffusing know e ions, 
and lectures—the second by collec- 
tions of literature, science and art. The first two 
volumes of a series entitled “ Sinithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowl ,”’ in 4to., have been is- 
sued; also several in @ series of a more 
po ular character, and im Byo. form, entitled 
‘Smithson is proposed, also, 
to publish, for wider circulation, & monthly 
“Bulletin.”* Researches im various departments 
of science have been inatitmted or aided by the 
Institution, and several courses of lectures 
War Departmedt i one of te fope builds 

e War one 0 i 

ings erected on the four commers of the'President’s 
Square, at a time when the basiness of the nation 
was trifling compared with its present extent. It 
has a large and well selected library, collected 
for the use of officers of thesarnig. In one room 
are several trophies captured fomdifferent ene- 
mies, and worthy of more care. “The comman- 
der-in-chief used to reside in Washington, but 


has recently removed his head-quarters to New. 
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York. In the yard is the immense mass of na- 


copper, weighing some five tons, bro 
= the shores of Lake Superior. ugh 
The National Observatory, under the care of 
Lieutenant , U.S. N., is only surpassed 
by that of Russia, and is the depot of all the 
mometers, maps and instruments used by the 
navy. The largest telescope is a fourteen inch 
refractor, with an object-glass of nine inches. It 
is mounted in a revolving dome on the summit 
of the main building, and is so arranged with 
clock-work and machinery, that when directed to 
a star in the morning, and adjusted, it so follows 
the heavenly luminary in its path, that at night, 


Neoking through glass, the star is visible. 
are many other instruments—some so 
rarely adjusted, that their only variation is caused 


by the heat of the person of those who approach 
them ; bat the most curious is the electric clock. 
This is so connected with magnetic apparatus 

t, when , ite tieks are distinctly heard 
at Boston, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and other 
remote spots, Every day atten minutes before 
twelve, a large black ball is hoisted to the sum- 
mit of a staff on the Observatory, and exactly at 
noon it dréps, giving the whole city and its en- 
virons a chance to late their watches. 

The Arsenal, with its curious machinery pro- 


pelled by steam, is used for the manufacture of 


Cannon, smal)barms, bullets, percussion caps, etc. 
In the store-houses are variety of arms and 
equipmente—from the heavy Columbus” can- 
non used in fortresses, to the mountain howitzer, 
carried on the back of a mule, and so down to 
holster pistols. In the model room is a curious 
collection of ancient and modern weapons, while 
outside are cannon captured at. Yorktown, Sara. 
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toga, Niagara and Vera Cruz, with the guns ot 

Duncan’s noted battery. There are also compli- 

for testing the force of gunpow- 
er, an 


for experiments with artillery. 

The Post-Office is an extensive marble build- 
ing, with two wings, adorned in front and at the 
Pension Office oscapi portion of the 

e Pension occupies a 

large edifice —" by er artist, the prop- 
erty of Mr. Winder, who leases it to govern- 
percentage on the cost. It also 
contains the pay oy of the army, and 
other branches of army and navy clerical 
force. The Treasury Department is anew stone 
building, 340 feet long, and 170 wide, but when 
completed it will be 457 feet in length, and will 
occupy the entire eastern front of the President’s 
Square. Its front is an imposing colonnade, in 
the Grecian style of architecture, but ill-adapted 
to the building, as it occupies a deal of room, 
and keeps the offices darkly shaded. There are 
upwards of one hundred and fifty rooms, where 

the government financial business is transacted 
with an and simplicity of method cer- 
tainly wonderful. ‘The secretary of the treasury, 
who directs this immense system of accounts, 
has under his direction, 1 assistant secretary, 2 
es 6 auditors, 2 treasurers, 1 register, 
sengers and 12 watchmen—quite an army. 
Attorney-General’s Department is opposite the 
treasury, and occupies a spacious hoage, néatly 
fitted up when Gen. Cushing came into office. 
There is an excellent legal fi , and every 
facility for promptly forming - ai opinions up- 
on matters referred by the president or his secre- 


taries. The ent of the Interior, com- 
prising the patent office, is the most interesti 
of the departments. The building which it 
destined to occupy is yet unfinished. When the 
new wings are ready for use the building will 
contain the land office, patent office, Indian 
office, and pension office. The chief attraction 
of the building now is the omy hall up stairs, 
in which are deposited collection of the 
national institute and of the exploring expedi- 
tion, and many other articles presented to our 
government by foreign powers. Among these 
are many relics of Washington, including his 
uniform, camp-chest, sword, etc., the original 
Declaration of Independence, Franklin’s print- 
ing-press, a treaty signed by Napoleon, and other 
objects of priceless value. The rare collection 
brought home by the United States | 
Expedition embraces almost every object 

on those wonderful islands of the southern seas, 


be and classified in handsome iron 
cases. To such of our readers as purpose visit- 
ing Washington the following general descrip- 
tion of it may prove interesting : 

Though not & seven-hilled city, Washington 
has, as well as Rome, its Capitoline Hill, com- 
manding Views scarcely less striking than those 
of the al City. it is situated on the left 
bank of the Potomac River, between two small 
tributaries, the one on the east called the East 
Branch, and the one on the west called Rock 


The latter separates it from George- 
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r and already has a box been received from Japan, 
r : containing specimens of the manufactures of 
q that terra incognita. The models of articles pa- 
a tented are now on the lower floor, but will soon 
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town. The general altitude of the is 
fe@t above the river, but this 
by irregular elevations, which serve to give va- 
and commanding sites for the fees build- 
ings. The plot is tly amphitheatrical, the 
President’s House on west standi 
of the sides, and the Capitol on the o 
the space between verges towards a point near 
the river. The President’s House the Cap- 
itol stand centrally with regard to the whole, 
though situated at the distance of one mile from 
each other, the former forty-four feet above the 
Potomac, and the latter seventy-two feet. The 
summit of the hill on which the Capitol stands 
is the commencement of a n, stretching east, 
while that to the north of President’s House 
tends westward. Perhaps no better commenda- 
tion can be to the locality of Washington 
than that of its having been chosen by him w 
name it bears, When the streets shall have been 
lined with buildings, few cities can ever have 
sented a grander view than that which will, be 
offered to the r from the western steps of 
the Capitol, looking towards the President’s 
House, with Pennsylvania Avenue stretchii 
before him for more than a mile, with a bread 
of 160 feet, the view terminated on the west by 
the colonnade of the treasury buildings and the 
ial residence of the nation’s chief i 
n his left, towards the river (itself more than a 
mile in width), is an extensive park, enclosing 
the Smithsonian Institute, with its picturesque 
towers, and the lofty column reared to the mem- 
ory of Washington. On the right he will have 
beneath him the General Post-Office, the Patent 
Office, the City Hall, and doubtless still more 


on one 
, while 


iis blic and many sumptuous private 
rrellings, which may ave erected ere an- 
other generation passes away. Nor would Wash- 
ington commercial facilities, but the still 
greater advantages possessed by its- older sister 
cities. The soeerel commercial advantages of 
Washington are probably not surpassed by an 

capital in Europe ; but our country so aboun 

in fine localities for commercial towns that those 
of Washington are thrown into the background. 
The plan of the city is unique, and everything is 
laid out on a scale that shows an anticipation ot 
@ great metropolis; and though these anticipa- 
tions have not as been realized, they are en- 
tirely within the probabilities of the fature. The 
city plot, which lies on the west border of the 
sixty square miles which now constitute the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, extends four and a half miles 
in a no and northeast, and about two and 
a half in a northeast and southwest direction, 
covering an area of nearly eleven square miles. 
A very small ion of this, however, is as yet 
built upon. The whole site is traversed by streets 
running east and west and north and south, 
crossing éach other at right angles. The streets 
that ran north and south are numbered east and 
west from North and South Capitol Street (whose 
name will indicate its position), and are called, 
for example, East and West Second or Third 
Streets; while those running east and west are 
numbered from East Capitol Street, and are 
named alphabetically, north or south, A, B, or 
C Street, ete. The plot is again subdivided by 
wide avenues, sdined from the fifteen States ex- 
isting when the site of the capital was chosen. 
These avenues run in a southeast and northwest, 
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or in a southwest and northeast direction, often, 
but not to other, and their 
ints of section formin 8 
‘our of these avenues, and Noith ant South and 
East and West Capitol Streets, intersect each 
other at the Capitol grounds, and five avenues 
and a number of streets at the Park around the 
President’s House. It will be readily seen, it 
this Pig shouldbe filled up, that, combined with 
its undulating grounds, surrounding hills, public 
buildings, park, monuments, etc., it will give a 
coup d’eil unequalled for magnificence in modern 
times. Pennsylvania Avenue, between the Cap- 
ito! and President’s House, is the only one that 
is densely built upon for any considerable ex- 
tent. The streets are from 70:to 110 feet in 
width, and the avenues from 130 to 160 feet. 
The National Institute holds its meetings at 
the Patent Office, and has for its object the cul- 
ture of sciemee erally. It has a library of 
4000 volumes, is open to the public, be- 
sides a cabinet of medals and coins. 
Force, Esq., has a private library of 50,000 vol- 
umes; a rate, if not the only, instance of so 
large a private collection of books in our coun- 
e ery » whi open to the 
ublic on and Fridays. The National 
edical College, established in 1823, is a Hour- 
ishing institution, with.a faculty of seven 
fessors. The Columbia Goll is loonie on 
high ground, just without the limits, and di- 
rectly north of the President’s House, ¢ommand- 
ing a magnificent view of the ity, the Potomac, 
and the surrounding country. This college was 
in 1821, and had in 1850 for its fac- 
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ulty, besides the president, 12 professors and 
tutors, and 100 ents on its lists. There were 
in Washington in 1850, 20 public schools, with 
1989 pupils and $13,082 income ; 35 academies, 
ete., with 1494 pupils and $41,620 income. 

There were, in 1852, about forty churches in 
Washington, of which four were Baptists, four 
Catholic, five Episcopalian, one Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, two Lutheran, seven Methodist, six 
Presbyterian, one Unitarian, and about six col- 
ored churches. Among the finest of the churches 
is Trinity ; which is of mixed Gothic and East- 
ern orders, with a front of red sandstone, situa- 
ted on West Third Street. 

We condense the following from Miss Lynch’s 
wes, ame of Washington :—The open waste 
lying between the Capitol, the President’s House, 
and the is about be 
nation Upon a roposed 
lamented A. J. Downing, The area ccntaion 


drives, forty 


this a series.of i 


feet wide, crossing the canal by a suspension 
bridge, will lead in gracefully curved — be- 
nei shade-trees, forming a carriage drive 
between five an@ six miles in circuit. The 
grounds will include the Smithsonian Institute 
and. Washington smonument. The parks round 
the President’s House and the Capitol have al- 
ready been Mentioned. Lafayette Park, on the 
north side of Pennsylvania Avenue, in front of 
the executive mansion, is laid out and planted 
with and , as we have 
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about 150 acres, and the prmenpal entrance 1s 
; be through @ superb marble gateway, in the form 
&§ of a triamphal ,arch, which is to stand at the 
4 western side of Pennsylvania Avenuc. From 
age 
q 
q 


elsewhere stated, a bronze equestrian statue of 
President To avoid ithe unpleasant 
angularity, caused by the peculiar intersection of 
the streets, open spaces are to be left at these 
points, which are to be laid out and planted with 
trees, etc. There are,extensive grounds around 

the City Hall called Judiciary Square, 
Washington communicates with the south and 


il- 


Potomac, is Mount Vernon, once the home, and 
now the tomh of Washi . Thirteen miles 
above Georgetown are the Great Falls of the Po- 
tomac, thought by many to equal, in wildness 
and a ue interest, any in the country. 
The Little Falls, which haye in all a descent ot 
fifteen feet, are only three miles above George- 
town. An aqueduct is: now being constructed 
to supply Washington with water from the Falls 
of the Potomac, Washington contains six banks, 
and about fourteen newspaper offices, five or six 
of which issue dailies. 

The resident population of Washington in 
1850, was 40,000; in 1855, about 55,000, and 
including Georgetown, 65,000. But this num- 
ber is greatly increased during the. sessions of 
Congress, by the accession not only ef the mem- 
bers and their families, but of visitors and 
sons spending the winter or a portion of it here, 
for the purpose of enjoying the society and gay- 
ety of the capital. Though the growth of 
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The site of the capital was selected at 
inal suggestion of President Washi 
by an act of Congress, July 16, 1790, 
trict of Columbia was formed. The 


Philadelphia. 
population at 3210, which had inc to 8208 
In 1810. In 1814, the eity was taken b 
British, when the Capitol, President’s 

and the library of Congress were either wholly 
destroyed. or grosely injured by fire, and other 
public work defaced. In 1820, the population 
was 13,247; 18,827 in 1830, and 23,364 in 1840. 
In 1846 was the act establishing the 
Smithsonian Institute ; in 1850 the slave trade 
was abolished in the District of Columbia; and 
in 1851 the foundations were laid for the exten- 
sion of the Capitol. 


A most interesting and im paper was 
lately read before the New York Historical So- 
ciety, by the librarian, Mr. H. Moore, 
which proved beyond question, that Gen. Lee, 
of the Revolution, was a bold and well-nigh 
successful conspirator against Washington and 
the liberties of his country. The matter is left 
no longer in doubt, and that which has seemed 
— and doubtfal in his conduct is fully 
explained. 


— 


| 
; Washington hasimot been rapid, i 
| steady, and the city has increased 
past few years in considerably g 
| than hitherto. 
: : ington himself, September 18, 1793, 
and Rall | the seat of government was removed hither 
road. branch road running north to.Balti- 
more connects with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. ] 
Fifteen miles south .of Washington, on the | 
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the War, the whale 
. The hardy mariners of 


necessarily 
that town then turned their atte to priva- 
g upon the enemy’s yessels. They did 
such an extensive business in this hazardous and 


and marched upon the 
town,..which they tured ; bu many 
buildings and vessels. The value of Prop. 
erty destroyed, wasestimated at $326,266. 
that time the of the town was only 
about seven Since then it has gone on 
-| inereasing with great rapidity, and now amounts 
to about twenty thousand. Within a few years 


a city government has been established. 
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pr first settlers. He was largely instrumental in 
| setts, is Bedford, famed for its large par- th ood 
ticipations in the whale fisheries. This bf is enterprise the direction and 
beautifully located on the western bank of the | which have since contributed so materially to its 
Acushnet River, near to Buzzard’s Bay. The | fame and prosperity. Mr. Rotch, by his straight- 
land rises from the water with a gentle slope to | forward manner and persuasive address, suc- 
lists Of ‘the tity, Sieplaying the 
buildings and gardens to great advantage to an Fran 
. It ise i -townsmen. 
and much individeal wealth, end «liberal and | town did. not stand, however, without 
: refined taste is exhibited in the public edifices. | amendment, ‘as it was subsequently foun 
There are also man peivate sesiiieahe that are to prefix the word “New” to it, 
built and farnished, without and within, with a 10 distinguish it from the town of 
Middlesex county, which was 
{ ican These give an appearance of sub-'| earlier period. 
PATENT OFFICE. 
i stantial prosperity to New Bedford, which is well 
_ borne out by the generally comfortable and tidy 
— of the city in all its details. 
F e ancient town of Dartmouth originally in- 
hk cluded the present site of New Bedford, the In- 
F dian name of which was Acchusnett. Dartmouth 
was incorporated by the colonial government in | gallant pursuit, © Were greatly 
1664. It is supposed that the first settlers on the | noyed, and determined to capture and destroy 
Bedford, were | the place, . A very lange force under Gen. Gray, 
9 or Quakers. town of New Bed- 
4 ford was incorporated in the year 1787. The 
f sell, which was the family name of the Dullés of 
f Bedford, in England, the name of Bedford was 
re iven to the new town at the. instanceof Mr. J. 
| Rotch, @ principal purchaser and settler. Mr. 
q Rotch was a Quaker. He had carried on the 
| | 
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'o SKETOHES OF JAVAN SCENES AND MANNERS. 

On the succeed we give several views | took a journey J and the adjacent 
and the | Madura and Bali. island has just 
following geographical and historical details 4% been thrown open to the civilized world by the 
as interest tothe scenes. In 1847, Dr. W. Datch, their motive being the extermination of 

an Hoewell, a learned and scientific native of | the pirates who made it a refuge. Jaya, it is 
Holland, ten years resident at Batavia, under- | well-known, belongs to the Dutch, and is a pos- 
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session of vast commercial importance 
Dr. Hoewell’s expensive work, being the most 
recent authority, will be followed by us in our 
rapid sketches. Before falling into European 
hands, Java had had its revolutions and its wars, 
and a tumultuons and sometimes brilliant career. 
India, at a vague and distant epoch ; Arabia, in 
times nearer to us, brought it their civil and re 
ligious institutions, and their half-civilization. 
At this time reigns there, under Dutch 
eager over a population of 5,000,000 souls ; 
t minds have preserved an Indian impress, and 
the soil is heaped with the wrecks of art from the 


towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
the island of Bali. Our sketches are 
confined to Java. Mr. Van Hoewell left Batavia 


the 6th of May, 1847. This city, the capital 
the Dutch East Indies, has about 120,000 in- 
habitants, communicates with the port of Anyer 


you 
tains, the Salak, 6670 feet high, and the Gede, 
whose ever-smoking crater attains an elevation of 
9326 feet. But, before reaching it, you traverse 


Buitenzorg, which encloses the sumptuous palace 


of the 

Mr. Van Hoewell stop here invitation, 
two hun years ago, undergoin airs 
com of a compan European sol- 
diers. He afterwards paid 4 visit to the Kam- 
pong, or Chinese quarter, where he was shown, 
& wooden cabin, a batoutoulis, a stone covered 
inscri , and two statues, the only re- 
empire of Padzadzaran, which fell 

under the blows of the Mussulman invaders. 
These wrecks, and those discovered further off, 
in the plain of Bandong, consist of a nandi and 
two statues; they are remarkable as being the 
only monuments of art existing in the western 
part of Java—whence the name of Sunda ap- 
plied to the neighboring straits, and the archipel- 
a iar race, only im t 

the of Indian civilisation Bar Mr. 
were of the same 

send in such vast num- 

rough the centre and east of the island. 

On leaving Buitenzorg, the road continued to 
rise, and the carriage horses were changed for six 
on a n oO 810 ‘amen- 
dong {shrouded in clouds), wh is not less than 
4620 high. This is peru, of 
the road ; a delightful coolness su to the 
heat of the lower regions, forests nod overhead, 
and the eye ranges over a vast and ifal 
prospect. jor, which Mr. V; well 


and wealth. 
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afterwards reached, is the chief of one of 
one of the largest provinces or residences of Java, 
that of ‘the (Regencies 
of the Preanger or Pray ), peopled by 800,000 
inhabitants of the Sunda racepheld in awe by a 
wey! twenty men at the residence of Tomo. 
description of this negri (the local name for 
an inhabited place of some importance), will 
give an idea of all the Javanese towns. “We 
enter the, town through a sort of way of 
course, small, an aces, e an- 
swer. Nothing of the kind! You find broad 
and straight streets ) paved with river 
stones, and bo on each side by palisades of 
bamboo seven or eight feet high. Beyond this 
kind of fortification, the eye reposes oy on 
the ever fresh verdure of trees loaded with fruit 
and flowers ; but nowhere do you observe houses, 
or anything like them, for the houses of the na- 
tives are concealed behind this verdure.” To 
this we must add a square in the European 
style, containing the hotel of the resident, or 
Duteh chief of the province, the lodging appro- 
ted to travellers, and the houses of a few 
istians; then the halon halon, a square plain, 
the south side of which is occupied by the dalam, 
or Javanese regent’s house, and the west side by 
the massighit—a local corruption of the Arabic 
mesdjid (mosque). After having been present at 
a soiree at the honse of the resident, at which the 
t and his lady figured in dresses much more 
rich than elegant; a at which the chief 
amusement consisted in a tation of the 
female dancers in the pay of the regent 
—Mr. Van Hoewell sat erg his journey, con- 
stantly busy with the physical and moral condi- 
tion of the natives, and the means of anveniiag 
the civilization of the large population confid 
to the care of the Dutch government. The 
country abounds in natural objects of interest. 
Huge smoking craters in the midst of impene- 
forests which shelter the rhi ros ; rich 
plantations of tea or indigo, and fields of sugar 
cane, or thick jungles (the Javanese name is 
), where the tiger watches for the 
brilliant-plumed aod huge warin- 
gins (the Ficus Indica), fresh rivers glancin 
m cascade to cascade. Near Tjeribon, one 
the oldest seats of the Dutch power at Java, is to 
be seen a pleasure-garden which belonged to one 
of the sultans of the country, a pensioner on the 
conquerors since 1819, and recently dead. The 
garden is entirely in the style of the celestial em- 
pire and a native told Mr. Hoewell that it was 
out two hundred years ago by a Chinese, 
whose eyes were afterwards put out, that he 
thight never construct one like it, There exist 
also in the environs the tombs of the Sheik Ibn 
Moulana, the first preacher of Islamism in the 
west of Java, and of the Sultan Togal Aroum, 
asortef Javanese Nero. These are places of 
. A few miles beyond Tjeribon, you 
cross a bridge over the aco Sore i 
which the two races, the Hendas 
Javanese, and the eye embraces a vast plain ter- 
minated by the chain of Hamat, whose principal 
attains an élevation of eleven thousand feet. 
he sides of the mountain are covered with plan- 
tations of tea and coffee, one of the first of which 
is given in our first engraving. The residence of 


| = 
1 shores of the Ganges, or the coast of Coroman- | 
del. When this civilization was expelled by the 
impetuosity of Mussulman fanaticism, it took "| 
UC CORSE, and With the cr extrem | 
: ity of the island oy a magnificent post-read near- 
ly three hundred leagues long—a gigantic work, 
4 executed at the beginning of this century by 
Marshal Daendels, whose construction, like that 
of the Egyptian pyramids, but differing from 
them in utility, destroyed the lives of thousands 
a of laborers. You have hardly quitted the city, 
| 
it 
| of the Touan Bezar (in Malay, Grand Seignor), | 
. 


} 


= 
5 
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Tagal, where we now are, in 1846 producéd 
,000 nds tea alone, to say not 
70 pounds of hing of 
and coffee. We will not halt at Samarang 
and Sourabaya, considerable ports of an Euro- 
pean appearance, and, with Batavia, the princi- 
asf tei of the island. We will only remark, 
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RUINS OF MODJOPAHIT—TEMPLE AT MOBTERAX. 


we 


ence. Many monuments and 
ruins thus found, show thata 
ne far in advance of most 

ern nations of the East once 
held dominion here, or that the 
‘ancestors of the present inhabit- 
ants had a point which 
their descendants have lost—a 
fact that the researches of most 


discoverers in the East corroborate. In regard 
to the ruins now under consideration, we will 
briefly enumerate them in the order in which 
Mr. Van Hoewell visited them. After Tjandi 
Pasar, come the Tjandi Brawou, (temple of dust 
and ashes), a 


kraton (palace of the sovereign). The bordered bya fresh river; the Kalimas (golden 
| rer and whieh as for th 
| old that he cannot use his paws, and | Ardjouna, 10,820 feet remind us 
4 self along upon his knees. At Simpa are in the most historical part of Jav™ 
miles from Sourabaya, is the palace.of where Volney would have had the amplest 
dent, represented in our second engraving for meditation, and whither we must go 0 
| es comprising that of the neig track of our zealous and intelligent guid 
‘ t, a political magistrate t i / 
q governor-general, is commonly assisted, ineach | considerable 
i ourishing, if mot the 
from the rond ; it is an almost 
Pan =) formless mass, in which the eye 
still forty-eight feet high, 
| the other is twenty-eight feet 
f = twelve feet wide. Brick forme 
that they are the remains of a 
| ~ = former state of civilized exist- 
province, by a secretary and some European sub- 
residents. He acts on the native population only 
through the medium of a considerable number of 
4 chiefs, for the most part elective, who constitute 
hierarchy, 
4 an organization which and has carefully re- 
fi spected, with the view of sheltering itself behind which presents in the interior a square hal 
y it; and to soften the contact between the natives | feet in diameter ; me Sergent Pamalongan, a . 
and their masters. The fragments of Hindoo confased mass of stones wi some fragments of 
q seulptures, brought hither to ornament the park, | sculpture ; the Badjang Raton, a square building 
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30 feet high, surmounted bya pyramid of the 
same dimensions, on wich oe remarked numer- 
ous heads of Siva or Kalahoofden, as well asa 
bas-relief ; this building seems to have served as 
an entrance to a kraton; many tombs called 
Frang ee ee of the moon), and finally a 
souvenir, the little Moeteran temple pictured in 
our third engraving. This drawing was made in 
1812, and given to Mr. Van Hoewell by the ar- 
tist, Mr. Wardenaar, a Dutch official who, during 
the English occupation, made a complete plan of 
the ancient city of Modjopahit, and sk its 
monuments. The whole was given to Sir W. 
Rafiles for his great work on Java (history of 
Java), and it is much to be regretted that he did 
not make use of this precious collection, which it 
would be impossible to replace now—so active 
has the work of nature been since then—so 

waringins and climbing plants; gl eat 
bamboos have struck their roots deeply into the 
foundations, and disjointed the walls, which are 
sinking and crumbling into shapeless masses of 
ruins. As has happened with the immense cities 
of Yutacan, a dense forest covers the site of the 
ancient Hindoo Javanese city, and prevents re- 
cognition of the different parts which composed 
it. Before quitting this melancholy site we must 
halt on the borders of the immense pond or sheet 
of water, a thousand feet long, six hundred broad, 
and eighteen feet deep. The sides and bottom 
of It does not appear that the 
Island of Madura, situated near the northeast 
coast of Java, and whose population has the 


feet, on the side of Pennanggoungang, in the 
midst of Persian and Dutch roses, he saw various 
remains of Hindoo sculptures, brought from the 
neighborhood, and ing to the worship of 
Vishnoo and Buddha. Farther on he visited the 


vestiges of the worship which was practised 
aupae Hindoo period. The slopes of. this lat- 
ter mountain are with antique ruins— 


prece- 

and cutting a passage with their knives. 

painful tramp, which lasted more than 
though we made but little progress 

ime ; but our trouble was amply recom- 
pensed when we suddenly discovered a master- 
of Hindoo architecture, called ip the coun- 

j Toundo.” (See The 
consists of three basins formed 


ina terrace, whose front border is farnish- 
ed a balustrade about two feet high. A 
wall 60 feet long and 16 high, backed on the 
mountain, juts over the basins, in which the 


Th 
a without doubt, to the 
enclosare. ‘The ruins are a complete wreck, 
the process of restoration has been largely 
in engraving (No. 5), which 
temple, the roof of which has disap 
of which the walls only remain. It 
fronts, which the chisel of the 
riched with a profusion of flowers and 


arabesques. The most remarkable part 
monument is the base on which it rests 
which is com ; 
serpents, the whole in Java. The heads of the 
turtle and serpents unite on the Western side, and 
form the entrance of the monument. The sur- 
rounding soil is strewn with matilated statues, 
and the ruins occupy a considerable space. 
history of the city of which these are the last re- 
mains, is truly a melancholy one. Founded to- 
wards the end of the 15th century, by the fugitive 
inhabitants of Modjopahit, who had just fallen 
under the arms of the Mussulmen, Blam 
became the seat of a little state, which, r 


containing 


fro 
of Java present some 


ing The its vy divided 
its w length by a range 
ning almost east pas west, and risi 
t elevation towards the centre ; 
se 


emit smoke after heavy rain. 
erable rivers are the 


oana and the Sedani, or 


? 


brought from a in subterranean 
its, discharges through a serpent’s head 
(naga). Mr. Van Hoewell also visited the ruins 
Poutih (the white tiger), whieh seem to have. | 
| formed a part of the town of Blambangan, form- : 
tzan 
eral 
and 
used 
same Origin, and Only dilfers im the Changes inci- 
dental to a long separation, contains any monu- | Hindoo in religion and civilization, fell unde 4 
ment of art. "We will not follow Mr. Van Hoe- | nominal sovereignty of the powerful sultans * 
well thither, but will start again with him from | Mataram,themselves vassals of the Dutch ‘ 
Sourabaya. To the south, at Trawas, the villa | pany of the East Indies ; and it was in.a.war 
of the resident, situated at the height of 2500.| against the company that it fell. in 1770, im can- mt 
sequence of an act of atrocious perfidy and cruel- ) 
ty, which forms one of the saddest episodes of 
ghe colonial ur. It is @ pity that the Dutch 
vernment takes no pains either to . preserve 
existing of Java, = 
monument of Djelok ‘Loundo, quo publish at their expense a work cor- 
own words: “ Here pee find ourselves on | rect representations of the more important and a 
classic ground. The , at the foot of which | curious classic 4 
is situated the pasanggrahan (villa), and particu- | and roma the geo- _ 
larly the Pennanggoungang, whose. crest, 5500 hical interest- a 
feet high, rises before you, bear yet innumerable nearly q 
run- 
their 
ut the 
and, on the crest even, you see a kind of altar 0 of the 4 
dry stones, around which lie defaced sculptures. | great range of moumitains are the craters of vol- q 
From six o’clock we had been on horseback; and | canoes, which formerly raged with fury, and q 
were beginning to climb the slope of rae poured forth torrents of lava; but, at present, q 
goungang. At the foot of the mountain we none are known to be in a though — 4 
a road which led towards the south, and traversed | ‘ E 
vast coffee plantations. At the end of some time - 
we were obliged to dismount and follow the road | Tangergang. On the bank or bar before Batavia. % 
on foot, through a path obstructed by thorns, | the flood rises about six, feet, and higher at spring- q 
; tides. High and low water occur only once in 24 4 
y & great military , 700, miles : a 
constructed by General Daendels, a pace q 
the island, before it was taken by the English, q 
The year, as is usual in tropical climates, is. divi-, q 
ded into the dry and the rainy seasons; erinto. q 
the east, which good monsoon, aad. 
the west, or the bad monsoon. Thunder eterms. - 


fertility. 


a soil of extraordinary lexuriance and 
In the forests, especially in those on 
coast, is found an abundance of 


il 


chiefl pa 

the island, and would be produ- 
ced in great abundance were 
due attention given to their cul- 


ture may here be given. 
plant is grown from 
which are sown in rows four or 
five feet asunder ; and so many 


y crop 
; until the third year 
and when the plants are six or 

interi 
removed to make room for a fresh 


; the produce becomes so 


7 


Lae 
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sions of the monsoons, when they occur almost In the 
every evening. The heat of the cli " yr bey the interior they are found to 
. rious. Along the sea coast it is hot and a and degenerate, in that equinoctial cli- 
At Batavia; from Jaly to November, mate. The various kinds of plants and great 
mometer generally stands, in the hottest abundance of herbs have afforded ample scope 
the day, between 84 and 90 degrees, for the researches of the botanist, 
rarely exceeds; and, in the greatest hale their perfumes at all seasons 
cootness in the morning it is seldom lo Garden plants are produced in great 
76 degrees. In some parts, particularly as endives, cauliflowers, beans, 
; also indigo of a very su- 
\ A that are but. imperfectly known 
their growth, that it is found 
| | seven or ht seeds in every 
rows is kept free from weeds 
of the leer 
veniertly gathered. 
FOUNTAIN OF DJELOK TOUNDO. 
the hills and in many of the inland towns, it is 
often 80 cold as to make a fire desirable. Java | 
| the a 
lofty trees, fit to be converted into masts, while | 
forests of teak supply the place of oak for build- 
ing‘ships, adapted to all purposes. Palms and 
| coeoa'trees are found in great variety, and are 
times reaching to the height of 150 
| 
q 


color, aad lee valuable than the former 
ile the third collection are of a darker 
and least valuable of the three. The quality is 
also affected by the age of the plant on which the 
leaves are borne, and by the degree of exposure 
to which they have become accustomed ; leaves 
from a young lants, and those most exposed, be- 
ing always the best. So particular are the Java- 
nese to ensure the excellence of the finest sorts, 
that for two or three weeks before the harvest 
commences, the collectors, who are trained to 
this business from a very early age, are prohibit- 
ed from eating fish or other kinds of food deemed 
unclean, lest by their breath they should contam- 
inate the leaves. They are also made to take a 
bath two or three times a day, and are not allow- 
ed to gather the leaves with the naked fingers, 
but with gloves. These precautions, absurd)y 
minute as they may to some appear, ewe their 
origin to the evanescent nature of the finer qual- 
ities of the tea; for the finest kind may be 
into an inferior tea in one night, if the 
per attention be not paid to the gathering. 
Then ensue the whereby the green 
leaves assume the wrinkled form so familiar to 
us. As soon as gathered, they are put into wide 
shallow baskets, and placed in the wind or sun- 
shine for a few hours. They are then transferred: 
to a flat cast-iron , over a stove heated with 
charcoal, in quantity about half a pound of leaves 
atatime. ‘The leaves are stirred briskly about 
with a kind of brash, and are then quickiy swept 
off the pan into baskets. This done, the leaves 
are carefully rubbed and rolled between the 
hands, and are next put, in larger quantities, on 
the pan, and subjected again to heat; but the 
heat on this occasion is lower than before, and 
only just sufficient to them effectually with- 
out risk of scorching. tea is, then spread 
out on a table and ree examined ; every 
unsightly or imperfectly-dried leaf being remov- 
ed from the rest. This is the usual manipulation 
for the larger bulk of teas; but some of the finer 
kinds pass through a more elaborate series of 
processes. The distinctions of tea into Black 
and Green are distinctions rather of manufacture 
than of growth. The common names applied 
are derived in many instances from the districts 
where the tea yo pees Quite ail of the tea used 
in other parts of the world comes, however, from 


China, and bears various Chinese names. Thus, 
Bohea is named from a 


Pekoe, Congou, H 

names (or rather nglish imitations of them), 
having a distinctive and efficient meaning 

the natives, although rather vaune with us. A 
teas, by a little variation of the processes, may 
be made either green or black at pleasure ; but 


in practice the preparation of the respective kinds 
to eneetet on in different parts of the Chinese 
Empire, and by different sets of arrangements. 
In the green teas the leaves only are taken, being 
nipped off above the foot-stalk or a ; while 
of the black tea the foot-stalk is collected : 
from whence it happens that the black tea con- 
tains mach of the woody fibre, while the 

is exclusively the fleshy part of the leaf itself 
The following is the mode of making black tea 
at Assam, adopted by the Chinese. e leaves 
being brought to the place where they are to be 


converted into tea, are thinly scattered in 
circular open-worked bamboo baskets, and p 
on a frame-work of bamboo. Here they are left 
exposed to the sun for about two hours, or until 
they have a slightly withered appearance ; the 
leaves in the mean time being occasionally turned 
by the hand, The baskets are taken into a cov- 
ered building, and on another open frame, 
where'they are left to cool for half an hour. 
Being next put into smaller baskets, and placed 
on a stand, the leaves are taken up between the 
hands with the fingers and thumb extended, and 
Te up and down for a few minutes. 
his drying and handling is two or 
three times, by which time the leaves feel some- 
thing like soft leather. The leaves are next put 
into cast-iron pans fixed in a circular mud tre- 
place, and the pan being well heated by a straw 
or bamboo fire, about two pounds of leaves are 
8 equably on or in it. While on) the fire, 
e leaves are frequently tarned with the naked 
hand, to prevent their burning ; and as soon as 
they become inconveniently hot they are received 
by another man in a close-worked bamboo basket, 
and taken to a table having a narrow rim round 
it. The two pounds of hot leaves are divided 
amongst two or three men, and each forms a ball 
of the leaves allotted to him, which is grasped 
gently in the hand, @ little force being used to 
express any jaice which may remain in the leaves. 
The leaves, after being worked in this way and 
again separated, are spread out on hot pans, again 
turned about with the hands, and again rollea on 
the table. They are next put into a drying-basket, 
where ~ are spread three or four inches deep, 
and pl over a glowing charcoal fire free from 
smoke. As soon as they appear half-dried, and 
while still rather soft, the leaves are taken off the 
fire, placed in open baskets, and allowed to re. 
main for some time on the frame. On the fol- 
lowing day the leavés are sorted into “large,” 
“middling,” and “small,” which form so many 
different varieties of tea; and each sort is again 
put into the drying basket. When crisp by the 
action of the heat, the leaves are threwn into a 
large receiving-basket. Again they are heated, 
with another basket thrown over them to reflect 
back the heat. When the leaves have become 
so ctisp as to break under the slightest pressure 
of the fingers, the process is finisbed, and the 
tea is packed in 
market. 
The domestic animals in Java are buffaloes and 
cattle of every description, and sheep, goats and 
pigs. Game, however, does not abound here so 
much as in other countries, tho hares and 
rabbits are common ; and deer and ante- 
lopes are also plentiful. The horses, which are 
very numerous t the island, are small 
but active. Wild hogs and monkeys are found 
in all the jun ae Pay forests abound with 
tigers, as powerful and as large asin Bengal. A 
species of black tiger, which is often faa, is 
very ftrocious. ‘The rhinoceros is sometimes met 
with. Snakes are found here, as in all other hot 
countries, in great numbers, and of various kinds. 
Some of these are from twenty-five to thirty feet 
in length. Lizards of all kinds, from thé varia- 
ble chameleon’ to ‘the. guana ‘tribe, freqnerit the 
bushes, trees and roofs of the houses. “Scorpion 
and mosquetoes abound in the marshes.” re 


boxes, and is ready for the — 
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covered with tea-plantations; and Souchong, | : 
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are, besides, various other sorts of dangerous and 
vermin. Of the numerous feathered 


aquatic tribe is equally diversified, and the ex- 
tensive fisheries this great line of coast are 
highly productive. the mouths of the rivers 
numbers of alligators or caymans are continually 
lurking for their prey. In the several bays nu- 
merous sharks swim about the ships ; and many 
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avimals, undescribed in natural history, abound 
in these seas, The population of Java is com- 

almost entirely of natives, of a variety 
distinct from the Malays and other inhabitants of 
the neighbo: islands. The Javanese are 


small, with a w complexion, flattened nose, 


RUINS OF PAMPANG, MATZAN POUTIH. 


high cheek and thin beard. Their 
guage is entirely different from the Malay; their 
religion{ Mohammedanism. Three quarters of 
Java are in the power of the Dutch, whose im- 
mediate authority and jurisdiction extend over 
three-fifths of the inbabitants. 


tribes found in Java, we may remark the casso- 
8 and powerfal bird. White 
: have been seen here; and every kind of 
i of prey is continually on the wing. The 
| 
| 
| 


While soft up o’er the blushing sky 
Rush floods of golden light. 


And into my window stealing. , 

~ Comes sweet, rich-scented air, 

The breath of the-passing summer, 
From fields elysian fair. 


I hear the tuneful harmonies, 
That wild and gushing song, . 

Which is ever swelling upward, 
In blended chorus strong. 


‘Tis the song of nature's minstrels, 
And wrought by hands divine, 

*Tis the grand old pealing organ, 
In God's vast temple, Time. 


While its strain of lofty music 
In thrilling cadence rings, 
"Tis the voice of endless praises 

From all created things. 


It steals from the murmuring rill, 
The songster’s tuneful throat, 
As mid the forests deep and wild, 

He trills his cheering note. 


It is the sighing, moaning wind, 
With ocean’s solemn roar, 


Which sweeps with stern, resistless strength, 
Along the sounding shore. | 


€ 
From Nature, and her vast expanse, 
Of earth, of air, and sea, 


Rolls the grand and swelling anthem, 
Eternal and sublime. 


Still shall distant, coming ages, 
In symphonies of song, 

Down through time’s 
Its lengthened notes prolong. 


KATIE ALLISON. 


BY MRS. AGNES I. CRUIKSHANK. 


Faruer Axtison’s wife was dead—the little 
patient, industrious woman who for eight long 
years had been to her a faithfat loving partner— 
and while he sorrowed with.a violence that 
threatened to destroy his reason, our villagers 
no less sincerely lamented their departed friend 
and neighbor. He had found her in the city, a 
pale, pretty little seamstress, and when he 
brought her to his country home, many sneered 

14 


at his choice and prophesiod that he would re 
pent before the year was out. 

“ What could she do on a farm, with those lit- 
tle white handst” “What would become of 
John Allison’s fine dairy now, when: his timid 
little wife was really frightened at the sight of 
the twelve cows which nightly came into the 
yard to be-milked ?” 
| And so the gossips talked—each matron se- 
cretly thinking that one of her own rosy daugh- 
ters would have better filled the bride’s responsi- 
ble place, while the girls themselves wondered 
at handsome John Allison’s taste in choosing 

that “pale little thing,” when so many in our 
own village would have jumped at the chance of 
taking him, with his new house and well-stocked 
farm. Perhaps they had made this too manifest. 
 It-was long before. Mrs. Allison became a fa- 
vorite in our village. Perhaps had John made a 
household dradge of her (as many foretold he 
would), our ladies, old and young, might through 
compassion have visited her; bat when two 
sturdy maids were installed at the farm-house, 
permanent assistants. and in addition to the little 
woman’s other faults, Johm purchased a horse 
and neat little chaise for hor especial use, the dis- 
like grew deeper than ever. ‘Then her dress was 


another fearfully large item in the daily increas- 


ing account against her. Not that it was any- 
body’s business, but it was so ridiculous that they 
should wear “ such bonnets and such mantles !’’ 
Why, the daughters of the lord of the manor 
did not wear any better clothes—the ladies Julia 
and Caroline’ H——, whose yearly allowance 
would have bought half the farms in our parish. 
Yet trath to tell, nothing could have been neater 
than Catherine Allison’s appearance that sum- 
mer when she come among us a:bride, for the 
white crape bonnet and dove-colored silk dress 
were certainly in admirable taste. 

- ‘The first.change in her favor appeared when 
our minister and his wife called on her (they had 
heen travelling when she came), and their evi- 
dent liking for the stranger did much to remove 
prejudice. Soon after,'a great sensation was 
ereated.. The ladies Julia and Caroline H—— 
had also paid a visit ta John Allison’s vine-cov- 
ered cottage, and spent several hours in inspect- 
ing the green-house, with its chei¢e fruit and 
flowers, the fowl-yard where Catherine’s pets 
were the wonder of the parish, the kitchen gar- 
den, the orchard—everything was seen and ad- 
mired, and the ladies and their father had gone. 
away delighted at the neatness, even elegance, 


_of the whole establishment. 


A rare taste for the beautiful and pieturesque - 


had Catherine, and her young husband loved 
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THE SONG OF NATURE. 
BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 
‘ The morn has come, and the darkness 
Has fied on wings of night; | 
| | 
| 
Steals forth the never-ceasing strain 
Of mingled barmony. 
As forever onward, upward, 
Through corridors of time, he 
| 
a 
4 
4 
‘ 
| | 
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well to indulge it. Catherine’s popularity rose 
from this day, for it was well understood that to 
none other than a superior woman could Lord 
S—— introduce his young daughters; and the 
particular kindness ever after shown to John 
Allison was as much owing to his wife’s good 
qualities, as to the old nobleman’s avowed re- 
spect for the young farmer’s sterling worth. 

When the family went to London, and some 
choice cattle were sent down to Whittlesford for 
John, “some of the Duke of Devonshire’s own 
breed,” Catherine’s poultry-yard received a valu- 
able addition as well in a “few of the rarest 
kinds.” . 

Two years after their marriage, a little dangh- 
ter was born to John and Catherine Allison, the 
only addition that could possibly have been 
made to their happiness. A fair little lady she 
was, with her soft brown eyes nd rose-leaf 
cheek, and lips like the half-opened bud. John 
Allison called her his “ apple-blossom ”—and it 
was no bad comparison—and heloved her until 
he feared to think what might be his feelings 
should he lose her. The Ladies H—— were 
still away; but when the news reached their 
.London home, a costly cradle found its way to 
Whittlesford, a bed fit for a little princess, all 
rosewood and blue silk and dainty lace—John 
said.“ far too fine for'their humble home,”’ but 
Catherine laid her little one on the soft pillows 
and pronounced it perfect. 

It was only now that our good village folks 
began to understand and appreciate Catherine— 
to find out how gentle, kind and benevolent she 
.was. No one ever heard her repeat an ill story 
of a neighbor, or draw an unkind inference, or 
knew her to regret an opportunity to do a favor. 
She took no additional pride with their rising 
fortunes (unless it might have been in her band- 
some, well-to-do husband), but dressed as neatly, 
and lived as unostentatiously as ever. She sel- 
dom went out, excepton the Sabbath, when lean- 
ing on her husband’s arm, she walked regularly 
twice to the old parish church, or when some 
ease of sickness required her personal attendance. 
To the poor, out of their abundance John Allison 
and his wife freely gave; and the apples, the 
milk, the honey and the corn they annually gave 
away, added much to the comfort of many a 
poverty-stricken household. Then at Christmas, 
it was pleasant to see Mr. Allison’s anxiety lest 
any one of the poor cottagers should be over- 
looked in the general distribution of beef and 
mutton, the materials for plum-puddings, and 
the wood and coal wherewith to cook the same. 

There came a year at last—a year of suffering 
long to be remombered throughout the length 


- 


and breadth of England—when wheat was 
guinea a bushel, and bread was far beyond the 
reach of the poor man. It was a time of tempta- 
tion to John Allison, but Catherine stood beside 
him like a good angel. Long years afterward, 
when the daisies were blooming on her grave, 
the villagers told how she sold all her choice 
poultry, the petted favorites of many years, that 
the money might buy bread for the poor; and 
her husband, with tears, declared that her per- 
suasions alone saved him from doing as other 
prosperous fatmers did then—take cruel advan- 
tages of the necessities of the suffering. 

Lord S—— lost his election that year by advo- 
cating the use of rye and other articles in the 
making of bread for the cottagers; but one and 
all blessed John Allison and his gentle help- 
mate, and I doubt if any of the long line of no- 
ble ladies whose ashes reposed under the chan- 
cel, were ever more generally beloved and re- 
spected than Catherine Allison, who probably 
could have traced her pedigree no further back 
than her own father. 

Need I say that the child of such parents was 
all they could wish ?—that little Katie Allison 
was the pride of our village, beloved equally by 
our good pastor and his wife (who, childless 
themselves, looked upon her almost as_ their 
own), and the poorest laborer. on her father's 
farm’? The gayest little singing-bird that ever 
made glad a home—well might her mother, with 
a sort of prophetic terfor, clasp her in her arms 
and say her song “ was too sweet to last long.” 

When Katie was five years old, her mother 
caught a cold—just such a cold as thousands 
take and say, “O, it is not much! I shall be 
well in a few days,” and the end of that few 
days is—eternity! Mrs. Allison said so herself, 
at first; but by-and-by the cough grew worse, 
and the pain in her side increased a little, and a 
dull, languid feeling oppressed her. She made 
no complaint—she never did—but it was strange 
to miss her in the accustomed place at table, and 
to listen in vain for her pleasant voice about the 
house; John Allison found it very strange and 
sad, yet he never dreamed how near was the time 
coming when he should see and hear her in his 
house no more forever. 

As the weeks went on, he grew restless and 
uneasy, watching her incessantly; and people 
found that it was not well to speak of his wife’s 
changed appearance—his temper could not bear 
it now. ‘To her, he ever spoke encouragingly. 
“ She would be better when the summer came 
again, and they could go out once more. to- 
gether.” He thought the weakness would all 
pass away again, and he “had never seen her 
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+ look better in the face than now.’ This was 
only too true; for the hectic flash now supplied 
all that had ever been wanting to make her beau- 
tiful, and the brightness of her eyes, and the 
false, fever strength, only too sadly misled the 
anxious husband. But the summer came—and 
Catherine Allison was dying! We all knew it 
now; she had known it long, and vainly striven 
to make him believe the truth. 

To her child, Catherine now clung with a 
fearful love; it was all that kept her from 
heaven—the one tie that bound her to earth. 
Never for an hour, by day or night, would she 
allow Katie from her side ; and in attending to 
her child, were the mother’s last days solely 
devoted. In the wild June days, they sat 
together in the rose-bowered cottage porch—a 
sal yet lovely picture; and many a stranger 
that summer visiting our ancient church, sighed, 
as they caught a passing glance of that dying 
mother and her beautiful child. 

There came a lord, one day, to see the old 
monuments—a fine, handsome youth of sixteen, 
with a haughty, high-bred air, yet gentle too. 
He stopped and spoke to little Katie, asking for 
some of the roses with which she had filled her 
basket to overflowing, and thinking, while he 
took them from her hand, that never before had 
such a vision of beauty appearedon earth. The 
-child’s white dress was not more spotless than 
her fair, uncovered shoulders, nor the pink roses 
a more delicate shade than her rounded cheek. 

Mrs. Allison smiled assent when the youth 
‘begged leave to rest beneath the flowing porch ; 
“he had travelled far, ind the day was warm.” 
And he sat for two long hours and talked—not 
-of such subjects as boys usually converse on, 
for he had known much of sorrow in his young 
life, and yet wore sombre garments for a loved 
smother’s memory. It was a strange meeting, 
and neither knew the other’s name; yet when 
the handsome young stranger, in departing, 
kissed little Katie’s cheek, and bent one knee in 
lowly reverence un touching her amothef’s hand, 
both mother and child felt as if they had known 
him for years. 

From the first cottager he met, the strange 
youth learned the names of his new acquaint- 
ances; but his, they could never discover. 
That was the last day that Catherine Allison left 
her room; a few more weeks of rapid decline, 
-and all suspense was ended. 

Poor little Katie was sent away, when all was 
over; but on the day of the funeral, the tender- 
hearted old farmer to whose care she hag been 
eonsigned, could no longer refuse her pitiful 
pleading to be taken to her mother. He carried 


her to the desolate house, and placing her in her 
father’s arms, recalled him thus to life and ac- 
tion. For Catherine’s child, he must live, and 
no longer neglect his motherless little one, who, 
in the past few days of suffering and sorrow, had 
pined for the accustomed care. 

They laid her.in the quiet old churchyard, fair 
Catherine Allison, and they put a simple white 
stone to mark her resting-place, bearing her 
name and age, twenty-four years. She was 
only sixteen when John Allison first brought her 
to his happy home. 

How soon a year is gone! and how many 
changes the twelve short months usually bring 
even in a quiet village, as Whittlesford was in 
the days I write of. Some of the old residents 
were gone to their long rest; others had come to 
take their places. © 

Among the newly-married ones, at the end of 
the year, was John Allison. If his first choice 
had given offence to our villagers, his second 
raised a perfect storm of dislike, and, to the 
credit of humanity be it said, for far better rea- 
sons. That sweet little Katie should have a 
strange mother, was bad enough; but such a 
mother! No words could express the feelings 
of the people on first beholding the new Mrs. 
Allison. She was a sergeant’s widow, with all 
the vulgarity usually acquired from. barrack life, 
with a loud voice and a tawdry dress, and a 
complexion which hinted at a love for some 
beverage stronger than coffee. 

She had twe daughters older than Katie, bold 
little hoydens, well versed in barrack-yard con- 
versation and manners—in fact, such children as 
our quiet village folks had never seen in their 
lives. By what mancuvres this woman had 
succeeded in entrapping the young widower, 
none could tell; but certain it is that he. put her 
in Catherine’s vacant place, and gave his little 
girl entirely to her care. Thathe did not love 
her, we all knew; and that he learned to fear 
her fierce temper, was also soon discovered. 

Catherine’s two domestics, deeply attached as 
they were to Katie, could not put up with the 

tyranny of the new ae and in spite of Mr. 
Allison’s entreaties, backed by offers of double 
wages, both the girls left. Under their care, the 
child had missed but little of the mother’s love, 
for they were faithful and good ; but when given 
up to the stranger, she soon showed the change. 
Her person and dress, ever kept so neatly, were 
now neglected ; her playthings were appropri- 
ated by the Misses Dobson, and she came at 
last to be little better than @ slave to their 
caprices. 
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- John Allison saw it all; and what he did not 
see, the neighbors told him. But he had so long 
been used to Catherine’s gentle persuasion and 
loving rule, that he shrank in alarm and horror 
from the terrible passion of the sergeant’s widow, 
instantly aroused by any remonstrance in favor 
of the child. 

“* She was well enough cared for, the idle lit- 
tle thing, who spent all day sitting about among 
the flowers! Did he suppose that she was going 
to slave herself to death, working for that child, 
while her own two poor girls were im rags?” 
And thus she would run on for hours, until he 
was fairly driven off to his farm to find peace. 


illused her, used to take shelter under the 
churchyard trees, where, sitting on her mother’s 
grave, she always spent her sorrowful hours. 

John Allison was naturally a peaceable man ; 
for the sake of a quiet home, he yielded all dis- 
puted points to his termagant wife, and m secret 
soothed his child’s wounded feelings, rather than 
cause more anger by openly taking her part. 
‘The home was very different from what it had 
been in Catherine’s time. Then, all was love 
and peace; now, Mrs. Allison’s quarrels with 
her servants, her ill treatment of Katie, and the 
boisterous behaviour of her-two danghters, made 
it a very bedlam for a man of Farmer Allison’s 
quiet habits. 

No visitors ever went to the cottage now; the 
neighbors made no attempt to disguise their 
opinions of Mrs. Allison, and tbe ladies from the 
Manor House passed her by unnoticed. As 
years passed on, Katie might have grown up in 
ignorance but for the kindness of the good cler- 
gyman and his lady, who gave her what instrne- 
tion they could, and furnished her with books to 
improve herself. - 

Mr. Allison, through the importunities of his 
wife, made a will giving the three children an 
equal share of the property at his death, a most 
unfair proceeding towards his own child, but as 
I said before, he dare not refuse to comply with 
his tyrant’s demands. It would be vain to de- 
scribe the system of saving which Mrs. Allison 
now adopted, in to increase the fortune 
her girls were eventually to share ; or to explain 
the feelings she entertained towards Katie for 
holding one third of it from her own darlings. 

When Katie was fourteen, the house servants 
were dismissed ; and as the Misses Dobson were 
at a fashionable boarding-school, their mother 
undertook the housework alone with her step- 
daughter. Of course, the poor child suffered ; 
but, as heretofore, her father was helpless to re- 
lieve her. In spite of all Mrs. Allison’s mean 


savings, their affairs did not prosper. People - 


said it wasa judgment on Jobn Allison that his 
cattle sickened and died, that the blight strack 
his crops, and year by year his property dwindled 
away. 

The girls eame home, when Katie was fifteen. 
With their increased expenses, Mr. Allison said 
he “could no longer afford to keep domestics ; 
they must do the housework among them.” And 
as they had no idea of burying their newly- 
acquired accomplishments in the kitchen, of 
course the additional burden was laid on the 
child of the house, poor Catherine’s petted 


darling. 
Poor little Katie, when any of them struck er | 


There was more company keeping now than 
the cottage had ever witnessed, for Mrs. Allison 


‘was wondrous kind to the young men who vis- 


ited her daughters; but no one saw Katie, who 
at such times was doomed to Cinderella’s fate— 
it being altogether against her stepmother’s pol- 
icy to permit the contrast of her beauty with her 
own children’s coarse features and ungraceful 
forms. Almost any other child would have 
grown vulgar and awkward too, from the con- 
stant association ; but Katie possessed her moth- 


 er’s own nature, the love of all that was beauti- 


ful, and the charity that thinketh no evil, and 
her face reflected the beauty of her disposition. 
She was handsomer than her mother had ever 
been, with more of the rose hue of health in her 
cheek, and a freer spring in her graceful step. 

“Where is Katie? Is she not going to church 
this morning ?” asked Mr. Allison, as the family 
started for the usual Sabbath walk to the sanctu- 
ary, one fine summer day. 

His wife answered with more than usual 


asperity. 

“No! She cannot leave the house ‘to-day. 
Some one must do the work, Mr. Allison, and I 
hope you don’t think that me and my daughters 
are going to stay at home forever?” 

“No, but Katie has not been to church for two 
months, and you know I promised the minister 
she should go to-day. She wanted to so much, 
poor child.’’ And perhaps never more in his life 
had John Allison regretted his own weakness 
than at that moment. 

The wife’s face flashed with passion. 

“There were reasons, Mr. Allison, why she 
could not come.” 

Yes, three reasons; and he might have seen 
them at that moment on the heads of his com- 
panions in the shape of gay summer bonnets 
whichghad occupied their time and attention for 
the past week, leaving the neglected household 
work for Katie to attend to on the Sabbath. 
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No.more words passed ; but the husband en- 
tered the house of prayer with very different 
feelings from what he had once 
when Catherine’s little hand rested lovingly on 
hisarm. 

Katie in the morning had felt the disappoint 
ment keenly. She had been urged to make unu- 
sual exertions all the week, with the promise 
that once more she should sit in her accustomed 
place on the Sabbath, and hear the living words 
of warning and advice from the grdy-haired 
pastor; and it required all his lessons to teach 
heron this occasion that_her present duty was 
submission. , 

Within half an hour after the departure of the 
family, she took her Bible and went to her 
. mother’s grave, her favorite place for reading ; 
but Katie did not read to-day. She sat watching 
the yew-tree shadows on the tombstones, and the 
little birds twittering in the sunshine, and by- 
and-by the sweet strains of the organ came 
stealing through the sofc air and the voices of 
the congregation joining in a well-known hymn. 
Katie thought o:. her mother singing with the 
angels, and she wondered if she could see her 
child now, her poor neglected girl, whom not her 
own father dared to be kind to; and though the 
minister had said that her mother could see her 
at all times, she could in no wise believe that her 
departed parent could witness all that had taken 
place since she left earth, and still be happy. 
These were very puzzling thoughts for Katie, 
and she was too deeply absorbed in them to 
heed the coming of a stranger, who, pausing 
under the yew branches, watched her with 
pleased attention. He was tall and dark, with 
a slightly foreign look, and you would have said, 
from his air and appearance, that his compan- 
ions had been no cottage dwellers. 

Katie started and blashed a little when he 
first spoke ; but there was a rare charm in his 
conversation, and she soon forgot about her 
faded old muslin «lress, her worn shoes, and her 
shabby sun hat, when he told her that he was the 
stranger lad who ten years. before had spent that 
pleasant hour with her and her mother, under the 
rose-shaded porch. He had travelled long in 
foreign lands, and only within the last few years 
retuned to England, but he had never forgotten 
the little girl and her roses, and had come at 
last to Whittlesford to find outif she still re- 
membered him. 

Katie would not have known him again, but 
she had never forgotten the incident and told 
how long she and her mother had talked about 
him, “ even to the last day she lived.” Katie’s 
dark lashes were wet with tears,and there was 


something very like a tear glistening in the 
stranger’s eye as she spoke. 

They talked very long and earnestly; so ear- 
nestly, that they took no heed of time—that the 
congregation had left the church. The stranger 
was learning all about Katie’s life, and all un- 
known to her, had discovered: how good and. 
truthfal and humble she was—how she: had 
crushed down her aspirations for a higher or 
happier life, and in silence strove to do her 
duty, unpleasant as it was. 

“ You are not happy, Katie! You donot like 
this life of drudgery?” the stranger said. 

She glanced down at her hands—beautifully 
shaped little hands they were, but sadly discol- 
ored—and sighed and shook her head. 

“ Would you leave it, Katie? Would you 
leave them all, who are so unkind to you, and. 
the home where there are none to leve you 
now ?” 

He glanced at the grave,and awaited her 
answer with anxiety. 

“ I cannot leave my father,” she said at last. 
“T am all the comfort he has now; and she 
loved him so well! No, I cannot leave him.’ 


And her tears fell fast, while she spoke. 


“Yet had your miother lived to this day, 
Katie, I know that she would not have refused. 
me her child.” 

Katie was spared making any reply, for at 
that instant Mrs. Allison appeared through an 
opening in the hedge ; and though astonishment 
prevented her making the angry speech she had 
intended, the tone in which she bade her step- 
daughter “come home” boded no good to any 
one. Poor Katie blushed and trembled under . 
the look of rage and scorn bestowed upon her; 
but not all the women in Whittlesford could 
have confused the stranger, or caused him for 
one instant to lose his self-possession. 

Mrs. Allison was completely crushed by the 
searching glance bestowed upon her, and the 
stately air with which he replied, “I will see 
Miss Allison in safety to her father.” Them 
lifting his hat from the he drew Katie’s 
little hand within his arm followed the irate 
dame, who in all her Sunday magnificence of 
green satin gown and cap, with pink streamers, 
stalked moodily homeward. 

The stranger did not introduce himself to 
Farmer Allison, save as a traveller who “many 
years‘agone had seen his little daughter, and 
meeting her to-day at her mother’s grave, had 
claimed her acquaintance.” He coldly refused) | 
the Misses Dobsons’ pressing invitation to be ’. 
seated, and, Katie having disappeared, almost 
immediately went away. 
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course therp was much speculation in the 
cottage as to who he could be—the girls having 
formed a high opinion of his personal merits, 
while their mother, smarting under the recollec- 
tion of that haughty look, set him down at once 
asa “highwayman.” The studies of her youth- 
ful days had been mostly adorned with descrip- 
tions of such characters, and she scolded with 


unusual bitterness both Katie and her father for 


encouraging such a “ villain” to come about the 
house. 


Katie went with them to church that afternoon, 
and Miss Dobson, ina blue muslin gown and 
pink ribbons, and a book in her hand, took ‘her 


station in the porch, in case the stranger should 


pass that way again. To her extreme annoy- 
ance, he accompanied the party home from 
church, having joined Katie at the door and 
walked by her side to the cottage gate, when, 
lifting his hat, he bowed low and left her. 

Mrs. Allison was in arage, and avowed her 
determination to “put a stop to such doings at 
once.” But for once her husband contradicted 
her, and desired that “the child should be left 
to do'as she pleased.” 

Mrs. Allison feared to make him too angry 
then, but in her heart she determined to prevent 
any more interviews with the stranger—not 
through any interest in Katie’s welfare, but 
solely from a spirit of contradiction and ill-tem- 
per. Acting on this resolution, she next morn- 
ing forbade any more visits to the churchyard, a 
cruel punishment to Katie, whose heart had 
throbbed all night in sweet response to the whis- 
pered request he had made to “meet him there 
once more.” 


While going through the daily routine of 
household affairs, her thoughts were wandering 
to the kind stranger resting under the yew trees, 
perhaps thinking her careless or indifferent about 
her promise; and very bitter were the tears she 
shed, when the loneliness of her own room 
shielded her from the Misses Dobsons’ sarcastic 
remarks, and her stepmother’s angry reproaches. 

None might know all the thoughts that passed 
through Katie Allison’s mind that sorrowful 
night ; but certain it is, that the cruel treatment 
of her relatives but added to the attachment to 
her new friend, and paved the way for feelings 
her innocent young heart was yet a stranger to. 

Three wretched days followed, and then she 
gave up all hope of seeing him again. He was 
to leave Whittlesford on Tuesday; this was 
Thursday. Life had lost many ever for Katie 
Allison ! 

It was midsummer. Thie wells were les, and 
Dame Allison in a fret about her new-made but- 
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ter. With many angry words, she at last bade 
Katie take the pail and go down to the spring 
for cool water, and “mind. to hasten back in 
have joyfully ac- 
cepted the permission to leave the house for a 
breath of the fresh air under the beechwood 
boughs, where the cool water ran sparkling from 
the rock, and the fierce summer sun could not — 
enter; but today she walks listlessly, and her 
father, watching her from a distant field, sends a. 
boy to relieve her of her burden. He fills the 
pail, and carries it up the bank and over the 
fields, and Katie need not hurry now; so she 
stands sadly looking into the clear pool, and lis- 


tening to the murmur of the little stream as it 
winds among the trees and through the meadow, 
until at last it falls into the river. 

Katie is so lost in thought, that she does not 
hear a footstep on the mossy bank; and when 
the stranger’s voice breaks the silence, she starts 
and is in danger of falling into the pool. His 
arm alone saves her; nor does he withdraw it 
again, for overcome with the suddenness of the 
surprise, she is weeping. 

“ Katie! dear little Katie! did I alarm you ?”’ 
he whispered, and drew her to his. side until her 
flushed face was hidden on his shoulder. 

He did not ask if she was glad to see him 


again, but when she grew calm, he spoke of the 
fine day and the cool stillness of the beechwood, 
and gradually they began to talk, as they had 
done at their first meeting, without embarrass- 
ment. He spoke of his intended departure. 

“TI thought you had gone,” Katie answered. 
“IT thought I should never see you again, and 
that perhaps you imagined I did not care.” 

I know not what resolutions the young man 
might have made previous to this meeting, but 
the sight of Katie’s tearful eyes overset all his 
previous intentions. 

“I knew that you would have come, Katie, 
had you been permitted; I also knew that you 
suffered, for by my own feelings I can partly 
read yours; but if you imagined I could leave 
without seeing youonce more, you sadly mistook 
me. I love you, Katie; I believe I have loved 
you since I first saw you, a little child. But I 
have seen and suffered much since then, Katie; 
and I thought, when I came here, that never 
more could I trust a woman. I have learned to 
trust and hope once more; you have taught me 
how much there is of goodness yet in the world, 
and if you can love me too, I shall have no rea- 
son to regret that my former hopes were destroyed. 

“I have told you nothing whatever of my- 
self, Katie, nor can I do so yet; all I ask is that 
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you will trust me, that you will let no doubt of 
my truth arise to make you sorrowful while I am 


gone, for I must leave you to-day. Already 
have I lingered here longer than I intended, but 
this interview has well repaid me.” 

He paused, waiting in vain for an answer, and 
his companion’s face was hidden from his gaze. 
He took both her hands in his and looked into 
her eyes. He was very earnest in his wooing, 
however odd his method might be; bat he read 
all he wished to know in the young girl’s truth- 
ful countenance, and his own was perfectly ra- 
diant with joy. There was no time for many 
words. He put a slender chain in Katie’s hand, 
to which was attached a ring of value; it was 
the pledge of betrothal. 

“ When I come, if you still wear this it shall 
be a sign that you are unchanged; but if you 
find that time alters your feelings towards me, 
give me back the token. I shall not blame you, 
for you are very young, Katie, and many changes 
may take place ere you see me again.” 

She was very young and inexperienced, little 
better than a child, in fact; but she had a true 
woman’s heart, overflowing with sympathy for 
another’s sorrow, and from the first she had felt 


that this young stranger had suffered some great. 


grief. She laid her hand trustingly in his, and 
promised to remember his words, to pray for 
him, and to love him until he should retarn. 
And looking in her earnest eyes he once more 
believed and was happy. 

John Allison had a short interview with his 
daughter’s lover ere he left the village, and 
though he made no further disclosures relating 
to himself, the father felt satisfied that his regard 
for Katie was sincere, and his promise to return 
to claim her would be sacredly kept. 

As the other members of the family knew 
nothing of the engagement, Katie was spared 
much annoyance, and eave to taunt her with 
some jest about her wonderful lover, they never 
mentioned him. She wore his chain about her 
neck, and when alone, his ring upon her hand, 
but no other eyes than her own ever beheld either. 
A few weeks after his departure she received a 
letter, a long, loving letter, full of kind words 
of encouragement and advice, and so touchingly 
tender in its tone that-many tears fell on the 
pages ere she had read it through. In it he told 
her that he was going abroad, that when she 
received it he would no longer be in England, 
but distance would make no change in his heart. 
The eignatare to this epistle was simply 
“ Richard.” 

After this came long months of silent waiting, 
disturbed at last by the sudden illness and death 
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of her father. It was a sorrowful day to Katie 
Allison when she saw him laid beside her mother 


under the yew trees in the old churchyard, and 
knew that henceforth there was no one to stand 
between her and her step-mother’s ill treatment. 
She thought with dread on the future, and a very 
short time sufliced to show that her forebodings 
were well founded, Mrs. Allison had a nephew, 
a graceless scamp enough, yet beloved by her 
almost equally with her girls. As this young. 
man was poor, and had no taste for work, his 


aunt had long set her heart on his marrying 
Katie, thereby securing her share of the prop- 
erty. While Mr. Allison lived, this plan was 
hopeless, his dislike of his wife’s nephew placing 
a bar to all such proceedings ; but after his death, 


the widow lost no time in bringing her hopeful 
relative to the house, and by all means in her. 
power contriving to bring about a match between 
him and her young step-daughter. At first this 
was attempted to be brought about by kindness, 
but that failing, Katie’s ill-disguised contempt for 
the young man and his pretensions, gave rise to 
a system of persecution as cruel as it was an- 
generous. If she ventured out, young Sanders 
was always at hand, to sec her home, and if she 
remained at home he never left her side for an 
instant ; on Sundays he persisted in walking with 
her to church, and on all occasions his aunt and 
cousins spread the report that they were soon to 
be married. Of course it was believed to be a 
fact in the village, and many were the regrets 
that sweet Katie Allison whom all loved should 
thus sacrifice herself. 

Katie did not hear half that was talked about, 
but enough reached her to make her truly 
wretched, and but for the steadfast friendship of 
our minister, who loved her for her mother’s 
sake as well as for her own, I believe she would 
have died under the long-continued ill treatment 
of her persecutors. As it was, she grew pale 
and slender, so pale that at last people said she 
was dying like her mother, of consumption. 

She had never told her friends at the parson- 
age of her engagement—her secret had died with 
her father—and though no questions were asked, 
they saw that something more than the ill treat- 
ment at home was wearing on her mind. As 
their house was the only place where she escaped 
the attentions of her unwelcome suitor, she ac- 
cepted their frequent invitations with thankfal- 
ness, but as,in earlier days she was still the 
Cinderella of the family, and Mrs. Allison took 
care that her visits should be as few as possible. 

To her other unpleasant habits this woman 
had indulged a taste for strong liquors until it 
grew to be an everyday occurrence to see her 
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more or less intoxicated. At such times Katie 
suffered fearfully from her violence, and one day 
she dared to lift her hand against the gentle girl, 
and finished the outrage by locking her in her 
room. It was not the pain of the blow which 
made Katie’s tears fall, although the marks lay 
purple and inflamed on her white neck and arms, 
nor was it indignation at her cruel treatment, but 
in her hand lay the glittering links of Richard’s 
chain, and they were broken. 

She roused herself at last—she would no 
longer endure such treatment. Why should she 
allow a weak fear of causing more comment on 
her actions, prevent her from seeking another 
home? For eighteen months she had heard no 
tidings of her lover—he might be dead, he might 
have forgotten her—but she banished all doult 
of his truth as she had ever done, and preferred 
to think him dead rather than faithless. 

' While making her preparations for departure, 
she did not see her lover approach the cottage, 
nor did she hear the conversation which ensued 
between him and the widow, a conversation in 
which Mrs. Allison scrupled not to tell the gen- 
tleman that her step-daughter did not wish to see 
him ; that she was about to be married to her 
nephew, and that henceforth his visits could be 
dispensed with at their house; and when she 
saw how deathly pale he grew while listening to 
her words, she felt that she had taken a sweet 
revenge. 

’ He met an old man on the farm, and asked 
for Mr. Allison. The man stared in astonish- 
ment. “‘ The master be dead this year an more. 
Mistress be master up there now.” And he 
pointed to the house. “But folk do say that 
Miss Katie, master’s daughter, be going to marry 
young Mr. Sanders. It’s a pity for her, for he 
be a wild one, surely.” 

It was true then, Katiohad forgotten him, and 
well as he had imagined himself prepared for a 
disappointment, his suffering was more than he 
could calmly bear. He went down to the beech 
wood, the scene of their betrothal, and the deso- 
lation suited his feelings at that hour. The 
murmuring brook was choked with the faded 
leaves, and the trees no longer gave their pleas- 
ing summer shelter. He sat down on the moss- 
covered seat near the spring, and strove to calm 
the storm of angry feelings. He wished that he 
had seen Katio herself, it would have been some 
comfort to have received his dismissal from her ; 
perhaps she was trae after all ; notso, he believed, 
would she have doubted him ; and on the im- 
pulse of the moment he rose to seek her, when 
she stood before him. He sprang to meet her, 
scarce believing the evidence of his senses, but 


there was no room to doubt when he saw her 
joyful surprise, and heard the picreing tone in 
which she called his name. 

“ Katie, my Katie, you love me? You could 
not be false ?” 

She could not speak, but he saw the ring upon 
her hand and was satisfied. 

“ They told me you loved another, that you 
were soon to be his wife, but looking in your pale 
face, my darling, I can read all I have made you 
suffer. Would that my faith had been equal to 
yours, we should both have been spared much 
misery.” f 

From the depth of sorrow to the summit of 
joy and content, it was a strange experience for 
one short hour of life. They went together to 
the parsonage, and while Richard and the cler- 
gyman were in secret consultation, the tender- 
hearted lady wept over the story of Katie’s ill 
usage by her stepmother. 

“ You shall never leave us again, dear child ; 
we are growing old, and henceforth our home 
shall be yours, and here you will be safe from 
the ill treatment of that wicked woman.” And 
the good lady had her benevolent plans all 
arranged ere she knew that there was another 
home awaiting the orphan. 

“Love, we part only for a few hours. To- 
morrow you must give me the right to protect 
you ever more.” 

When they were alone the clergyman informed 
his young visitor that the stranger had explained 
all this long and mysterious silence, and had im- 
plored him to report the same to her if she 

“ Not for worlds would I hear it from other 
than himself! I trast him fully, he is good and 
true, and honorable; since my mother died no 
one has loved me as he has done, and my faith 
in him is far above all curiosity. If he is poor 
I will work for him ; if he has been wicked I 
will forgive him, and only when I cease to live, 
can I cease to lpve him.” 

The good pastor was deeply affected by her 
carnestness. 

“ My child, his confidence in you is equally 
strong; you deserve each other, and may you 
both be happy through time and eternity.” 

There was a quiet wedding next morning in 
the pleasant old parlor at the parsonage, all the 
guests present being the village physician and 
his wife, the former going through the ceremony 
of giving the bride away. -There had been no 
time for preparations, no satin dress, no orange 
wreaths, no wedding cards, no gay assembly ; 
the bride wore simply a plain, dark travelling 
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dress, and when the vows had been’spoken the 


friends, and entering the waiting carriage, soon 
left our village far in the distance. 

On, on, through long miles of unknown dis- 
tance, past stately homes and humble cots, and 
neat country villages’ and smoky towns they 
wheeled that day, only pausing long enough to 
change horses when theirs were weary. Neither 
of our travellers felt inclined for conversation, 
the perfect calm of content is earth’s highest 
happiness, and these silent hours were the hap- 
piest they had ever known. 

They have passed a neat country village, and 
the gentleman leans from the carriage and tells 
the coachman to drive faster, then directs his 
companion’s attention to the glorious sunset, the 
broad river winding through the valley, and the 
distant view of the village. They enter a noble 
avenue, where the giant arms of ‘the lofty trees 
meet far above their heads. On, on, under the 
shadows, then by-and-by past a rustic lodge 
where the great gates open as if by magic, then 
along, winding drive and they are there. 

It is a stately mansion, but before the aston- 
ished bride can speak, the steps are flang down, 
bowing attendants greet them on every side, and 
leaning on her husband’s arm she passes under 
the marble archway. Before her is a lofty hall, 
half filled with gayly attired domestics who 
eagerly crowd round and greet her companion 
with tears and blessings. Silent and bewildered 
she is led along through lofty arched passages and 
broad oaken stairways, and at last they enter a 
charming little boudoir, a very gem of taste and 
elegance. But Katie sees not the rich satin 
draperies, the velvet couches, the silver-framed 
mirrors, the carpet like a bed of roses and lilies, 
nor even the birds hanging in their gilded cages, 
for her husband speaks. 

“ Love, this is your home—I would not tell 
you, for I wished to win you for myself alone— 
does this please you?” He knelt at her feet for 
an instant. Will my wife forgive the only de- 
ception I have practised?” It was a moment 
worth all the past suffering. 

LONG WHISTLE, 


The Marysville Herald gives the following ac- 
count of something paw ct he the sun: “A 
whistling match lately came off at Mokelume 
Hill. ‘Two whistlers commenced at 9 1-2 
o’clock in the evening, and kept it up till ten 
minates of two the next morning, m one of 
them caved in, and was forced to stretch his mouth 
into all sorts of shapes to get the ‘pucker’ 
taken out of it. He ‘allowed’ his lips felt ‘like 


‘FOUNDER OF THE FIRST RAGGED SCHOOL. 
newly married pair bade adieu to their kind | 


The following is a brief and popular biogra- 
phy of John Pounds: “ John Pounds, the crip- 
ple and the cobbler, yet at the same time one of 
nature’s true nobility, was born in Portsmouth, 
in 1766. His father was a sawyer, employed in 
the Dock Yard. Atfifteen, young Pounds 
met with an accident which disabled him for 
life, During the greater part of his benevolent 
career he lived in a small weather-boarded tene- 
ment in St. Mary’s Street, Portsmouth, w' 
he might be seen every day, seated on his stool, 
mending shoes in the midst of his busy. little 
school. of was that of. 
rearing ng birds, jays an ts, which he 
so perfectly domesticated that they lived harmo- 
is said, might a canary bird be seen perched 
upon one shoulder, and a cat upon the other. 
During the latter part of his life, however, when 
his scholars became so numerous, he was able to 
keep fefer of these domestic creatures. Poor 
as he was, and coareyy dependent upon the hard 
labor of his hands, he nevertheless adopted a 
little crippled néphew, whom he educated and 
cared for with truly love, ‘and in the 
end established comfortably in life. It was out 
of this connexion that his attempts and suecess 
in the work of education arose. He thought, in 
the first instance, that the boy would learn bet- 
ter with a ee He obtained one, the son. 
of a wretchedly poor mother; then another and 
another was added, and he found so much pleas- 
ure in his employment, and was the means there- 
by of effecting so much good, that in the end the 
number of his scholars amounted to forty, in- 
cluding about a dozen little girls. His humble 
workshop was about six feet by eighteen, in the 
midst of which he would sit engaged in’ that 
labor by which he won his bread, and attendin 
at the same time to the studies of the little cro 
around him. So efficient was John. Pounds’ 
mode of education, to say nothing about its bei 
perfectly gratuitous, that the candidates were al- 
ways numerous; he, however, invariably gave 
the preference to the worst as well as the poorest 
children—to the ‘little blackguards,’ as he called 
them. He has been known to follow. such 
to the Town Quay, and offer them bribes of a 
roasted if they would come to his school. 
His influence on these degraded children’ was 
extraordinary. As a teacher, his manners were 
pleasant and facetious. Many hundred persons, 
now living usefully and creditable in life, owe 
the whole formation of their character to him. 
He gave them ‘book learning’ and taught them 
also to cook their own victuals and mend their 
shoes. He was not unfrequently their doctor 
and nurse, and their playfellow; no wonder was 
it, therefore, that when on New Year’s Day, 1839, 
he suddenly died, at the age of seventy-two, the 
children wept, and even fainted, om hearing of 
their loss, and for along time were overwhelmed 
with sorrow and consternation. They, indeed, 
had lost a friend and benefactor. Such was the 
noble founder of the first Ragged School.” - 
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- THE PUPIL OF RUBENS. 


BY H. W. BENNETT. 


Ix alarge, vaulted apartment in Flanders, 
surrounded on all sides by magnificent paintings, 
with here and there a statue, or a well-filled 
bookcase, sat one of the great masters of art— 
Rubens. Beside him sat his wife, the beautiful 
Flemish girl, Helen Formann, whom he married 
soon after the death of the first, with whom 
he had lived in such magnificence as to excite 
the envy of contemporary artists. 

Afar off, at the other end of the apartment, 
stood his pupil, Anthony Vandyck, giving the 
finishing touches to his battle of the Amazons, 
and occasionally glancing towards the group op- 
posite. Near him was an easel, on which was 
the half executed painting of a lady, which had 
already assumed the unmistakable features of 
Helen Rubens. It would seem indeed, that no 
painter could do justice to that lovely face, so 
beautifully serene and tranquil, so undisturbed 
in its sweet repose. She was talking softly to 
her husband, as he sat, looking with earnest eyes 
upon her who was all the dearer for the weary 
absence from which he had just returned. 

“And so you are now an English baronet,” 
said Helen, laughing. ‘What title are you to 
be known by? Must I call you Sir Peter, or 
Sir Paul ?” 

The liquid laugh reached the ears of Vandyck, 
and he suspended his brush to hear the mimic 
music once again. 

“Nay, darling,” said Rubens, in a low voice, 
“call methine own. All other titles fade before 
that. When the king of England conferred the 
order of knighthood upon me, he little thought 
that this little circlet thou hadst put on my finger 
when we parted, was worth all the honors which 
he could bestow.” 

“Hush, flatterer! thou wilt spoil me by your 
praise. Didst see no brave English dames who 
stole thy heart for a while from Helen ?” she 
asked,’ naively. 

“Notone. They are too precise both in fig- 
ure and manners, too straight-laced, it may be, 
to make me forget for a moment thy soft, unda- 
lating, perfect figure, or thy serene loveliness.” 

“ Nay, Paul, thy pupils ‘are hearing thee. Lo, 
there is young Vandyck looking this way. , He 
will think us two silly turtle doves, billing and 
cooing here in such a way as does not become 
thy dignified station, and I fear me, will make 
him think me a vain lover of flattery. Even 
from my husband’s lips, dearest Paul, another 
might deem it worthy of ridicule.” 


THE PUPIL OF RUBENS. 


The cheek of Rubens crimsoned, and his ¢ye 


almost kindled, as he said passionately: “ You 


care then, for this young Hollander! Take 
heed, Helen! once arouse my jealousy, and you 
would feel its effects most terribly.” 

The sweet eyes filled with tears; the rose 
paled on the cheek which Rubens had just been 
praising, and the whole figure seemed to con- 
tract and shrink painfully, but no word came 
from the whitening lips. But the tearful eyes 
were fixed with an open earnestness upon his 
face, as if they dared him to look into their now 
troubled depths, and then have a shadow of 
doubt on his mind of her faithfulness and purity. 

“Ts it so, darling ?” he asked, kindly. “ Have 
I wounded you? Believe me, I was but in jest.” 

“ And you have no feeling toward Anthony ?” 

“None—so help me heaven! If I ever hail 
doubts of thee, I could look in thy face, and 
forget them all.” 

Helen’s tears were dried, as dry the diamond 
drops of dew by the warm sunshine. She had 
a tender, sisterly feeling for Vandyck, which it 
would have been difficult for any one who knew 
her to call wrong. He had come to them fresh 
from his mother’s loving care, and that mother 
a widow. The memories of home were unoblit- 
erated, and he needed a woman’s gentle sym- 
pathy. He found it in the wife of Rubens ; and 
although it was given in the purity and inno- 
cence that marked all her acts, yet, it must be 
confessed that such was the depth of his devo- 
tion to her, so obvious and undisguised was his 
admiration, that he had, unfortunately, given 
rise to some observations which reflected upon 
both. At all events there was a blending of their 
names on the lips of many, and Rubens’s absence 
had seemed to give latitude to the speeches which 
were floating on the wing of rumor. 

No one testified more friendship for Anthony 
than Rubens himself. If he entertained any 
jealousy of his pupil, it was as a rival in his art— 
not in the affections of Helen. He had advised 
him earnestly to go to Italy; but so had he 
advised all his best pupils, purely for their own 
advantage. 

Vandyck did see the little scene which took 
place between Rubens and his wife, and more 
than half suspected the cause. His blood boiled 
within him, to think of her being subjected to 
blame on his account; which he inferred from 
the glances both cast towards him. He resolved 
to finish Helen’s portrait without delay, and 
then to depart. 

By means of a carefully arranged screen, he 
was enabled to keep the picture concealed. He 
had entreated his master not to look upon it 
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until it was completed, and then to pass judg- 
ment upon its execution. He painted every day, 
and all day long, putting his heart and soul into 
the delightful work, subjecting the picture to all 
lights, and passing the severest criticism upon 
it himself. It was finished. Rubens was to 
inspect it alone. He came out from the studio, 
and embraced his pupil with ardor. “It is 
perfect!” he said. Vandyck burst into tears, 
nor would he enter the room while any one was 
looking at it. For hours, however, he gazed 
upon it himself, when he was not observed. 
Still he knew that it was wrong, and that he 
ought to battle with the love which he felt was 
doomed to work mischief if not speedily con- 
quered ; and yet he lingered, and would have 
lingered perhaps too long, had not something in- 
terposed. He was sent for by Rubens, to come 
into the court-yard. He almost trembled with 
the emotion which this message induced in him. 
He had grown weak under the influence of men- 
tal uneasiness, and the merest trifle was suffi- 
cient to overcome him. He went, however, and 
to his surprise, found Rubens and his wife, and 
the Chevalier Nanni, a young, and accomplished 
Italian. They were admiring a beautiful white 
horse, which a groom was leading up and down 
the court-yard. Vandyck exclaimed upon the 
beauty of the animal, which indeed was worthy 
to be gazed at by the eye of an artist. 

“ He is yours, Anthony,” said Rubens. “It 
is a simple expression:of my good will, and of 
gratitude for the invaluable portrait of my wife. 
Here, too, are letters, introducing you to men of 
wealth and talent in Italy. It will gratify me 
to hear of your sucvess there, as I feel assured 
that you will succeed. I wish to speak with you 
privately before you make your arrangements.” 

Anthony was too full of emotion for many 
words. He met his instructor ashe wished; 
and Rubens, scarcely knowing how to commence 
the subject upon which he wished to converse 
with him, sat speechless for some minutes. Then 
gathering control of himself he said : 

“My pupil, you well know how dear to my 
heart you have ever been. No son could have 
been more to me than yourself. I have taken 
pride in your genius and talents, and I do most 
sincerely wish that you were in the’ place of a 
son to me.” 

His listener was confused, not knowing whither 
this conversation tended. Rubens went on. 

“T know not how to approach this subject; 
but my strong wishes impel me to it, at a venture. 
Itis of my daughter, Allegra, that I would 
*peak.. Her mother was an angel while on earth, 
and she bequeathed her virtues to this child. 
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T need not tell you how good and amiable she 
is. Her conduct to myself and to my Helen 
would establish that in the mind of any one.” 

Rubens cleared his throat, and seemed waiting 
for some assent to his words. Wandyck gave it 
readily, and the master resumed : 

“ My pupil, Allegra loves you, I believe from 
my heart. What does your heart say to this” 
frank avowal? You will not despise a father’ 
who thus tries to secure the happiness of his 
daughter ?” 

Vandyck was thunder-struck. Never by’ 
thought or word had he believed himself aught 
but indifferent to the daughter of Rubens. 
Never had he dreamed of loving her. Much as 
he respected and esteemed his master, he felt a 
lowered sentiment for one who could thus offer his 
daughter to the acceptance of any man; while 
he almost questioned the delicaey which hitherto 
he had given credit to Allegra for possessing. 
He thought that the “ angel-mother,” in be- 
queathing her virtues 1o her daughter, had omit- 
ted maidenly modesty. He began to grow in- 
dignant that a wife should thus be forced upon 
one who had never shown her a particle of at- 
tention more than the strictest law of etiquette 
would suggest to a person resident in the same 
family. 

Could it be that Rubens, fearing for his wife; 
was tempted to substitute his daughter? His 
reply was necessarily cold and constrained ; and 
his master, mortified to the quick at his own 
fruitless committal of his child, turned away to 
conceal his wounded pride. When he could 
speak, he begged his pupil to forget all that had 
been said, and Vandyck readily promised. That 
his departure from Flanders was expedited by 
this little episode, may be readily believed. 


In the neighborhood of Brussels, there is a 
beautiful little village called Savelthem. In the 
fine old church, which pious hands have kept 
from entire decay, there are still two altar-pieces, 
executed by an artist whose name is yet kept in 
remembrance through these exquisite specimens 
of his genius; and tradition has handed down 
the fact that the Madonna represented in one of 
them, was painted from a beautiful peasant girl, 
whose descendants still inhabit Savelthem. It 
is still further asserted, that the artist himself 
was the original of the figure of Saint Martin, 
seated on a milk white horse. This; unlike some 
traditions, is founded on fact. The beautiful 
daughter of Martin Berg, a peasant of the better 
sort, was in the habit of going to the church 
every day to practise upon the organ; her 
father having been anxious to give her a musical 
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education. There was some envy on the part of 
others of her own rank, when Marie Berg was 
appointed organist of the church at Savelthem ; 
but the girl herself had an independent air fhat 
forbade any personal insult to her station, or 
any reflection upon her father’s pride in her. It 
was but natural then, that when Marie spent so 
mauch.of her time in the church, and at the same 
time that the artist's white horse was grazing at 
his ease before the church door, ill-minded 
people should couple their names together as 
lovers. How much more, when the altar-pieces 
were uncovered, and Marie Berg appeared as 
the Madonna, while in the sacred place devoted 
to holy St. Martin, sat the profane figure of 
Anthony Vandyck, on the identical white horse ! 
From this dream he was soon awakened by the 
arrival of the Chevalier Nanni, who, instigated 
by Rubens, had followed him hither. Notwith- 
standing all that had passed, the master of 
Vandyck could not hear, as he did, of his pupil's 
supine life, lingering in villages, and falling in 
love with peasant girls, unmindfal of the glori- 
ous fature that he might win, without making an 
effort to bring him back. He implored Nanni 
tosave him, if possible, and see him safe in Italy. 

What effect his absence had upon Marie Berg, 
may be inferred by the fact that she soon after 
married in her own rank in life, and that her 
descendants are among the higher sort of peas- 
ants in and near her native village. 

Now traly did he rise up from his dreamy life, 
and become an artist and a man. His reputation 
spread far and wide. Genoa, Rome, Florence, 
Turin and Sicily saw and admired. Returning 
to his own country, he painted historical pic- 
tures and altar-pieces, of which latter, the St. 
Augustine at Antwerp, and the Crucifixion at 
Courtray are the most remarkable. By invita- 
tion of Frederick of Nassau, he visited his court 
atthe Hague, where he became justly celebrated. 
He then went to London and Paris. Returning 
from England, he wore a miniature of King 
Charles, set with diamonds, and suspended by 
agold chain. Charles also bestowed upon him 
the honor of knighthood, an annuity, and a 

Success and prosperity awaited him at every 
turn ; and but for his extravagant habits, and his 
wild idea of discovering the philosopher’s stone, 
he might have realized a vast fortune in England, 
where he fixed his residence for life. 

Had he forgotten the Helen of his youthful 
dream? Never for a moment had that beauti- 
ful face faded from his memory. Who can tell 
how this man—stricken down by premature old 
age, the wine of life exhausted, the body infirm 
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and weak, the spirit enfeebled, dying of untimely 
decay at forty-two—who can tell how different 
might have been his life, had fate decreed him 
the husband of Helen Formann? Almost in 
his last year on earth, he met with a new realiza- 
tion of his dream of love, Atthe court of King 
Charles, through the intervention of Backing- 
ham, who was the firm friend of the artist, he 
was introduced to the beautiful Maria Ruthven, 
the daughter of Lord Gowry. All that was left 
of a heart that had been twice wrecked ; all that 
was left of a life that had been frittered away by 
passion, extravagance and the love of splendor ; 
all that remained of the glorious artist, who 
might have been so glorious as @ man, was Offered 
to her acceptance. 

For the first time—now that he was past lov- 
ing, he was truly beloved. Helen Formann’s 
love for him was but a passing fancy, which her 
pure nature soon scorned and repented of. 
Marie Berg’s was that of a peasant girl, longing 
to distance her companions by possessing the 
affections of one in a higher rank than her own, 
But this, of the innocent daughter of Lord 
Gowry—the wild rose of Scotland—was the first 
pure, warm, tender affection that had réally ever 
bloomed for Anthony Vandyck. 

From afar he heard of the death of his old 
master, Paul Rubens, whose threescore years and 
upwards had brought nothing but honor, pros- 
perity and fame. How his own life faded into 
nothingness before the truly noble and usefal 
life of Rubens. Even then, had he not just been 
united to Maria Ruthven, he would have gone 
back to his early love; so firmly was her image 
fixed in his heart. His young wife knew nothing 
of all this. The scandals of Flanders had not 
penetrated into England, and she had never 
heard of Paul Rubens. She—poor, innocent 
child! was only looking at her husband’s pale 
face, and wondering that her love could not win 
him back to health. She thought not of the 
desolate Flemish lady who, still young and 
beautiful, was sitting in her dreary weeds, by _ 
the coffin of him whom all Europe loved and 
honored. She dreamed not, that ere a single 
year had rolled round, she would be acting in 
the same ghastly spectacle of death. 

The church of St. Paul received the dust of 
Anthony Vandyck, and his epitaph was writ- 
ten by the gentle poet, Cowley. Wept over 
by a lovely and innocent wife, and mourned 
by a king, who, however dissolute in character, 
was still appreciative oft genius, the remem- 
brance of his talents cherished in the heart of 
every lover of art, who can say that his ashes # 
did not receive all the homage they merited ? 
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1 AM THINKING, 
BY WILLIE WARE. 


Tam thinking, I'am thinking, 
Of the long and dreary past; 

Of the many cares and sorrows 
Old Time has o’er me cast. 


Tam thinking, I am thinking, 
Of the friends of earlier years ; 
Of the days of boyish friendship, 
When for me there were no fears. 


Tam thinking, I am thinking, 
Of this weary, toilsome life; 
Made up of joys and sorrows, 
Heavenly calms and bitter strife. 


Tam thinking, I am thinking, 
Of our coming home in heaven: 
Where the wronged are free from sorrow, 
And their wrongers are forgiven. 


THE SARDINIAN PEDLER. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Tux little village of Balenne, in Sardinia, is 
one of the prettiest that meets the eye of the 
traveller through this picturesque region. It is 
perched upon the highest range of mountain 
scenery commanding extensive views; and its 
cultivation is more than equal to the other towns 
’ jn the same locality. Where the fields are not 
rich enough for other purposes, they are appro- 
priated to the goats, of which there are a large 
number ; almost every one of the farmers and 
the better sort of peasants possessing several, 
and, in many cases, a considerable stock. 

Afar from the din and turmoil of cities, the 
peaceful inhabitants of these mountains ply their 
humble labor, without a wish for greater dis- 
tinction ; except that now and then, some per- 
turbed and restless spirit will be stirred up by 
strife or ambition, and seek a higher or noisier 
lot at a distance from the quiet scenes of the 
mountain villages. 

“ Once on a time,” there lived at Balenne, a 
farmer who valued himself particularly upon 
his possessions. Indeed, his farm was the best 
within the village; he had a good stock of cattle, 
& productive firm, and a quantity of sheep 
which no other landholder could equal. 

But there was one possession that he prized 
above them all, as well he might; and this was 
his daughter and only child, Leona, a very 
pretty and modest young maiden, whose gentle- 
ness of demeanor and simplicity of dress were 
Worthy of imitation by every farmer's daughter 
or peasant girl in Balenne, 


As might be expected, both from her own 
charms, and her father’s profitable estate, Leona 
had no lack of lovers; but she withdrew herself 
from their notice as much as possible, seemingly 
with no desire for the expression of their admir- 
ation, and remained at home nearly all the time, 
occupied with household matters, in which she 
proved a most efficient helper to her mother. 
The broad, farm-house kitchen, an apartment 
more constantly occupied than any other in the 
house, was kept neat, fresh, and beautifully 
sweet by the hands of Leona; while the cooking 
of the establishment always received its nicest 
touches through her delicate taste and skill. 
Glad indeed was Dame Alber that her daugh- - 
ter signified no intention of listening to her many 
suitors; both because she could not bear the 
thought of parting with her, and also, because 
she believed that there was not one in Balenne 
who was half good enough to be Leona’s hus- 
band. So the girl went on to the mature age 
of nineteen, without having an accepted lover. 
She tended her flowers, waited upon her parents, 
and performed all her duties with a cheerful- 
ness of temper which made perpetual sunshine 
in the old farm-house ; all the time apparently 
unconscious of the pain she was inflicting upon 
the youths of Balenne, or the jealousy she was 
exciting in the maidens. Leona knew well 
enough that she was beautiful. How, indeed, 
could she help knowing what her mirror so elo- 
quently told her, and which every tongue about 
her confirmed? §o, she had none of the little, 
silly affectation of pretending that she did not 
know her own beauty; but: satisfied with its 
possession, she strove to keep the friends which 
her face brought her, by the charms of her mind 
and manners. 

Among her most highly favored places of 
visiting, although she not often indulged in this 
feminine amusement, being happier at home 
than anywhere, was the house of a widow lady, 
whose husband had been a Sardinian officer, of a 
rather low grade it is true, but whose bravery 
in the battle in which he was killed would un- 
questionably have brought bim preferment, had 
he lived to receive it. Madame Rayner was a 
woman far Above the ordinary standard of the 
Balenne females; being of higher birth even 
than her husband, after whose death she retired 
with her only child to this mountain village, 
where she could practice the economy now so 
necessary with her narrow income, and have. 
leisure to educate her son. 

Lonis Rayner was a good son to his mother, 


bat somewhat proud and high-spirited. He 
disdained the unambitious youths of Balenne, — 
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* little lawn before Madame Rayner’s door. She 


cand held no intercourse with them whatever ; 
devoting all his time to literary pursuits, except- 
ing a few hours each week to solitary hunting 
or fishing, by which he supplied his mother’s 
-table. In ‘fact, Louis was becoming a trifle in- 
.dolent, and nota trifie misanthropic. His mother, 
alarmed at his total scorn of such society as 
Balenne afforded, took pains to draw some of 
house; but he turned 
‘away from them all, until she discovered a charm 
“in the danghter of the farmer, Auber, which she 
‘believed could soothe the perturbed and moody 
‘spirit of her son. Very sweet and lovely was 
the vision of the fair Leona, as she came up the 


had’seen the lady several times in the little, un- 
“pretending library room of Balenne, and had 
been introduced to her each time by some mutual 
friend. Each time Madame Rayner had urged 
her to call on her, and won by her pleasant 
‘manners, Leona had availed herself of the in- 
-vitation. Louis, however, had kept out of sight 
at these times, until one day, unexpectedly en- 
tering the room where she sat, waiting for his 
‘mother, he found that he could not accomplish 
‘a retreat without absolute rudeness. Madame 
Rayner knew too well what she was about, to be 
ina hurry to interrupt the conversation which 
was going on between the two; and when, at 
Jength, she could not decorously wait any longer, 
she was delighted to find by the unwonted sparkle 
inthe eyes of Louis, and the animation of his 
voice, that he was pleased and interested in his 
new acquaintance. 

The result was, that while Leona went home 
to think of the animated and intelligent youth 
who had made her morning so pleasant, Louis 
was roused to a sentiment unknown before, and 
declared to his mother that he could not live 
without Leona Alber. For several days he 
talked of nothing else. His mother soothed 
him by continually inventing occasions for the 
two to meet; and when, after a few weeks ma- 
dame was taken ill, Leona was sent for, and en- 
treated by mother and son not to leave her. 
Leona promised; and she attended her poor 
friend faithfully until she died. The grief of 
Louis was deep but noiseless, and Leona strove 
long before she could rouse him from the utter 
depression into which he had fallen. 

When all was over, and the funeral services 
performed, she went home, leaving him all alone, 
for he would have no one in the house. Finally, 
the Albers prevailed on him to go to the farm- 
house, and he became more tranquil. As his 
‘sadness wore off, he declared his love for Leona, 


laid before her father. The worldly prudence 
of Dame Alber and her husband forbade them 
to throw away their daughter upon one who had 
no visible means of support; but they both 
liked the young man, and Alber promised as 
s6on as he could furnish two hundred crowns, he 
should be entitled to his daughter’s hand, and a 
third of his farm. Stung’ with the impossibility 
of accomplishing this, in a place like Balenne, 
Louis had to call to his aid all his fortitade and 
strength, and even then he could see no hope. 
Added to his present distress, he was maddened 
with the knowledge that a richer suitor was 
proffering his claims to Leona’s notice; and 
although he did not doubt her constancy, yet he 
feared that the avarice of her father might ope- 
rate unfavorably for him. He left the farm for 
his own solitary home ; but the lovers met every 
day, renewing their vows of unending devotion. 
Leona came to their trysting place one night 
with a face fall of alarm. Young Launy, her 
new lover, had been urging her father anew, and 
Alber, satisfied that Louis could not produce 
the money he required, had made a request, 
almost amounting to a command, that she should 
receive Launy as her lover. That evening, all 
the young people of Balenne were invited to a 
wedding. The daughter of one of the richest 
farmers was to be married, and a grand merry- 
making was to succeed the marriage ceremony. 
Leona, for a wonder, was going; and Lonis 
agreed to go with her, although he was in no 
mood for mirth. He kept out of the principal 
room most of the evening, and seating himself 
by the wide kitchen fire, he listened with grow- 
ing interest to the adventures of a French pedler, 
who was relating his hair-breadth escapes among 
the mountains, in his lonely travels. These 
pedlers do almost the entire business that is 
transacted in the retired villages of Corsica and 
Sardinia. They purchase, at Genoa, as much 
as they can pack into two large knapsacks, their 
stock consisting of handkerchiefs, dresses, sew- 
.ing materials, lace and jewelry; and they have 
no difficulty of disposing of the whole in a short 
time. The return of these itinerant merchants, 
at certain periods, is anxiously expected, and 
eagerly welcomed by the female portion of these 
scattered communities, and “the pedler” is 
quite an important personage in their houses, 
their food and lodging for their brief stay being 
always generously given without pay, the news 
they bring affording sufficient compensation. 
Sometimes, however, they are not fortunate 
enough to reach a neighborhood or hamlet, when 
night approaches. In this case, they hetake 
themselves to some cave, where, by the help of 


and she, fully reciprocating it, the matter was 
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flint and steel, they can make a fire of dry 
leaves, and then lie down with their knapsack 
for a pillow. His experiences in these mountains 
often form the materials of rich stories which he 
relates at the firesides of future entertainers. 
Thus, in many ways, the pedier, without any 
fixed abode, becomes a part and parcel of many 
honses, welcomed by old men, young brides and 
little children, who are all consumers of his 
wares. 

He was in the midst of one of his thrilling 
adventures, when Louis, whose curiosity was 
thoroughly aroused, took his seat near him, and 
listened with such undisguised interest as to 
canse the pedler to remark him closely. He 
frankly answered all the questions of Lonis, as 
to his intended route, and the period of his re- 
turn, and, apparently well pleased with each 
other, they separated with an express desire to 
meet again. Louis went home that night with a 
feeling of desperation. Through the open door 
of the kitchen where he had sat, he had seen 
unequivocal demonstrations of love on the part 
of young Launy towards Leona; and as un- 
equivocal encouragement on the part of her 
father, who was present a portion of the evening. 
Something must be done! Leona should be 
his, if he risked life itself to win her. 

“But no use in that,” he said, bitterly, “ for 
courage and intellect, and all that she or I prize, 
is nothing without money. By heaven! Alber 
thinks more of that stupid fellow with his purse, 
than he would of the angel Gabriel. I would 
that my father’s profession were open to me now. 
I would carry Leona off to-night, and people 
would admire it in asoldier—but were I to do it 
now! Didn’tI envy the pedler to-night, when 
he opened his well-filled purse, and showed the 
the gold and silver? I wish he would loan it to 
me, to dazzle Alber’s eyes with.” 

While Louis spoke, a thought came into his 
head, which he in vain endeavored to repel. 
Every time he looked at the image which it 
brought up, it grew less frightful than at first, 
and its accompanying sentiment dwindled from 
acrime toa mere business transaction, which, 
though out of the common course, could be 
rectified at a future time. In short, the good 
and exemplary Louis, whose whole life before 
this, had been free from any thought of doing 
evil, was now planning to get the pedler’s money 
peaceably if he could—forcibly if he must. It 
is said, that Satan, when he makes his first. tri- 
umph over the good, leaves but little space be- 
tween the planning and executing the deed to 
which he tempts. In Louis’s case, he made no 
exception to the general rule, for the next morn- 


ing he was upon the track of the pedler, as he 
had described his intended: route. He soon 
became sensible, however, that the pedler had 
changed his purpose of coming this way, or that 
he had not set out so early as he proposed, for 
there were no traces of him in the damp forest, 
through which he must have passed, had he 
pursued his original design. Retracing his steps, 
he came back to a cavern which he had acciden- 
tally noticed as he passed. It was now the dusk 
of evening, but not too dark for him to perceive 
that around the mouth of the cave, there were 
the marks of a man’s boot. Louis crept can- 
tiously in, and there sat the pediler, his whole 
figure lighted up strongly by a blazing fire, a 
comfortable supper on a rock by his side, and 
his happy face beaming as kindly as it had done 
by the farmer’s fireside. Louis advanced toward 
him and bade him good evening. 

“Ah, my friend of the hostelrie,” said the 
pedler. ‘ What chance brings you to this wild 
place, that seems only fit for owls and pediers.?”’ 

“I came purposely to see you,” answered 
Louis. 

** Very good; Iam to have a party then, in 
this castle, and you see the board is laid for 
supper. Sit down, and partake with me.” 

“ Not until I know whether I shall kill you or 
not.” 

The pedler’s face expressed surprise, but no 
alarm. He evidently trusted to the good face 
of the young man more than to his threatening 
words. 

“ Listen,” said Louis, and he stated his whole 
story precisely as it was, in connection with 
Leona, and the impossibility of his raising the 
sum which the eupidity of Alber demanded. 
“Now,” he continued, “ it is at your option, to 
lend me the two hundred crowns, and trust to 
my repaying you, or run the risk of my taking 
it forcibly by despatching»you. I have no timé 
for hesitation, for already they may be forcing 
her to marry Auguste Launy. Here—I swear 
to you that I will repay you, but you may have 
to wait some time for me to accumulate it.”’ 

_ Of course, the pedler chose to loan the money, 
and after exacting a promise of secrecy from him, 
Louis sat down to supper with him in the most 
friendly manner. He stayed through the night, 
and they parted in the morning, each pur- 
suing his own way. Before parting, Louis 
gave him a silver button from his sleeve. - It 
was his father’s, and he valued it highly. 

“Whenever I can repay you,” he Said, “I 
will advertise this button as lost, and offer two 
hundred crowns for its restoration. You will 
receive what I owe you, apparently as the re- 
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ward. Do you understand There is to be 
no talk whatever of the loan.” 

With the money so strangely obtained, Louis 
renewed his application to Alber, who was sur- 
prised at finding thet he was now rich enough 
to claim his bride. ‘They were married in the 
course of the following week, and the honse so 
long desolate, seemed once more the abode of 
peace and cheerfulness. I say seemed—for in 
the breast of Louis there was a canker that de- 
stroyed half his happiness. True, he had not 
actually intended to commit a crime; and he 
had done no harm that he did not mean to rem- 
edy. But conscience is not satisfied with these 
quibbles, and he longed to make the actual res. 
titution he had promised. 

Next year, the pedler came again, and Louis, 
happening to meet him, insisted on his going 
directly to his house, where Leona, who remem- 


bered him, made him welcome. ‘Two or three 
years passed away, each marked by the annual 
visit of the pedler, and the earnest invitation of 
the Rayners to take up his abode at their house. 
The fourth year, Leona’s father had paid the 


debt of nature, and Louis anxiously awaited 
the arrival of his creditor. He had removed 


from his own cottage to the farm-house, and was 
now comparatively a rich man. From motives 
of pride, he had never taken the offered portion 
of Alber’s estate, and the farmer was too ava- 
ricious to press it upon him. But now, he came 
into possession of more than he could = be- 


lieved that Alber owned. 


It was just at the gloaming of a snowy winter 
day, when Louis, who was abroad on some 
errand, saw the pedler cross the road below him. 


He shouted to him to come up the hill. They 
entered together, and sat down to the cheerful 
evening meal with Leona and her oldest child. 
The other two were safe in bed. After supper, 
Louis said to his visitor : 
“Ihave lost a button like this on my sleeve. 
I would give two hundred crowns. to find it.” 
. “And I,” said the pedler, “have one exactly 
like it.. But I will not take your money, for it 
gives me pleasure to restore the button.”’ 
Leona looked up surprised. “Send little 


Sophia to bed,” said Louis to his wife, “I 
wish to speak with you.” 

Afver the child was gone, Louis said to her: 
“ Darling, there is but one thing in which I 
ever deceived you, from the first hour of our 
acquaintance until now; and that regards the 
debt which I owe to our good friend here. It 
is to him alone that we are indebted for being 


together. Had it not been for him, you would 
have been the wife of Auguste Launy.” , 


Heaven forbid!” 

“Most assaredly; your father had it all 
planned, when I appeared before him so unex- 
pectedly, with the two hundred crowns he de- 
manded.” 

“ Yes, yes, love; that was a mystery.” 

_ “Well, I had it of our good friend——” 

“Who thinks your generous. hospitality is 
enough to cancel the debt.” 

“Nay,” answered Louis; “you are to take 
the money also.” 

“Certainly,” said Leona ; “ that would be buta 
poor return for the happiness you have given us.” 

“But what would you say, darling, if you 
were told that I robbed him—that I threatened 
his life, if he did not permit me to take it? 
Would you bear to look on me again ?” 

“ And you did this for love of me, Louis?” 


“J did, indeed. There was no other way to 


gain you, and wrong and bad as it was, I think 
you must forgive me, for I was ina state of 
madness.” 


“Forgive you! O, Louis, I would forgive 
anything but the loss of your affections. Be- 
sides, I know well that you would never commit 


such a deed as you threatened—nay, you would 


never threaten again.” 

Louis smiled. ‘I cannot even repent of what 
I have done; and should do it again, if there 
were the same temptation. But of course, that 
can never happen again,” he added, as a grave 
look settled upon her face. “ There are no more 
brides to commit sin for, thank heaven! But 


come, my friend, let me have the only pleasure 
which can attach to this sad business. Take 
your two hundred crowns, and if you ever see 
an unfortunate wight'in the position from which 
you saved me, just lend him the money without 
waiting to be asked.” 

The pedler in afew years had prospered so 
well, that he was able to retire from his wander- 
ing life. The former habitation of Louis was 
stillempty. He re fitted it, and offered it rent- 
free'to his old friend, who had decided to be 
married, and settle down quietly, as the French 
pedlers, by their superior economy and prudence 
are often enabled to do. 


toadying writer in 
Paris paper is undertaking to show that the Bo- 
napartes sprang from a very ancient and noble 
family of Lombardy. This is enough to raise 
the great emperor out of his sarcophagus and out 
of his boots—for he prided himself on springing 
from the people, and loved to flaunt his lowly 
origin in the faces of the sovereigns and aristo- 
crats of Europe. 
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MOTHERLESS AND BLIND, 


Tell her gently in love's whisper of the sweet and fragrant 
flowers, 
, That are opening into beauty in their green and leafy 
bowers ; 
For I know she loves them dearly, though she never may 
behold 
The little tender flower-buds that so lovingly unfold. 


There’s a home of rest and beauty—a home of joy and 
love, 

For none are sad and sightless in yon spirit-home above; 

And I know she will grow happy when you tell her of 
that land 

Where her dear and blessed mother dwells amid the angel 
band. 

Tell her of her baby brother, with his sweet and happy 
face, 

Who never knew a mother’s loss—though none may fill 
her place! 

And perchance her lovely precepts may guide his feet 
aright, 

For her face is calm and holy as the beauties of the night. 

Sometimes I think it was God’s will to call her mother 
home, 

That she might guard her sightless child where’er her 
footsteps roam ; 

For I know an angel mother must hold achild more dear, 


Than an earthly mother ever could whilst with her chil- 
dren here. 

I know by my own feelings—by my spirit-yearning deep, 

That angels love their earthly friends, and watch them 
when they weep; 

Een while my pen glides o’er the page, my Lewie hovers 


nigh, 

And another beauteous seraph gladdens now my spirit’s 
eye. 

Sometimes, when I grow heartsick, and feel a strange 


my breast; 

When I think of that sweet maiden, the motherless and 
blind, 

I chide myself most bitterly, and quickly bow resigned. 


When I see her calmly sitting—her twin sister by her 
side— 

With her blue eyes closed forever—all life’s sweetest joys 
denied— 

Then I think that God our Fatheris so merciful and kind, 

That he never will forsake her, the motherless and blind. 


THE SOMNAMBULIST. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Tae family of Frederick Von Bruner had 
wmbered various of its most distinguished 
‘embers as martyrs to a long descended and 
heditary gout. Only one of this noble family 
Nained, in the person of Frederick, who, while 
henherited the fine qualities and handsome 
15 
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features of his ancestors, was suspected, by his 
family physician, who had watched the symptoms 
of his father and brothers, to be marked out for 
the same fate, unless the most vigorous measures 
were taken to prevent the insidious attacks of 
the enemy. To avert this misfortune, Dr. Ebert 
ordered his patient to the baths of Wiesbaden. 
Unfortunately, Frederick, although of aristo- 
cratic birth, was poor; his sole possessions being 
an army officer’s pay, an old lawsuit, as old and 
intricate as little Miss Flyte’s chancery case, 
and the reversionary interest so deplorable in 
the dreaded gout. To amend these undesirable 
deficiencies in his fortunes, Frederick might, 
like other young men, have been tempted to 
visit the baths for the express purpose of entrap- 
ping some unwary heiress. With his youth, un- 
blemished name, aristocratic appearance and 
singular beauty, it would have been no hard 


task to find himself a wife, not only among the 
rich parvenues that frequent the baths, but in 


the more exclusive haunts of aristocratic wealth. 
But vain were the advances of either of these 
ranks to the handsome young German. Fred- 
erick’s heart had long been in the sole posses- 
sion of tae daughter of ‘an old neighbor of the 
Von Bruners, who, though lacking the patrician 
von to his name, was possessed of a large fortune, 
‘of which Mademoiselle Minna was sole heiress. 

Frederick, with the generous unselfishness of 
youth, would have been truly glad, had Minna 
inherited only a bare competency. He could 
not bear to be accused of mercenary purposes, 
which his heartacquitted him fully of meditating. 
So, with the timidity, it is true, of one who seeks 
alliance with wealth, yet with the secret con- 
sciousness that his character and position ought 
to overbalance any defect of fortune, he laid the 
case before Mr. Engel. 

The father of Minna respected—nay, loved 
Frederick Von Bruner. Moreover, he coveted 
the patrician prefix, and thought that Madame 
Von Bruner would sound extremely well, when 
he spoke of his daughter; but his desire for a 
wealthy son-in-law overtopped all this. He could 
not, however, fail of admiring the generosity of 
the lover, while he deprecated his romantic mag- 
nanimity in offering to renounce all that the 


young lady might have in expectation, M., 
Engel was fifty — Frederick but twenty-two. 
The former smiled, and thought in all proba- 
bility, the young man would learn wisdom, as 
he had himself with advancing years. 

“ After all, my dear Von Bruner,” he said, in. 
reply to his earnest words, “ you are presenting 
to me the romance, not the reality of life. A 
few years will change your views thoroughly.”’ 


Frederick shook his head incredulously. 

“ Pity it is that the world destroys this fresh, 
young feeling so early. But as philosophers, 
we must necessarily entertain views that senti- 
mentalists despise, until they in their turn be- 
come philosophers.” 

“When I become cold-hearted and selfish like 
that, may I cease to live!” exclaimed Fred. 

Engel smiled. “I willgive you my daughter, 
my dear Von Bruner, on condition of your accu- 
mulating a sufficient property.” 

“And your estimate of what that ought to 
be is—” 

“To any other man than yourself, I should 
say, seventy-five thousand dollars; but so much 
do I like you, my dear fellow, so well satisfied of 
your ability to make my daughter happy, that in 
your case I will say only forty thousand. When 
you-can give me proof that you possess this sum, 
Minna shall be yours.” 

And s0, with this very consoling prospect be- 
fore him, Von Bruner set off for Wiesbaden. 
An interview with Minna gave him the assurance 
that her heart, at least, was untouched by the 
supreme selfishness which he attributed to the 
father; and hope, which seldom deserts the 
young, still lingered with both. 

Dr. Ebert had a friend at Wiesbaden—a med- 
ical man, to whom he gave a letter of recom- 
mendation. He did this, because he thought he 
would be a valuable acquaintance to the young 
man, as well as a reliable practitioner in case of 


‘fliness. At the same time he expressed a wish 


that Dr. Efendahl should write to him from 
time to time, his opinion of the efficacy of the 
baths upon Frederick’s constitution. 

The doctor did even more than this. He took 
a strong interest in his friend’s patient, and in- 
vited him very frequently to his home, where he 
endeavored to make him as easy and happy as 
possible. Ie also wrote often to Dr. Ebert, and 
detailed his views upon the character as well as 
the physical organization of Von Bruner. These 
letters, or the sum of them, Dr. Ebert often im- 
parted to Minna Engel, who was a great favor- 
ite of his. After an absence of some months 
however, on the part of Frederick, he received 
one from his friend, which we will permit to tell 
its own story. 


“My pear Esert :—From the praises which 
I have voluntarily bestowed on your friend, you 
will not expect me to send you anything of a 
condemnatory character. Believe me, I grieve 
to do so; but hoping that you will have some 
influence — him, I feel bound to tell you that 
M. Von ner isa gamester! You will be 
shocked, I know; as from the perfect confidence 
you have seemed to repose in me, I cannot think 
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you would have withholden so important a par 
ticular, had you known it. Of course, I make 
no such statement without having proofs—proofs 
which I will show you atany time, through your 
own vision. I can only add—come and see, 

Yours as ever, EFENDARL.” 


Dr. Ebert received this intelligence with a sor. 
row that indicated how sincerely he had been 
attached to Frederick. Through means of one 
of those gossiping creatures who infest watering 
places, the same story reached M. Engel at the 
same time; and at the doctor’s second stopping. 
place on the road to Wiesbaden, he was sur- 
prised to encounter both Minna and her father, 
The young lady had not yet found out her father’s 
object in taking her thither, but the seniors soon 
found that their purpose was the same. Both 
visited Dr. Efendahl on their arrival, and he 
imparted to them what his own eyes had wit- 
nessed ; the nightly entrance of Frederick at a 
late hour, into one of the most notorious gam- 
bling houseg in the city. 

“Have you spoken to him?” asked Ebert. 

“Thave not. I preferred consulting with you 
as an older friend. I will accompany you both 
this night if you wish ic.” 

“This night it must be,” said M. Engel, 
“since I can no longer conceal—after to-morrow 
at least—my object in coming here, from my 
daughter. She will be expecting, of course, a 
call from Von Bruner the moment that our ar- 
rival at Wiesbaden transpires.”’ 

“This night then, at ten, we meet here again.” 

Minna sat in her room at the hotel, wondering 
what had become of her father, and why Fred- 
erick did not call. She dared not venture out; 
and altogether the morning passed very uncom- 
fortably. When her father at length appeared, 
he was silent and abstracted. She begged him 
to go out with her, but he entreated her to re- 
main within for this day at least, until the pur- 
pose for which he came should be accomplished. 
“ After that, you shall be as gay as you please,” 
he said, with a smile, which did not seem to 
come from the heart. He remained with her 
until nearly ten, and then, asking her to sit up 
for him, he went out. Little did Minna dream 
where he was going, or what was his object. 

Frederick Von Bruner had been growing 
strong and healthful under the influence of the 
waters. The only inconvenience he experienced 
was a stronger inclination to sleep. On this 
evening particularly, he found it impossible tc 
resist, and had retired before ten, profound] 
sleepy and tired, and before the clock struck, ’ 
was perfectly oblivious of all around him. }* 
even the image enshrined in his deepest a® 
tions had power to keep him from slumber. 
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While he thus lay, the three gentlemen were 
leaving Dr. Efendahl’s house. They approached 
the apartments most usually attended by the 
better sort of gamesters, and on entering, they 
placed themselves in a situation from whence 
they could see every table, but were screened 
from observation by the players. Every face 
was unfamiliar. The young and old were alike 
there; the experienced cheat and the “ pigeon ” 
he was about to pluck. Dr. Ebert gave a tri- 
umphant glance at his friend, as if he believed 
him mistaken. Efendahl interpreted the glance, 
and merely said, “ wait !” 

‘They did wait. Precisely at eleven, a figure, 
in every respect like that of Frederick entered 
the room, and approached a certain table. The 
players made way for him, and he sat down and 
commenced to play. He exhibited the most 
perfect self-possession, appeared fully occupied 
with the game, and showed little or no emotion 
at either winning or losing. 

At this point, M. Engel entreated his friends 
to remain exactly where they were, until he 
should return with his daughter. Dr. Ebert ex- 
postulated, but to no purpose. 

“ She will not believe it, unless convinced by 
her own sight,” he answered, and in a very short 
time he returned with her. 


Perfectly unconscious of the character of the 


place, she saw in the gayly decorated and bril- 
liant room, only an ordinary party, amusing 
themselves with cards, until her father undeceived 
her. She was startled and troubled that he 
should have brought her hither, and urged him 
to suffer her to go home, 

“One moment, Minna. This is a ‘hell,’ and 
these people are confirmed gamesters. Now, look 
at the third table, and tell me who sits there upon 
the right ?” 

She looked, shrieked and fainted. Her father 
carried her out, and put her into a carriage. As 
soon as he saw her revive, he left her in her own 
room with her maid, and returned to his friends. 
In the next moment he strode up to the table, 
and was just grasping the arm of Frederick, 
when he was arrested in the motion by a smart 
tap on hisown. Looking round, he discovered 
Professor Paul, the most distinguished physiolo- 
gist of Germany, and an acquaintance of his own. 
Shaking Engel warmly by the hand, he apolo- 
gized for his roughness by saying : 

“That young man must not be disturbed. 
He is in a somnambulic state, and would die 
instantly if suddenly awakened. I have studied 
him here for several nights, and have trembled 
lest some sudden shock should kill him at once. 
He drew Engel off into a corner, gave him a 


dissertation upon somnambulism, and while the 
two mortified physicians listened somewhat 
sullenly to his long-winded explanations, it was 
interrupted by an unusual confusion. 

“What is the matter?” asked the visitors. 

“ The bank is broken,” answered a gentleman 
near them, and, pointing to Frederick, he added, 
“ the fortunate winner is that young man.” 

Perfectly calm and unmoved, Von Bruner was 
seen to gather up his winnings, putting them 
carefully in his pocket, and leave the house with- 
out a word. 

The next morning he rose late and unre- 
freshed. Putting on his clothes, he found his 
pockets unusually heavy, and hastened to ascer- 
tain the cause. Gold, notes and checks were 
successively taken out, until in his rapid count- 
ing henumbered sixty thousand dollars! Often, 
lately, he had been exceedingly puzzled with 
regard to money; sometimes finding more, 
sometimes less, than he imagined he possessed. 
It had not only puzzled, but troubled him ; but 
having no one to talk to about it, he had tried 
to think he was mistaken as to the fact. Hith- 
erto there had been only small sums, either 
missed or gained ; but now he was perfectly con- 
founded. While he was in this state, he was 
surprised at the apparition of M. Engel, followed 
by the trio of physicians. An explanation took 
place, Professor Paul undertook to cure him of 
his somnambulism ; and the result was a speedy 
marriage with Minna Engel, cordially agreed 
to by her father, and rejoiced in by his three 
medical friends, and we trust also by the reader. 


WERSTERIAN, 


Mr. Speaker,” said Ezekiel Webster, some 
twenty-seven years ago, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives of New Hampshire, “we have heard 
from our infancy of the exorbitant system of tax- 
ation in England, and of the oppressive weight 
with which it presses her population. It is true 
that no people ever bore burdens like hers. Her 
system of taxes is felt severely in every branch 
of her industry—agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing. It bears with a load almost in- 
supportable. It treads upon her people with the 
weight of an elephant with a war-castle upon 
his .”—Boston Ji 


LOOK AT HOME, 


“John,” said a clergyman to his man, “you 
should become a tetotaller, you have been drink- 
ing again today.” “ Do you never take a drop 

oursel’, meenister?”’ Yes, John; you must 
ook at your circumstances and mine !” “ Varra 
true, sir,” says John ; “ but can you tell me how 
the streets of Jerusalem were kept so clean?’ 
“No, John, I cannot tell you that!” “ Weel, 
sir, it was just because every one kept his ain 
door clean.” — Vermont Eagle. 
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FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. 


A MODEL LOVE-LETTER. 


BY G. S. CAMPANA. 


O thou whose virgin heart I wish to please, 

My dearest, sweetest, loveliest, best Louise! 

When gudgeons build their nests in mountain tops, 
And hungry fishermen catch mutton-chops; 

When oysters upon currant-bushes grow, 

And rivulets with milk and honey flow; 

When turkeys from their spits shall fly to greet me, 
And roast-pigs ery aloud, ‘“‘O come and eat me!” 
When “‘ mountain-dew ” shall need no distillation, 
And “ double-ex” be brewed by inspiration ; 

When geese Jive on their livers, and papa 

Shall buy from them his pates-de-foie-gras ; 

When pigs to philosophic truths awaken, 

And furnish plentiful extracts from Bacon ; 

When “ bulls and bears” shall neither growl nor gore, 
And “lame ducks ” waddle in Wall Street no more; 
When gamblers’ “ pigeons ” win back all they’ve lost, , 
And Peter Funks sell watches at prime cost ; 

When “ Brindle ” goes to market with her cheeses, 
And no one but her sells, unless she pleases ; 

When buffaloes sell “ robes * for current money, 
And bees grow rich by manufacturing honey ; 
When beavers trade in furs, and shopping maids 
Bargain with silk-worms for their new brocades ; 
When bats improve their sight by wearing glasses, 
And nightingales learn music from jackasses ; 
When ladies teem with wit, and never show it, 
Look beautiful as angels—and don’t know it; 

When ancient maidens cease to sigh for youth, 
And politicians aim to tell the truth ; 

When spendthrifts learn to reckon cent. per cent., 
And miners cease to mourn their money spent; 
When rivers upward from their sources fly, 

And pump the mighty depths of ocean dry ; 

When all the lofty mountains fall, ker-slap! 

And tumble down into the valleys’ lap; 

When polar suns cook beefsteaks, slice by slice, 
And Yankees go to Guinea for their ice; 

When steamers o’er the Rocky Mountains go, 

And railroads cross the Gulf of Mexico; 

When sleigh-bells ring the fourth day of July, 
And cherries ripen for our Christmas pie ; 

When Turkey carpets, woven all complete, 

Shall be the grass that grows beneath your feet ; 
When wool shall float in fleecy clouds above you,— 
Then, dearest—only then—I’ll cease to love you 


“PAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY.” 
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BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


In the still romantic region round Enniskillen, 
in the old kingdom of Ulster, Ireland, there 
stood, near the middle of the sixteenth century, 
a fortress covering an immense extent of ground, 
and‘octupied by descendants of the dethroned 
kings of that country. Since its subjection to 
Henry JI., the different generations of these 
heirs had dwelt here, holding as warm a place in 
the popular*heart as ever before ; and at the time 
of which we write, the last male of the line had 


been a twelvemonth dead, leaving one daughter, 
who was now in English parlance the young 
Countess of Ulster, but known and styled by the 
inhabitants throughout the north of Ireland as 
their queen, while they contentedly allowed his 
widow to remain, as their conquerors called her, 
Lady of Enniskillen. Of course, among tho 
nobility of the region, there were not wanting 
pretenders to the hand of the young heiress ; and 
among these, there were two who seemed to 
have distanced all others—one, the Earl Law- 
rence of Blackrocks, by his determined perse- 
verance, the other by his own personal qualities 
and the favor of the Countess Clarive. This 
lover was Baron Harvey of Clare. The rivalry 
between these suitors was bitter, and neither of 
them lost any opportunity of presenting his 
claims. But the baron, though the inferior in 
rank and possessions, looked, spoke, danced and 
sang better than the earl; and it was believed 
that he loved better, “for,” said Clarice, “he 
loves me, and the earl loves Ulster, and except 
that he hates Clare, would willingly surrender 
me to him could he gain thereby my wealth.” 

The castle of Enniskillen stood on a level 
about a hundred rods from the sea-shore, a 
bleak, rocky coast, abounding in caverns and 
gaps worn by the everlasting raging of the At- 
lantic in wild northwest storms. Behind it a 
wood rose, clothing a range of small hills be- 
yond which broad, fertile valleys lay sheltered, 
well tilled and yielding great harvests. At the 
close of a stormy day, Blackrocks, as he was 
familiarly known, might have been seen impa- 
tiently pacing to and fro on the shore, hidden 
from the observation of the castle by abold bend 
of the beach. 

“Another such day,” he murmured, “ would 
be enough. Up should fly those gates and 
sluices, and flood the castle—and then it would 
be an easy affair to bring out the bird perched 
on my wrist! But Fate is against me; the west 
is as clear as a jewel, the sea runs too low to 
reach the first cave, and I must wait. What 
keeps Dennis?’ he exclaimed, stamping his 
foot with an oath. But at the word, a man stole 
cautiously round a cliff and met him. 

“Thave given them your orders,” he said. 
“Ross is in the Valley Sligo, and the Black 
Band at Lough Neagh, and just out of Donegal, 
the Slieve is mustering. There will be over five 
hundred, or maybe a thousand, well armed, too, 
though none so much powder or guns.” 

“A thousand spears are not to be laughed at, 
Dennis,” said his master. 

“And so the maid may find,” answered 
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FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. 


“ You'll assemble them all in the Valley Ree, 
just five leagues hence, where we may call them 
at an hour’s notice. I try the dainty dame once 
more, and then if I leave one stone upon another 
of Enniskillen Castle, may Blackrocks lose its 
lord ” 

“Thear,” answered Dennis. “They shall be 
to-morrow where a blast of my trumpet shall 
summon them, and tumble the lady’s towers 
round her head!” So they separated. 

At the same time, the Countess Clarice sat 
with her mother in a long, low room, sumptuously 
furnished according to the luxury of the day, 
and hung with rustling silken tapestries. Before 
her, in a golden vase, was a bunch of roses of 
vivid and delicate shades, every separate tint of 
which she was copying into the embroidery whose 
finished yards lay fallen in stiff, gorgeous heaps 
upon the floor, while the Lady of Enniskillen 
was recounting some legend of the former gran- 
deur and majesty of Ulster. The Baron of 
Clare had left them about two hours since, re- 
turning for a season to his distant home, and 
although his suit had not been crowned with any 
complete assurance of success, yet hope gushed 
through his heart, and he had never felt so 
happy in her presence as he did that day when 
leaving it; for the first time after being so long 
a guest, something promised him happiness. 

As the darkness fell, the needle was stayed in 
her hand, and bending forward with the bright 
glow of the firelight upon her fair face and light, 
falling hair, she listened to her mother’s recital. 
A prettier picture could not be imagined—the 
attendant maidens silent as statues, the stately 
lady who spoke, with her long white hand at- 
testing her story, and the lovely maiden fair and 
pale as a snow-wreath melting before the flicker- 
ing blaze! So rapt were they in the exciting 
tale, that the creaking gates, together with the 
entrance and quick steps of a guest, followed by 
the warder and a groom, were unnoticed till 
with a peculiar emphasis the Earl of Blackrocks 
was announced. The Lady of Enniskillen 
ceased, and a slight frown gathered on Clarice’s 
brow, giving her an appearance more real and 
human than she had worn before. 

“I shall believe her ladyship is what my friend 
the Baron Clare has so often called her,” said 
Blackrocks, “a misty spirit of the twilight !’” 

But some wayward and sprite-like impulse 
had seized her, as he spoke, transforming her 
gentleness in an instant; and snatching a torch 
from the hearth, she had instantly lighted a half- 
dozen that waited in their niches, and in the sud- 
den blaze vanished all sentiment and shadows 
from the room. 
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“ For what does my Lord of Blackrocks honor 
us at this hour?” she asked, turning quickly 
towards him with the torch still in her hand. 

“ Certainly one would think,” he responded, 
“to see the countess in a new character. I never 
knew that the shrew was a capability of hers.” 

“ That being all, it were easy to see it and 
go!” she said. 

“Clarice! Clarice!” cried her provident 
mother, “at least do not forget that Blackrocks 
is thy guest !” 

It was the first time she had ever displayed 
any semblance to him but that of studied cour- 
tesy, since under the influence of her mother she 
had disliked to create any contention, the latter, 
being a partisan of the earl’s, fully believing 
that his domineering energy and greater rank 
would achieve more glory to the house of Ulster 
than would an union with the mild Baron Clare. 

“ He is not likely to allow me to forget it, 
mother,” she replied, flinging the torch ~ the 
tiles. ‘‘ Will the earl be seated ?” 

“Do not think I come to force myself upon 
your retirement,” he said, still standing and 
leaning one hand upon the high back of the chair 
she offered. “I have few words to say, and 
shall not detain the lady long.” He paused a 
moment, looking down upon the coals. ‘I have 
never, Countess Clarice, offered you my hand, 
nor decidedly asked you to become my wife, al- 
though you are well aware that such was my 
wish, and such the directions of your father, to 
which I stand pledged. To-night I do so, and 
excuse me if I find it necessary to declare that 
the answer I require must be positive, and with- 
out wavering. Iam but a rough warrior, and 
unacquainted with the arts of love—yet Clarice !” 
he exclaimed, stepping forward suddenly and 
taking her hand, “you will be happier on so 
strong a bosom, and reign a prouder queen in 
so great a love as mine, than—” 

“Tt is sufficient to assert your powers, and . 
depreciate no others.” 

“ Think, Clarice,” he urged, still holding her 
hand, “before you sentence me either to the 
bliss of staying or to depart.” 

“If the earl has nothing more to say,” 
answered she, after a short silence, “ allow me to 
wish him farewell.” And withdrawing her 
hand, she glanced at his face, and turned to 
leave him; but the glance of an instant had 
shown it under a new aspect, glowing with an 
unutterable tenderness, and its dark eyes full of 
singular beauty, yet simultaneously the face of 
Clare flashed across her memory and filled her 
with a repugnance to Blackrocks not to be 
overcome. 
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But at the moment she turned, she caught 
another phase of this passionate character—a 
countenance changing with an effect as sudden 
as lightning in a clear sky—and he exclaimed : 

“Another moment. Remember your words 
are final, nor is a proposed union with Black- 
rocks to be answered by an insult. Countess 
Clarice, I await them !” 

“ They are already given.” 

“Clarice,” said the Lady of Enniskillen, “ tell 
us—do you love Clare ?” 

** No one has a right to ask me !” she answered, 
the red shooting over her cheek. “ But I will 
answer that, too—no! Still, I had rather see 
one smile from him, than a year’s courtship from 
the earl.” 

“Tt is the same thing,” she replied. “O, 
ehild! are you, too, taken captive by his songs 
and galliards ?” 

“ Mother!” 

“Yes. I repeat it, you do love him !” 

*No—not now,” she answered, slowly. “ Yes, 
perhaps, atanotherday. You will drive me to it.” 

“Madame, I did not come to disturb your 
family peace, nor to assist at any bickerings. 
Allow me to remind your daughter that I wait.” 

“And Ihave assured you,” replied Clarice, 
“that waiting is unnecessary. You have received 
your answer; I will not be your wife. Go!” 

“ Then, since I stoop to no deception,” he re- 
sponded, “I consider it due myself to assure 
you that I shall immediately take such steps as 
will place you in my possession. I have sworn 
to the old Lord of Ulster that you shall never be 
the Baron Clare’s, and I will keep my oath ! To 
effect it, the only means remaining are to make 

syou mine. Mine you might have been in love 
and peace, mine you shall be in force, and if you 
choose, in hatred. To-morrow morning there 
will be no escape from my power.” 

Anger flushing and paling her face in quick 
succession, Clarice asked him : 

“Would a mouse in a lion’s den threaten the 
kingly beast? You presume, my lord, because 
at this moment my guest, you are safe. I do 
not know why it should be so, yet I will not 
violate the laws of hospitality. You threaten to 
besiege me? Depart while you may!” 

Her voice trembled with the intensity of her 
emotion, and stepping lightly forward, she 
touched his extended arm with her fingers— 
hardly knowing what she did—the quick electric 
force of the motion hurling it to his side, and 
flitted back to her mother. 

“ Strike your maids, Lady Clarice !”” said he. 
“ Your hands are too fair to bruise against mail !” 

He strode towards her, seized and wrung them 


FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. 


both in his own, and was gone. Clarice sank 
weeping to the floor. 

“O, mother, how I hate him!” she sobbed. 
“Dare speak thus to me? He shall rue it! 
Where is Clare? I will send for him. We 
must hasten—increase our archers and our pro- 
vision. We can send out through the Water- 
Way. Blackrocks does not know of that, thank 
Heaven!” She brushed off the tears, started to 
her feet, and immediately left to issue her orders, 
and do what she could in such haste before the 
earl should fulfil his threat. 

The night was more than half spent, when a 
messenger returned, bringing with him the 
Baron Clare and some three or four followers. 
They had entered by what was called the Water. 
Way, a series of natural caverns and hewn pas- 
sages leading to the shore. ‘I'his place, once 
quite unguarded, had a few times afforded en- 
trance for the sea into the cellars and dungeons 
of the castle, rendering it impossible for a res- 
idence from the malaria that ensued, or from the 
depth of water that covered the inhabitable por- 
tions of the place. To provide for such occa- 
sions in the future, great iron doors had been 
hung here and there along these passages, and of 
the several sets of keys to these doors, which 
hung always in the hall, one set had once been 
given to the Earl of Blackrocks by the father of 
Clarice, on some sudden emergency. This he 
still possessed, although the countess was not 
aware of it. 

“The Baron Clare!” exclaimed Clarice, in a 
joyful tone that echoed through the great apart- 
ments, as she caught sight of him. 

“Much aid will he give you!” replied the 
Lady of Enniskillen, scornfally, as she followed 
her down the stairs to welcome him. 

“ Returned so quickly ?” cried Clarice, pleas- 
ure beaming from her face. “ How kind! how 
brave! Perhaps you do not know into what dan- 
ger you have come ?” 

“T have come into the danger from which no 
fodn would fly—the chains of Countess Clarice !” 
he answered, in courtly style. 

“Ah, sir, we shall soon cease to use our gal- 
lant manner! Our hearts may be too heavy.” 

“ What! you seem to apprehend some disas- 
trous chance— I had thought—” 

“ Well, what had you thought, Baron Clare ?” 

“ That your ladyship had summoned me back” 

“That we might dally the day in courtship 
and pleasurance ?”’ 

“ As we have done—” 

“ Perchance we have. O no, Baron Clare! 
you are in real peril. This fortress will be in a 
state of siege to-morrow.” 
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“Pardon me. Why do you not escape?” 

“Escape? From the stronghold of Ulster? 
From the fortress of my fathers? That is not a 
habit of the Enniskillens. And if I wished it, 
our enemies are too near to render it practicable.” 

“Then there is no real danger ?” 

“The greatest. Our yeomen are already 
coming in with their bows. Blackrocks cannot 
prevent them yet. Our provisions are sufficient 
for along time. Still, the riskis not small. I 
requested your presence and aid in it, but it may 
have been wrong to recall you. Pray pardon it, 
and if you think best and safest, leave me for 
your own home, I beseech you !” 

“Really—the Countess Clarice cannot sup- 
pose I would desert her now! And yet I do not 
see how it is in my power to aid her! Myself 
and servants will be so many more consuming 
your provisions, perhaps I had best—” 

“Ono! no perhaps! Without doubt you had 
best,” she exclaimed, with a sudden intonation 
of disdain that he had never heard from her be- 
fore. “ Teave, by all means! Your fears will 
infect my garrison.” 

Perhaps the taunt stung him, for she was 
obliged to interrupt profuse professions by as- 
suring him that he was not needed, and that 
there was no time to lose, if he intended to de- 


part. So saying, she bade farewell, ordered him 
to be conducted out the Water-Way, and again 
joined her mother. In less than an hour, they 
returned. The mouth of the Water-Way, they 
said, was guarded by a strong detachment, and a 
band of Blackrock’s forces were slowly investing 


the castle. 
impossible. 

“The place is impregnable,” said Clarice to 
her mother. “Ido not comprehend the earl’s 
plan. He cannot starve us out, for Lord Arthur 
Grey, whom the Queen of England has ap- 
pointed her deputy in Ireland, will arrive in the 
country before that pass !”’ 

“My dear,” said her mother, “the earl will 
render it impossible for you to communicate with 
Lord Grey. It is only a question of time. He 
will conquer, and meanwhile we shall be amused 
by the valorous exploits of Baron Clare.” 

“Do not mention him to me again ; he is only 
fit to carry the ribbon of a lute. I can thank 
Blackrocks for this, at least, that he has taught 
me the falseness and cowardice that may lie un- 
der so handsome a face as Harvey Clare’s.” 

Perhaps she wronged the baron, for once 
barred from escape, nobody could be more vig- 
orous than he in precaution; and during the 
first of the siege, no one oftener showed his head 
above the battlements, or uttered louder defiances 
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than he. But to all his boasts and threats, 
Blackrocks answered no word ; he only proceed- 
ed on his work with a deadlier certainty of inten- 
tion, and while Clare talked, he worked. The 
Countess Clarice now bade fair to be forlorn, in- - 
deed ; for the one lover had become her enemy, 
and the other filled her with a contempt that in- 
creased itself by the recollection of her former 
favor. Frequently she saw the earl at his task 
below, heard him encourage the sappers, saw 
him draft the mines, and stand unflinching in the 
showers of arrows and storms of shot that now 
and then flew from her towers and raked his 
army. Unlikely as so insufficient a force as the 
earl’s was to destroy this citadel, it is fair to pre- 
sume that an ulterior purpose waited behind the 
array he displayed ; yet that this should be, by 
means of his soldiers, to prevent any attempt on 
the part of Clarice to depart, thus retaining her 
before him, till ‘some storm great beyond a 
God’s expression” should put it in his power to 
flood the caverns and obtain her, never entered 
any one’s imagination. Now that the siege had 
become more earnest, Clare was less often seen, 
and soon he disappeared entirely from the be- 
leaguerers. In all the movements of Blackrocks, 
Clarice beheld nothing like triumph or exulta- 
tion ; it was, rather, as if he were carrying a re- 
solve into execution, or fulfilling a promised 
duty, and only now and then, latterly, as success 
seemed to defy him, a spark of his old indomit- 
able will and fiery courage animated him to 
prodigies of valor and daring attempts, which 
brought blushes to the brow of Clarice, as she 
thought of the baron sitting below with her 
mother, or pacing the long halls and joking and 
revelling and swearing by turns with the idle 
swarms there. 

One day the bugles proclaimed a truce, and a 
herald bore a message to the countess inquiring 
if the Baron Clare were within her walls. On 
giving an answer in the affirmative, she was as- 
sured that the earl would never have imagined 
it, yet requested him to mount the outer wall, 
that he might be spoken with. This Clare did 
not hesitate to do, and in a moment more his 
tall, slender figure, attired in a style of costly 
magnificence distinguishing the courtiers of that 
period, was visible upon the ramparts ; he leaned 
on a long sword, and the gentle winds blew all 
the short fair curls round his handsome, pale 
face, while with large Galway-gray eyes, he sur- 
veyed the horror-inspiring throngs below. He 
presented the appearance of an Apollo, God of 
the Lute and Bow; but however skilful at the 
former, he certainly drew his longest bow in the 
boast with which he had erst assailed the enemy. 


The contrast between himself and Blackrocks 
was not but evident, the latter, with the gigantic 
thews and symmetry of the Anakim, so dark 
and strong as an impersonation of war itself, and 
wearing in bold relief the stern and rugged 
points of his character; yet still, as Clarice be- 
held him, she recalled the tenderer guise, mo- 
mentary as it had been, in which she had once 
seen it. 

“Baron Clare,” said Blackrocks, “since we 
both contend for the honor of the Countess of 
Ulster’s hand, I challenge you to descend to fair 
field, and in single combat with me, prove our 
rights—the unsuccessful combatant to withdraw 
his suit.” 

“T should be weak, surely,” said the other, “ to 
risk what is certain. You can do nothing with 
the fortress I defend, and so presume I will meet 
you on terms never before demanded. Mine is 
the right to propose conditions—not yours. It 
was not according to my own wish that I am 
here ; but being here, certainly I shall not place 
myself in your hands.” 

“ You defend the castle? amistake. Both the 
castle and you are defended by a woman! Truly, 
you are not there by your own wish, for I took 
care that there should be a man in the fortress I 
attacked ; but I find I have placed there only a 
coward. You are afraid, Baron Clare! Come 
down, man! Take your squire and a knight, 
and I alone will meet you three.” 

“TI do not choose to place my fortune with the 
lady on such hazard.” 

There was a stir on the inner ladder, as he 
spoke, and in a moment Clarice sprang up and 
stood beside him. 

“False, ingrate, timorous!” she exclaimed. 
“TI will have no more of my noble followers 
slain. I will occasion no further massacre. Go 
down and end it with your sword, or I dismiss 
your suit!” 

The baron paused, leaning more heavily on 
his weapon, and gazing down at his heroic rival. 
Finally he looked up, bowed and replied : 

“ As you will. I resign all claim to the hand 
of Countess Clarice !” 

The earl saluted him with a smile of the 
keenest sarcasm, while the whole camp below 
echoed with a tempest of contemptuous laughing. 

“ Blackrocks,” cried Clarice, “ you have ac- 
complished half your object! You have revealed 
to me the valor of our friend, in its most dimin- 
utive proportions! And you shall hear me as- 
sent to so much of the league you made with 
my father, that I never will wed with the Baron 
Clare! And you yourself see that his own words 
have made it impossible.” 


FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. 


As she spoke, the baron would have given all 
his worldly possessions to have dared recall 
them ; but again courage failed him, and he 
was silent. 

“ And the rest of the league?” asked Black- 
rocks. 

“That is not my affair,” she replied. “It 
belongs to Earl Lawrence to fulfil his own 
engagements !” 

It was a strange mistake of the earl’s that he 
assumed her words to be satire. 

“Do not think he despairs,” he cried. “If 
the castle cannot be stormed, wind and weather 
and God willing, there are other ways to capture 
the Countess Clarice!” And he retired to his 
tent. 

The next morning, not a vestige of the enemy 
was to be seen. Like the stars stealing noise- 
lessly from horizon to horizon, they and their 
tents had forsaken the region, the siege was 
raised, and Clarice was victorious. 

Great were the rejoicings thereupon, and not- 
withstanding the violent storm that had set in 
that same night, troops of the neighboring peas- 
ants thronged the gates with congratulations and 
offerings ; but as for the countess, she soon found 
herself missing the accustomed sights, and half 
lost at the sudden withdrawal of the enemy 
whose vigorous perseverance and determination 
had acted upon her like a fascination. This her 
mother also divined; and while still affording 
Clare all the honor due a guest, laughed at the 
abrupt termination of what she denominated her 
brace of singular courtships. 

“ And which of the lovers will you wed ?” she 
asked. 

“They are both foes now,” answered Clarice, 
sadly. 

“If Blackrocks should see her again,” thought 
the Lady of Enniskillen, “the last Bride of the 
Ulsters would leave me for no barony of Clare.” 

In a day or two, scouts having returned who 
pronounced the roads safe, Clare prepared for 
his departure, and, strange to say, notwithstand- 
ing his public renunciation of the lady, not with- 
out a hope that he might yet win her by more 
peaceful means ; and his first steps should be to- 
wards that part of the kingdom where Lord 
Arthur Grey, that stern disposer of justice, was 
remaining, that he might secure so powerful an 
influence in an affair whose last development his 
tact was insufficient to perceive. 

The Countess Clarice seldom appeared to him 
now; but her mother, pleased at his failure, 
showed him more than customary civility, while 
he continued delayed by the long and bitter 
storm, and from this he drew fresh confidence. 
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On the night previous to his departure, Clarice 
stood in the hall where she had been rewarding 
several of those who had distinguished them- 
selves in the siege, when a great cry and tumult 
became audible from below, and a flock of ser- 
vants rushed up into the hall, crying— The 
sea! the sea!” 

“ What is it?” exclaimed Clarice, springing 
forward. 

“Tt is coming in!” they cried. “It has burst 
the doors! The dungeons are drowned in it 
already! The sea is coming in !” 

“Some one has unlocked the doors!” she 
said. “‘ Hasten! all the caverns are not flooded, 
and there is the long passage! We can at least 
secure three doors!” And she snatched the 
keys from the wall. 

“Let the Baron Clare and the seneschal go !”” 
cried the Lady of Enniskillen. 

“T do not know the way,” replied he, hanging 
back. 

“Ha!” she exclaimed, with scorn; and seiz- 
ing a torch, sprang forward herself down the 
passages and out of sight, followed only by the 
seneschal and warder. 

In an instant she comprehended that it was 
the work of the earl, and all the admiration of 
his unsuccessful efforts were now curiously 
mingled with a resolution that she would not be 
baffled, and a sentiment of anger that she had 
already half yielded her heart to so bold an as- 
sailant. The roar of the waters resounded in 
the caverns beneath, the tumult of the storm was 
audible, beating on the coast without, while the 
great rush of air swept in even along the upper 
passage, which she was traversing before the ad- 
vancing waves. 

Far beyond the other two, she bounded along 
with eager speed. If she could only reach the 
second gate before the waters were so far within ! 
She knew it must be unlocked ; a moment more, 
and she was beside it. The other was but a few 
yards distant; it would be so much stronger 
could that,also be closed. She dashed towards 
it. _Already her hand was on it, and all her 
power was exerted to draw it together; yet the 
ponderous gate resisted every effort, and the 
cold, icy breath and mighty wind of the sweeping 
current chilled her—its noise was in her ears—it 
was in vain to endeavor—she left it and dashed 
back to the inner one. But faster than she the 
great waves tumbled in, with the force of the 
ocean compressed in the garrowest tunnel. The 
crest of the foremost broke over her head while 
she ran, and in another instant its great arms 
snatched her backward as she tore at the chains 
of the lifted gate, and buried her in the roaring 


depths. The torch fell hissing into the brine, 
and the great iron slide fell with a muffled clang 
between the sea and the other victims.” 

Seething in a whirlpool, the great mass swayed 
an instant, then burst the iron with a terrible ex- 
plosion, and surged on. But a hand stronger 
than iron, a grasp equalling a giant’s, had seized 
her in the first moment of her fall and drawn her 
up through a broad fissure of the rock, the wa- 
ters spouting after her in vain, and when she 
awoke from her insensibility she was lying like a 
bruised flower in the arms of Blackrocks. 

Meanwhile the Lady of Enniskillen and the 
household waited in an agonized silence for her 
return. But almost before they could have ex- 
pected to see her, a messenger from the earl an- 
nounced that she was safe and all the inner gates 
closed, the last statement being corroborated by 
the frightened seneschal and warder, who told 
what they knew of the loss of their mistress, and 
declared that a dozen men had sprung from the 
sides of the passage, assisted them in closing 
the gates and had passed up before them into the 
hall. Upon inquiry it was found that they had 
mingled with the servants and by one of these 
very individuals the message had been given. 
From him the lady now drew a relation of the 
whole affair, which in nowise displeased her, 
since she believed her daughter to be in good 
hands, and entertained a sincere respect for the 
earl. Not so the Baron Clare; on the instant he 
ordered his horses and followers and departed 
for Lord Grey’s to demand restitution of a stolen 
child to her mother and a lady to her lover. 

When Clarice had sufficiently recovered, she 
was taken into a neighboring cottage where her 
women sent by her mother were in attendance, 
who robed her in dry garments, after which she 
stepped boldly into the next room where Black- 
rocks walked to and fro, and demanded to be 
allowed to return. Her loveliness at the mo- 
ment was more apparent than ever, greatly 
heightened by the excitement consequent on the 
peril she had just escaped,and the earl pausing to 
look at her could scarcely withhold the wild ex- 
pression of love and admiration that rose to his 
lips. To her demand he returned no reply. 

“ You have saved my life where you endan- 
gered it,” she cried. ‘‘Do not believe I feel my- 
self indebted to you for saving yourself from the 
guilt of murder. You have no right to detain 
me; suffer me to go.” 

“ Clarice, I assured you I would yet fulfil my 
promise to your father. I have you now in my 
power tocommand. Again I condescend, as I 
thought no woman could have compelled me, to 
ask you to become my wife. Little wild-wood 
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fairy, airy sprite, is there nothing in so true a 
@ love to tempt you ?” 

She stood before him so doubtingly, so uncer- 
tain, as if half melted by the fervor of his pas- 
sion, that he moved towards her with open arms. 
But as if blown by his breath, she flitted back- 
ward, exclaiming : 

“ Never, never your wife by compulsion! I 
promise nothing ; but send me home—suffer me 
to go.” 

“ Clarice, do you wish to go ?” 

It would have been a fortitude more than 
mortal that longer refused to confess a corre- 
sponding passion, and Clarice still remained in 
his charge. Suddenly he was informed that the 
Baron Clare, with Lord Grey and an immense 
retinue, were advancing up the country. Nothing 
daunted at this, Blackrocks prepared to obey 
the summons that awaited him, for though he 
knew the part he played was not one of strict 
justice, he knew also that the die was to be cast, 
and on the decision of the day, Clarice would be 
given or lost to him forever. 

Never was there known such a day in all Ul- 
ster, as that when Lord Grey pitched his pavilion, 
commanded the earl to appear with his captive, 
and summoned the Lady of Enniskillen, as the 
bereaved, with other witnesses. The parapher- 
nalia of justice were produced in their most im- 
pressive aspect; Clarice, who had been surren- 
dered at the instant Lord Gray demanded her, 
sat in a dais chair canopied by dark curtains, 
her mother beside her ; the Baron Clare took his 
station opposite. The scene was crowded with 
the nobility of the kingdom, for Lord Grey had 
declared that unless sufficient reason for the ab- 


duction could be given, and he knew none which 
would be so, the heaviest punishment of the law 
should fall upon Blackrocks, although he had 
formerly been his acquaintance and friend. At 
last Lord Grey entered; a moment afterward, 


Blackrocks, who advanced coolly, and after 
saluting Clarice and her mother, took his station 
opposite the judge, where he stood unsupported, 


awaiting the accusations, while the sheriff and 
other officers completed the company. After the 
usual solemnities the Baron Clare eagerly pre- 
ferred his charges, and summoned the Lady of 
Enniskillen for his first witness. 


“The Baron Clare is better with his tongue 
than his sword,” said the lady, without rising. 
“My daughter is not stolen from me, nor has the 
Baron Clare any authority to conduct this pros- 
ecution. Your lordship sees the countess at my 
side, yet why we are here, or through what 
means our family affairs have become the sub- 
ject of judicial inquiry, I am at a loss to know.” 


This was an unexpected turn; matters had 
been represented to the judge in a very different 
light. Clare, overcome with confusion, was un- 
able to afford him any explanation. The Earl 
of Blackrocks he had known in England, and 
had previously visited him at his own residence. 
Somewhat perplexed he turned to him : 

“T am at a great loss,” said he, “and by no 
means at liberty to dismiss the case. If you 
have anything to propose that may assist us, 
Blackrocks, we shall be glad to hear it.” 

“T am not aware of any reason my Lord 
Grey can have for detaining us,” said Black- 
rocks ; “ and the only suggestion I have to offer, 
is that he will request the Countess of Ulster to 
pronounce my sentence.” 

As Lord Grey courteously repeated the words 
to Clarice, she rose slowly, stepped down and 
advanced towards the earl, a look of perfect 
happiness suffusing her eyes and her smile. The 
bishop who sat by Lord Grey bent and whispered 
with him, and a murmur of a ceremony recently 
performed by him ran round the room, and 
reached the ears of the thunderstruck Baron 
Clare, when Clarice, placing her hand in that of 
Blackrocks, turned quietly to the bench : 

“« What sentence is it necessary to pronounce ?” 
she said. “ My lord, I am his wife !” 


4 > 


A SCRIPTURAL REPROOF. 

An eminently Christian lady once administer- 
ed a very salutary reproof to a minister who was 
too frequently in the practice of showing a bitter 
spirit toward his éellow-Christians. He was 
dining at the table of her husband, also a minis- 
ter, and dealt out his accusatory and acrimoni- 
ous remarks to all around him, and at length, 


with an air and tone bordering on rudeness, 
turned to her and said : 

“Well, now, madam, I am determined to 
have your opinion.” 

She very calmly replied, “‘ Why, sir, I had 
rather be excused from giving it.” 

He rejoined, “ But we must and will have it, 
for we live in times in which all ought to show 
their colors.” 

“ Well, sir,” see replied, “then my opinion is 
this’: that gentlemen had better keep their razors 
to shave their own faces, and not employ them 
to cut and slash everybody who does not think 
exactly as they do. I also think, sir, that Paul 
jad the same when he said to Titus, ‘Put 
them in mind to speak evil of no man, to be no 
brawler, but gentle, showing meekness to all 


men,’” The gentleman soon after retired. — 


Christian Secretary. 


CONT LATION. 
Mount on Fontemplation’s wings, 
And mark the causes and the end of things ; 
Learn what we are, and for what purpose . 
What station here "tis given us to adorn, 
How best to blend security with ease, 
And win our way through life’s 
IFFORD. 
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ANTICIPATION, 


BY LENA LYLE. 


The twilight has departed, 
And coming is the night, 
The brilliant stars are sparkling, 
Those gems of radiant light. 
But ah, Ae oft has told me, 
That even starry gleams 
Could never, never rival 
My dark eye’s sparkling beams. 


I’m waiting for his coming, 
I know he’ll soon be here; 
O, cease, fond heart, this beating! 
How has he grown so dear? 
The rose is on my bosom, 
The rose he bade me wear, 
My tresses are unbraided, 
He says it looks more fair. 


I wonder why he tarries, 
Tis really very late! 
He said at half past seven, 
And now ’tis almost eight! 
I do declare I’ll chide him, 
And angrily I'll talk,— 
Hark! there, I here his footstep, 
He's coming up the walk. 
O, let me haste to meet him, 
I cannot chide him now, 
For I feel his earnest kisses 
On lip, and cheek, and brow. 
O tenderly he folds me 
Close to his manly heart, 


* As he whispers, ‘‘ Would, my darling, 
We had met no more to part.”’ 


THE FOUNDER OF A CITY. 


BY HENRY W. WOLCOTT. 


“Anp if I make a home in these western 
wilds, who is there to share the lot of the lonely 
emigrant ?”’ 

“Do you ask who, John Harris? Are there 
not lonely women here—women who have left 


their native country, with high hopes of useful- 
ness and happiness here, only to find them blasted 
on their arrival—women whose ability and en- 
ergy need but a shadow of an impetus, to make 
them the ornaments of these wilds as you call 
them, instead of the clogs which ¢hey are now 


forced to remain ?” 


“No doubt, no doubt; but you forget that I 
am even past middle age, that I have no wealth 
(that is yet to be gained), and moreover that such 
is my disposition that I would not marry an 
angel who did not love me—I mean love me 
truly for myself alone, and not to escape from 
these ills which you say women unhappily 


experience here,” 
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“Certainly not; I would not counsel such a 
proceeding as that. Iam as strenuous in favor 
of love marriages as you can be; and sincerely 
hope that you will not marry one of these stray 
damsels, unless you can declare unequivocally 
that you prefer her to all the world.” 

“T never saw but one such, Esther, and she, 
alas! is far beyond my hope. On the passage 
from England, I did hope that she regarded me’ 
with something like friendship; but since our 
landing, she treats me with the indifference of a 
stranger.” 

A blush, like the rosy dawn, lighted up the’ 
features of the lady, and then gave place to a 
paleness like death. Her companion saw it 
wonderingly ; and he mused in silence for some 
minutes. Then, as he raised his eyes to hers, 
he saw there a truth, a sincerity, a nobleness, 
such as he had once believed rarely, if ever, 
existed in woman. All at once he knew, just as 
if it had been revealed to him, that he might 
rely upon her love for him, and that once given, 
it would never be recalled. 

Little, however, did Esther Say realize this. 
She had not dreamed that she was the woman 
whom he had described as showing him more 
than common regard. On board the ship, she 
was a ministering spirit to all that seemed ill or 
homesick ; and as John Harris appeared dull 
and depressed, she extended her cheerful cares 
to him also; brightening up his gloomy face by 
a word of cheer, but never thinking any more 
than now, that she had attracted more than a 
passing notice from him. 

Esther Say was a lonely woman. Brothers 


and sisters she never had ; but from her earliest 


memory her father had been her sole relative. 
When he died, England became a wilderness to 
her, and she gladly became one of the little 
band who followed the western star. No fixed 
purpose had she in this. Her only motive was 


to change the dreary, monotonous life which her 


father’s death imposed on her. From the mo- 
ment that she went on shipboard, until she landed 
in America, she was conscious of a strange ex- 
hilaration throughout her whole being. Never 
ill, she was ever watchful of others being so; 
and her name rang through the vessel as that of 
a benefactress to all. | 
That the shy and silent man who stood before 


her now, should have singled her out from the 
others whose fresh, young, blooming cheeks be- 
trayed their fair English blood, while hers was 
pale olive, through which the roses scarcely ever 
rashed to sight, was something very strange to 
think of ; and if her blush showed that she did 


dwell a moment upon its probability, her after 


paleness as truly showed that the thought was 
transient. 

But Esther Say, with her pale cheek and sable 
garb, had been the daily and nightly dream of 
Harris, ever since his foot pressed the wild 
shore ; and now he hastened to ask if indeed 
there was anything to hope. And Esther, with 
the truth and sincerity which was her great 
characteristic, accepted the whole burden of his 
hopes, wishes, and answered him most truly that 
he was dear to her desolate heart. 

They were married ; and the strong but un- 
obtrusive sense and judgment of Esther Say 
wrought marvels in the shy and silent Harris. 
From this time, he was a new being; uncon- 
scious perhaps of the invisible spell that had 
transformed him, but conscious enough of his 
new happiness and the treasure that was about 
his daily hearth. 

From Chester County, Pennsylvania, the new 
tide of emigration carried him with it, to the 
‘mouth of Couoy Creek, on the Susquehanna, 
near the present site of Bainbridge, in Lancaster 
county. Here, amidst the terrors of a frontier 
life, Esther preserved the calm dignity which 
became her so well. , 

The Indians came to her house, with inten- 
tions of mischief in every look and motion. 


The quiet, peaceful, yet lofty air that she wore 


towards them, disarmed them completely. They 
sat at her table and ate her salt, and forever 
after, she was safe from their attacks. But this 
was not when her husband was at home; and 
there was no bond admitted by the tribe, so it 
seemed, to protect him from their assaults. They 
summoned him near his house, tied him fast to a 
mulberry tree, and left him momentarily expect- 
ing them to return and despatch him by some 
horrible mode of death. 

With the step and air of a princess, Esther 
walked through the entire band as they were re- 
turning, probably to perform their work upon 
him, and with her own hands cut loose the cord 
that bound her husband to the tree, and led him 
in triumph to the house. A simple kindness to 
one of them, a glass of wine to a sick girl, 
brought the whole tribe to regard her as an em- 
anation from the good Spirit. 

“ When I die, Esther, I—” 

“ Hush, dear John !” 

“Nay, hear me, dearest; it will come no 
sooner for speaking of it. When I die, let me 
be buried under that tree where your courage, 
my precious wife, saved me from a cruel death.” 

It was mournful to hear her husband speak of 
dying. Latterly she had had strange thoughts 
of death for herself. She could not bear to 
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think of leaving the green earth, this quiet, beau- 
tiful spot, wheretwo happy years had made her 
forget her once desolate condition. She looked 
at her husband, and tears came into her eyes. 

Within the last few months, she had lain 
awake, night after night, thinking of her own 
death. But until this hour, she had not named 
it to him. Her saddest thought was that she 
must leave him. It had been late in life that 
John Harris had loved at all; but the sentiment 
once cherished in his heart, death itself could 
not destroy. Esther well knew this, and she 
trembled to think how soon death might part 
them on earth. 

It was not thus to be. The next morning 
after this conversation was one that might herald 
in some glad event. There was not a cloud in 
the clear blue, July sky, as it bent lovingly over 
the Susquehanna, clear and blue as itself. The 
tree tops bowed to the western breeze that came 
laden with fragrance on the senses. There was 
joy and gladness under the roof of John Harris ; 
for on that bright morning the first white child 
born west of the Conewago Hiils, drew its first 
breath, and now lay by Esther’s side. 

Soon the star of prosperity shone brightly 
upon the wedded pair. The Indians, grown 
friendly to the man whom they once sought to 
kill, brought their richest and most valuable furs 
for him to purchase, and in this sort of trade he 
grew rich. His storehouses were filled to over- 
flowing with these articles, and his whole time 
occupied in buying and selling them. 

Esther was as exemplary in her maternity as 
she had been in her wifehood. She did not 
know that she was holding in her arms the foun- 
der of a great city like Harrisburg; but so it 
was. But future honors sank before future good- 
ness in the high-minded Esther Harris. Noth- 
ing could give her child so fair a patent of no- 
bility, as to have his father’s simple goodness 
and beauty of life reflected in his own. Such a 
mother could hardly fail of having a good son. 
The younger John Harris grew up a rare youth ; 
and Esther may be pardoned if she was deeply 
préud of his talents and acquirements. He had 
attained to an age when the allurements of the 
world are hargest to resist; but they failed, and 
his youth was as the type of his pure, unsullied 
manhood. 

The elder Harris had been long subject to fits 
of depression. Notwithstanding the perfect 
harmony and beauty of his domestic relations, 
the even tenor of Esther’s calm and innocent 
life, and the rare promise of his son, there 
brooded over the moody Englishman a cloud as 
from that fated November sky which it is said is 
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doomed to behold tho self-destruction of so many 
of his countrymen. The same feeling of doubt 
which made him incredulous as to his acceptance 
by Esther Say in her youth, now troubled him in 
regard to the continuance of her love. A mor- 
bid melancholy pervaded the whole tone of his 
mind, and rendered him unfit for society and 
sometimes insensible to the tenderest cares of 
his devoted wife. 

He told her he must die; and from his man- 
ner she was led to dread that already he might 
have decided how and when. But Esther, 
though doomed to lose her husband, was spared 
the deeper grief she had feared. Slowly, but 
surely, John Harris yielded to decay, and just 
before he left her, his soul resumed its hope. A 
look of infinite peace and joy lighted up the 
dying features, and all was over. More than 
ever the mother and son were now united. He 
who had been all in all to them, lay beneath the 
spreading branches of the mulberry tree where 
he had once faced a violent death. This time, 
Esther had walked with him tothe eternal river, 
but human love could go no further. 

With the calm dignity of his mother engrafted 
upon his manners, and his father’s rectitude of 
purpose, joined with his own indomitable per- 
severance and energy, John Harris, the younger, 
was well fitted to become the founder of a great 
city like Harrisburg. This destiny he fulfilled 
while his mother lived to hear of her son’s well- 
earned fame. An aged, but still capable and 
energetic woman, she accompanied him to the 
site of the new city, saw the work of his hands, 
and blessed him as the staff of her declining 

age. Then she returned to lay her bones be- 
neath the mulberry tree, beside the husband of 
her youth. The elder Harris died in 1748; but 
of his wife’s exact time of death we have no 
reliable record. 


JOHN MILTON’S FAME GONE OUT. 

So says William Wistanley in his “Lives of 
the Poets from the Conquest to James IL.” 
The whole passage isa literary curiosity. It 
will at least serve to illustrate how different an 
estimate the world has placed upon the immor- 
tal poet, from that of the fawning sycophants of 
royalty. It is as follows: 
“John Milton was one whose natural parts 
might deservedly give hima place among the 
rincipal of English poets, having written two 
ic poems and a tragedy, namely: “ Paradice 
Lost,” Paradice Regained,” and “ Sampson Ag- 
onista.” But his fame is gone out like a candle- 
snuff, and his memory wil — stink, which 
might have ever lived in honorable repute, had 
he not been a notorious traytor, and most im- 
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DEACON BRIGGS, 
Old Deacon Briggs is as remarkable for his 


closeness as was Dickens’s man Barkis. His 
name had come to a be proverb in our 

such an economy as ever makes a man 
ject of ridicule and coatempt. 


ion for 
sub- 
One bitter cold 
morning a few falls , he bade the boys drive 
together all the stom tome were to be fattened for 
the market, in a little yard just at the corner of 
the house. A pig was caught by one of the 
youngsters ; the deacon with a pair of pincers in 
one hand, and a sharp knife in the other, seized 
the unfortunate by the tail, and cut it off, close 
up. So on through the whole herd, leaving not 
a pig with even the stump of a tail. Cort, who 


“worked for his grandfather stood by in amaze- 


ment—his hands in his pockets, his toes turned 
in, his old fur cap over his ears, his body warped 
into a crescent by the cold, and his teeth jawing 
about the outrage with an incessant clatter. 

last he stuttered out : 

“Grandpa, ‘what are you cutting off those 
tails for?” 

Sober and solemn was Deacon Briggs as he 
replied : 

“ You will never be a rich man, for you do not 
know what it is to be savin’. You ought to 
know, my child, that it takes a bushel of corn to 
fatten an inch of tail!” 

Cort has gone to the West, and in the corn- 
growing bottoms of Michigan, has taken to rais- 
ing tailless porkers.—Berkshire Gazette. 


AN UNREASONABLE PROPOSAL. 

An Irish servant, whq was in the employment 
of an English gentleman residing in Ireland 
was, on one occasion, about going to a fair, held 
annually at a neighboring village, when his 
master endeavored to dissuade him from going. 
“You always,” said he, “come home with a 
broken head; now stay at home, Darby, and I’ll 
give you five shillings.” ‘I’m forever, and all 
obliged to yer honor,” replied Darby ; “ but does 
it stand to raison,” he added, flourishing his 
shillelagh over his head, “ does it stand to raison 
that J’d take five shillings for the great big bating 
I’m to get to-day ?”—Zrish Anecdotes. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS, 


Why are spectacles like hay and corn? Be- 
cause they are for-age. 

When you put on your stockings, why are you 
sure to make a mistake? Because you must put 
your foot in it. 


Why is Buckingham Palace in London, the 
cheapest house in England? Jt was built for a 
sovereign. 


When going to bed, why is your sli like 
unsuccessful dun? Jt pad off until the 
Ly. 


THE SABBATH. 


Apart from vanity and sin 
How calm the Sabbath s 
As if our Father held it in 
The hollow of his hands. 


How calm! a vestibule before 
Of work-days and of care,— 
O, let us ope its golden door 


piously and villainously bely’d that blessed 
martyr, King Charles the First.” 


Upon the hinge of prayer!—Aticz Carzy. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“Hark, Abel! is not that a sound of dis- 
‘tress ?” asked Miriam Hinckley, of her young 
husband, as the gust swept fearfully around the 
corner of their little sea-side home, the very next 
evening after their wedding. 

*T hope not, dear; I would not wish to leave 
you so soon, to see.such dismal sights as I have 
witnessed on this shore sometimes. I will just 
go to the door and listen.” 

He opened the door which led directly from 
the room to the little front yard, and Miriam 
hastily followed. 

“Stand back, Miriam ; the cold wind will 
freeze you. It is snowing so thick that I can see 
nothing, but I think Icap hear a sound at the 
beach. I must run down, and see what it is.” 
' “Not in this storm, Abel. 0, don’t goalone ! 
‘Let me go with you, please?” 

“You go! Why Miriam, I would not let you 
step across the yard. Go in to the fire, and 
‘mind and keep up a good blaze, for I shall be 
wet when I come home.” 

The terrified little woman clung tightly to her 
husband’s arm, entreating him not to go; but 
he turned upon her almost a look of rebuke, as 
he said : 

“ Then if I should be driven ashore, and in 
danger, you would not wish any one to go out 
of a comfortable room to help me ?” 

“ O, what have I said, dear Abel? Yes, go, 
dear, and do all the good you can to the poor 
‘souls. I did not think.” 

“ Well, it is not strange that you should not 
think. This is a new life to my little country- 
bred wife. There, hand me my sou’wester, and 
don’t cry; I'll be back soon.” 

Miriam did as he told her, and went back to 
the blazing fire ; but her knitting-work, although 
it was for Abel, was not touched, and every two 
minutes she opened the door to see if he was 
coming. At last, she sat perfectly still, but 
looking into the fire with a troubled gaze. 
Then her eyes wandered to the shelf above the 
fire-place—so high that she could not reach up 

to it—and the bright, beautifal shells that adorned 
it, the great shark’s jaw that hung beneath the 
shelf, and the model of a-fishing boat on the 
chest of drawers, all told of the sea. Then she 
thought of what had hardly been realized in her 
mind before, that on that very, sea—treacherous, 
destroying, cruel as it was, her Abel would soon 
—nay, often, be sailing; and how dreary all 
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watch every storm, which in her country home 
had scarcely oceupied her thoughts at all. O, 
how dismal she thought it would be thus living 
ever by the stormy waters. She wished that 
Abel and herself might be in the loneliest village 
in New Hampshire, where she was born and 
bred, rather than living here. 

It was very sad for the young girl, not yet 
twenty-four hours a bride, to. have all these 
thoughts of wreck, and danger, and death ; and 
moreover, as she turned her hour-glass for the 
second time since Abel went out, she began to 
tremble and weep. At one time she sprang to 
the door, resolved to brave the storm, and follow 
him ; but the snow blew in so heavily that she 
was nearly covered, and she went back shivering 
to the fireside. 

It was full three hours when Abel came in, 
and his face was ghastly paler Miriam met him 
at the door, but when she saw that look, she fell 
lifeless to the floor, overcome by her previous 
terror. When she revived, he had changed his 
wet suit for another, afraid to touch her while 
she was yet dripping with the melted snow; and 
had laid her upon the bed in the little bed-room 
adjoining their only other room. 

She now crept to his side near the fire, and he 
sheltered her with his arm, while he told her 
what had happened. A large ship had been 
wrecked so close to the shore, that already the 
dead were lying almost in heaps upon the beach. 
Two men only were saved, and these had been 
taken, perfectly exhausted, to the homes of the 
oldest fishermen. Abel, and indeed all the men 
who were out, comprising all who lived near the 
shore, could only stand upon the beach, and 
hear the “cry of some strong swimmer in his 
agony,” as he made unavailing attempts to reach 
the shore in the darkness to which the lanterns 
held by the men could hardly impart a gleam of 
light while the snow fell so heavily. As they 

plunged into the boiling waves from the side of 
the fast-breaking ship, they could hear the 
heavy plash, which in most cases was followed 
by a silence, deep and profound, save for the 
rolling and surging water, as if they had dropped 
‘at once into the lowest depths of their fearful 
grave. Then one or two would struggle up to 
the surface, hold a brief strife with the waves, 
and they too would sink. 

The young wife shuddered at the narration, 
and wept afresh at the thought of some night 
watching for Abel, and his dead body thrown 
upon the beach. 

“Now, I am going to test the courage of a 
seaman’s wife. I am sorry to try itso soon; but 


these things would look then—how should she 


you will have to get used to it. We take turns 
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and watch when such a thing as this occurs, and 
‘I join the next watch. I must be back to the 
beach, in half an hour, and you must lie down 
until I come back. See, I shall put on a stouter 
jacket than before, and this log will burn until 
I come back. No one will harm you, and it 
shall never be said that Abel Hinckley’s wife 
had not courage to stay alone, even in a storm.” 

Poor Miriam tried to be very brave, as she 
took down the heavy jacket, but she broke down 
before Abel had opened thedoor. He found her 
up, witha fresh fire, and a bowl of hot milk 
porridge when he returned, which was just before 
dawn. He had no more news to tell, except 
that the bodies were still being cast upon the 
shore. 

The sun shone brightly upon the snow the 
next morning, and the beach at Wellfleet was 
covered with people who thronged to see the 
spectacle of death. A hundred dead bodies 
lay there with ghastly upturned faces. Goods 
of every description were being constantly thrown 
up; boxes, bales and cases of all kinds and 
sizes. Even the women came down to look—all 
excepting Miriam and two or three others, who 
could not bear to see the terrible sight. Some 
reckless beings were carrying off the goods, 
without offering to assist those who were endeav- 
oring to prepare the bodies for as decent a burial 
as could be obtained. 

Abel’s father, an old and experienced Cape 
fisherman, remarked to his son the singularly 
ferocious and terrible look of every face that 
was presented to their view as they passed across 
the beach : 

“T have often seen men thrown on the shore 
thus,” said the old man, “ but I never saw any 
that looked like these. Most of them that I have 
seen had a quiet kind of resigned look on their 
faces, as if they had struggled hard at first, and 
then all at once given up the battle, and laid 
down peacefully.” 

One of the dead was a very large, powerful 
man. His hands were clenched tightly together, 
and the mouth was compressed until the teeth 
had pierced the lip deeply. Something glittered 
in the san, and Abel stooped down to examine 
it. It was a large gold pbreast-pin, in the form 
of a dagger, and was marked “Bellamy” on 
the reverse. Abel put it back again quickly, and 
asked his father if it could be the pirate, who had 
been cruising about the West India islands so 
long. 

“ Why not?” asked the old man. “Surely 
these faces look like such a crew as might have 
belonged to him.” : 
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“What on that pin? Then take it out, before 
those thieves steal it. You must give it to 
Squire Preston. It may prove a good deal when 
they come to look into this matter. Now, Abel, 
look out for some other mark or proof.” 

But there was nothing but the pin that bore 
any name; and their attention ere long was 
turned towards a fishing smack which was rap- 
idly making Wellfleet harbor. 

_ “To think of that craft living out such a 
storm, and this ship unable to stand off! Abel, 
if my old eyes don’t deceive me, that is the Lady 
Bird, Capain Pond, who went out last month.” 
“ Your eyes are right this time, father. It is 
the Lady Bird.” 

The little craft came in with not a sail torn. 
She had found a safe cove for the night. Cap- 
tain Pond, a capable, intelligent man, had been 
so intent upon arriving, that he had hardly cast 
a look towards shore, until the vessel was secured. 
Then, with even more of horror in his counte- 
nance than had rested on the others, he surveyed 
the scene before him. A crowd gathered around 
him, for some anxiety had been felt for his 
safety. As he looked narrowly at the faces re- 
maining on the beach—for some of them were 
already removed—he exclaimed to his mate : 

“Good God, Barton —here is Bellamy’s 
whole fleet !” : 

“What do you mean ?” asked a dozen voices 
at once. 

“JT mean that probably the whole piratical 
fleet commanded by Bellamy, was near the Cape 
yesterday. He captured my vessel last Friday ; 
but offered me the prize back again, if I would 
pilot him into Cape Cod harbor, so that he might 
clear his ship at Provincetown. I knew, or sus- 
pected at least, who was my captor; and just at 
dusk I brought him so near the land, knowing 
that his intention was to plunder, that I faney he 
must have struck the outer bar while I was try- 
ing to get safely on shore. It was dark when I 
got sheltered, and the storm rising suddenly, the 
snow prevented me from seeing any of the 
vessels again.” 

Abel showed him the gold dagger, and the 
captain identified it as the one he had noticed 
upon the pirate’s breast. The pirates had met 
their fate then, but in a most terrible manner, 
without warning or-preparation. As might be 
expected, it was long before the excitement sub- 
sided in Wellfleet. With Miriam, the images 
suggested by that night were long a source of 
unmitigated disturbance. With many others 
it was a matter of deep interest. It was believed 
that some of the smaller vessels of the fleet were 


“Here is his name at any rate,” said Abel. 


not wrecked; and of course, there was deep 


anxiety lest they were still cruising near the 
eastern shore, or at least not far from the course 
pursued by the vessels bound to the western 
islands 


Meanwhile, quantities of copper coins—Wil- 
liam and Mary coppers, and pieces of silver, 
called cob-money, were thrown by every troubled 
wave upon shore, for the remainder of that year 
(1717). 

On the outer bar, the violence of the sea moves 
the sand ; and long after the shipwreck, an iron 
caboose was seen when the tide was lowest. 
Gradually the fears that had been awakened, 
were lulled, and the hardy fishermen, and those 
who traded at the West India ports, made their 
voyages unterrified by the vision of pirates. 

Good old Abraham Hinckley had passed away, 

and slept with his fathers, and his son Abel had 
succeeded to the possession of the family home- 
stead, which promised to be a more convenient 
dwelling for Miriam and her fast-increasing army 
of little ones, than the small cottage by the sea- 
side, with its two contracted apartments. Their 
present abode was roomy and comfortable ; 
having any number of queer nooks and irregular 
hiding-places. Abel had given up the sea for 
Miriam’s sake, had hired land in addition to his 
own, and was now quite a flourishing farmer. 
Miriam, country-bred as she was, was perfectly 
at home on a farm, and her advice upon outdoor 
matters proved as valuable as her indoor work. 
All her little nervous ways evaporated in the 
broad sunshine of her husband’s continual pres- 
ence, and their home exhibited a degree of com- 
fort and hospitality that was truly pleasant to 
see. The poor, and often wasteful and improvi- 
dent fishers’ wives never lacked a helping hand 
when their resources ran low. Miriam’s heart 
and larder were alike open, and a little timely 
help from her often saved many a despairing 
mother the grief of seeing her children starve 
before her eyes when the “ bread-winner” was 
taken away. 

Miriam was a fine specimen of a good, capable, 
industrious, New England wife. Handsome she 
‘was not, except through her rosy, healthful 
color, which never grew paler. Her hair, which 
could not, by any stretch of imagination, be 
called anything but unmitigated red in color, 
was still soft and abundant, and her short, stout 
figure, although not exactly modelled on the 
line of beauty, was yet indicative of health and 
strength, and so far, was preferable to that of 
the delicate beauty of those willowy forms, that 
make no shadow on the ground when they walk. 
Abel and herself were, for a wonder, sitting 
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which was heaped with great logs as in mid-win- 
ter, to meet the wants of the immense kettle 
hanging over it, as well as to obviate the chilli- — 
ness that pervades the sea-shore towns, some- 
times even in the summer nights. The children 
had had their supper, and the weary little limbs 
were all lain down to rest. The bright flames 
danced out upon the broad hearth, and threw 
great shadows on the ceiling, while Miriam’s 
eyes were fixed upon a huge underbed of coals 
that lay underneath the burning brands. _ 

“What do-you see there ?”’ asked Abel, laugh- 
ing at her earnest look. 

“Churches and steeples, and great ships of 
war, and‘ wrecks. QO, I cannot tell you half I 
see.” 

Abel turned his loving, good-humored counte- 
nance full upon her, and laying his hand caress- 
ingly upon her shoulder, he said : 

“Speaking of wrecks reminds me that we 
have not spoken of the great shipwreck for a 
long time. I have been so busy—so happy too, 
with you and the children, that I have not thought 
of anything unpleasant. How quiet and happy 
we live, Miriam—so happy that time does not 
‘change you a bit.” 

“ Ah! Abel, turning flatterer ?” 

“Indeed I am not. I should be sorry if I 
could not praise you openly, when my heart is 
80 full of you.” 

There was a tender silence between them for 
some moments. Then they spoke of the old 
story of the wreck, and of how pleasant it was 
to be at home, and never to go to sea any more. 
It was pleasant too, to have an evening to them- 
selves. Always there were hired people around, 
or the children absorbed their attention, or some- 
thing occurred—a neighbor’s visit, or a meeting 
of some sort—to keep them from being alone. 
Now, it was agreed upon between them that this 
hour should be their own, and that nothing but 
sickness should keep them from being together, 
either sitting or walking. A slight knock at the 
door disturbed their conversation ; and on Abel’s 
calling to “ come in,”’ a tall, stout man entered. 
There was only firelight ; but that showed a face, 
dark, weatherbeaten and deeply scarred. Abel 
proffered the stranger a chair near the fire, but 
he seemed to prefer a darker corner, and sat 
down in the shadow. 

“ Have you travelled far, friend ?” asked the 
farmer. 

“T have been on the Cape a few days only,” 
said the man, in a deep, harsh voice, that made 
Miriam rise quickly and light a candle. Think- 
ing the unknown ‘guest might not have eaten 


alone one spring evening, by the kitchen fire, 


supper, she set out the table, and transferred 
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some of the contents of the kettle to a large 
dish, inviting him to partake of them. He sat 
down at the table, ate heartily, and drank a 
mug of cider. Then, turning to Abel, he asked 
him if he could accommodate him with a bed. 

“T have money to pay forit,” he said, “ andI 
wish to remain here several days, perhaps a week 
or two.” 

Abel conferred with his wife, and then told his 
visitor he could have a room if he would be will- 
ing to step across the yard to get to it. It was 
a room adjoining the corn chamber, that had 
been built for one of their hired men, and at 
certain times of the year was occupied by an 
extra hand, but was now empty. If that would 
suit him, he was welcome to use it as long as he 
pleased. 

“Nay, I am not without means to pay,” said 
the man, showing a belt around his waist, which 
he said was full of gold pieces. 

“ Well, well, put up your money to night, my 
friend,” said Abel. “Time enough to pay, 
when I present my bill.” 

By the time this conversation had ceased, the 
farm and kitchen hands assembled in the long 
kitchen for prayers. Abel laid the great Bible 
on the table, and prepared to read. The mo- 


ment he took his seat, the stranger started up. 


and asked if he could be shown to his room, and 
a boy was despatched to guide him. He stayed 
there the next morning until he was called to 
breakfast, and after that he wandered off by 
himself. 

He was at the farm-house several weeks, and 
when he went away offered to pay, which Abel 
positively refused. The man seemed to accede, 
but two or three broad gold pieces were found in 
little Robert’s pocket, which he said the sailor 
had put there. Towards autumn he cameagain, 
exhibited the same reluctance to stay in the 
room while the Bible was read, and wandered 
still longer away by himself. It was still warm 
weather, and the windows were open all night. 
The first night was one of horror to the family. 
The most awfal shrieks came from the room 
across the yard, and Abel, supposing the guest 
to be ill, went up to his door, awoke him, and 
asked him if such was the case. Sternfeldt, as 
he called himself, apologized for disturbing him, 
and begged him to believe that it was only an 
attack of nightmare. But as long as he stayed 
with them this time the shrieks were nightly re- 
peated, accompanied by profane, blasphemous, 
and quarrelsome words, which were heard by 
every one in the neighborhood. 

“That lodger of yourn seems to have a hull 
legion of divils, squire,” said one of the old 
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fishermen to Abel, who had now arrived at the 
dignity of a justice of the peace. 

“Poor man, yes! He has the nightmare 
badly,” returned Abel. 

“ Nightmare !” said old Ben, contemptuously. 
“Come down in the Stevens pastur, with me, 
will ye, squire ?” 

Abel went, and the old man led him to a spot 
where he had seen Sternfeldt digging the day 
before, and at the same time putting something 
carefully in the leather belt which he wore round 
his waist, and which he never attempted to con- 
ceal at any time. 

“ Now, look here, squire,” said Ben, “ this ere 
man is beyond all doubt, one of that Bellamy’s 
crew, and he is hunting up the gold that they 
used to bury hereabouts.” 

Abel started. There was indeed, some reason 
to think so; but his unsuspecting nature had 
never dreamed of this. He had fancied him a 
heart-broken, disappointed man—an infidel per- 
haps, but not so bad as he might be. His feeling 
and Miriam’s towards him had been one of sin- 
cere pity. While he was thinking what to do 
or say, Sternfeldt sent for him and his wife, to 
step across the yard to his room. He was in 
great distress—dying apparently. He uttered 
but a few words, but they were sufficient to show 
that the dying man was what the old fisherman 
had conjectured—one of the crew perhaps of a 
small vessel belonging to Bellamy’s fleet, that 
had escaped the fate of the larger ship. Indis- 
putably he had known that treasure had been 
concealed in various places on the Cape, and 
hence his wish to remain. His terrible night 
sufferings were from dreams, in which, probably, 
were repeated the scenes through which he had 
passed. Byron says: 

“ The mind that broods o'er guilty woes 
Is like the Scorpia girt by fire.” 


ELOQUENCE OF THE BAR. 

A man was charged in one of the Brooklyn 
criminal courts a few years ago with having 
stolen his neighbor’s pig. A young lawyer, a 
gray-haired old man now, we know him well, 
was appointed to defend the prisoner. The evi- 
dence was clear and conclusive, but the youn, 
limb of the law so wrought upon the feelings « 
the jury, picturing the desolate home of the 
prisoner, and the agony of his wife and children, 
should the husband and father be convicted, that 
many of the jurors were in tears, and without 
leaving their seats returned a verdict of not guilty. 

“ There now, run home,” said the counsellor, 
“and never be caught in such another scrape.” 

“ And am I clear?” asked the culprit. 

“You are,” replied his lawyer. 

“But,” said he, lond enough for judge and 
jurors to hear, “ what shall I do with the pig ?” 

“OQ,” replied his friend, “ cook it and eat it. The 
jury on their oaths, declare you didn’t steal it.” 
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‘THE WAYSIDE CROSS. 


STORM AND STARLIGHT. 
BY JOHN ROSS DIZ. 


Low, leaden clouds, with trailing edges, 
Drift slowly past the mountain’s side ; 

A chill wind shrieks among the sedges 
That fringe the biack and sluggish tide. 


Not now the sounds of hayp and cittern, 
No more the gay and dreamy tune ; 

I hear instead, the booming bittern, 
And the harsh sereaming of the loon. 


Like flattering hearts the ash leaves quiver; 
Blue flashes light the craggy tops, 

And, where no ripples dim the river, 
’Tis circled o’er by sullen drops. 


Darker and darker! How the thunder 
Reverberates through gorge and glen— 
As though hell's gates were burst asunder, 
And tortured hosts hailed earth again! 


Asilant, the arrowy rain deseending 
Half hides the grass with sudden mist: 
"Tis gone! O’er earth an arch is bending 


Of sapphire—topaz—amethyst ; 


And ruby—violet, and vermilion, 
And purple—backed by skies of dun; 
While tn the west, a cloud pavilion, 
Heaven's pageantry—receives the sun. 


Faint and more dim ;—with twilight blending, 
Fades the last lingering amber bar; 

But heaven’s new light to earth is lending, 
Lo! im yon blue, the evening star! 


THE WAYSIDE CROSS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


We left the hostelrie at an early hour—my 
guide and myself—and although the pace of the 
mules which we bestrode only through necessity, 
was provokingly slow and delibcrate, in less than 
an hour all signs of civilization were lost, and 
we found ourselves surrounded and hemmed in 
on every side by the rugged and stupendons 
masses of rock which skirted the narrow path. 
In these wilds, ages gone by, some awful con- 
vulsions must have occurred ; but whether these 
frightful chasms and deep gorges were caused by 


. the sudden bursting forth of the hidden fires of 


the earth, or by the upheaving and rending of 
several mountain peaks, it is uncertain. The 
causes are unknown, and so they must remain. 
Interested as I naturally was in the awe- 
inspiring spectacle, my attention was soon 
drawn from the contemplation of these evidences 
of the power of the Creator. At irregular in- 
tervals along the way, rude crosses were erected, 
two or three sometimes occurring in the space of 


half a league, though in some instances this 
number was doubled. Several of these crosses 
that I noticed were painted black, relieved by the 
letters I. H. S., in white; others were roughly 
eonstructed, being evidently put together hastily, 
but all had a strangely forbidding appearance, 
and impressed me with an undefined feeling of 
discomfort even before I had become acquainted 
with their trne and fearful significance. 

That travellers are generally thus affected by 
these monitors, I know to be true; and their ob- 
ject is quickly made known to them, assuming 
that all of the mountain-guides were as voluble 
and communicative as was ours upon the occa- 
sion referred to. He was a dark-complexioned, 
well-favored fellow, spite of his rags and dirt, 
the possession of which among the lower classes 
of Spain might be well esteemed a necessity. 
Since our departure from the inn, he had kept 
up @ running fire of description and commen- 
tary, speaking in English, a tolerable knowledge 
of which he had obtained by frequent intercourse 
with travellers, but varying it occasionally, and 
reverting to Spanish, as necessity demanded a 
greater display of superlatives. 

Becoming at last aware that his words were 
lost on me, and obserying the objects which had 
fixed my attention, he ceased his chattering and 
we rode onward for some moments in. silence. 
As we passed another cross, to my surprise 
Matteo reverently removed his tattered sombrero. 
He noticed my inquiring glance, and drawing 
rein, observed : 

“T always do so at this spot, senor. This 
spot marks the place where a man once died.” 

“ And is that the meaning of all these crosses 
which we have passed ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes, senor; each has its history. The one 
we last saw is placed where Tomaso Gaspachi 
fell. You have heard of him?” 

I replied in the negative. 

“What! not of Tomaso, the brigand ?” 
Matteo rejoined, in astonishment. “ He was the 
terror of these mountains for many years; and 
I well remember when my father—Heayen rest 
his soul!—fell into the hands of Tomaso and 
his cut-throats. Jesu! Mercy on me! but he 
was a sight after he had escaped them. The 
villains robbed him of everything, leaving him 
hardly a rag to his back. But Tomaso could 
not always be in luck. After he had flourished 
for years, and robbed hundreds of travellers, of 
all degrees and nations, the government soldiers 
tracked him to his cave in the rocks. Most of 
the brigands were killed at once; but ‘Tomaso 
and a few others managed to escape down the 
causeway. The soldiers pursued them closely, 
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and Tomaso was shot ; and where he fell, they 
buried him and planted the cross over his 

. 

“ When did this happen ?” I asked. 

“Many years ago, senor. Perhaps you ob- 

served that Tomaso’s cross is much bent over 
and decayed ; it has stood long in the wind and 
rain. The one before that, if I remember 
rightly, is raised over the bones of a poor fellow 
whom the brigands murdered and robbed. The 
next—” 

“No matter about the next, Matteo,” I inter- 
rupted. “Tell me about this one.” And I 
pointed to the cross before which we had stopped. 
“T am sure there is a story connected with it.” 

“This one? Ah, yes; you are right, senor. 
It has a strange history, and you shall hear it as 
we ride on. But first dismount, if you please, 
senor; this way—carefully, slowly. Now look 
down.” 

With these words, he led me to the verge of 
the precipice, grasping my arm firmly. I looked 
down, as he bade me, and notwithstanding the 
instant dizziness which almost overcame me, re- 
mained dumb with wonder. Far, far below—so 
far that it seemed as if the wearied eye needed 
rest to reach the whole distance—were spread 
out the fields and forests through which I had 
lately journeyed. Lying to the right, like a mere 
dot in the vast landscape, was the little village 
which we had left in the morning. The fearful 
precipice, at whose highest elevation we stood, 
was nearly or quite perpendicular, although its 
escarpments and rocky projections were very 
numerous. 

As I gazed with indescribable emotions upon 
the scene, Matteo directed my attention to a bird 
which was sweeping the air in large circles, so 
far below us, that its form was hardly dis- 
tinguishable. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

** Some small bird,” I replied, carelessly. “A 
hawk, perhaps.” 

He shook his head with a strange smile. 

“Senor is mistaken,” he said. ‘It is the 
largest bird of the mountains.” 

“ What—the vulture?” I asked, with un- 
feigned astonishment. 

“ Yes, senor—it is the vulture. We are far 
above his nest, and there is almost as great a 
distance between him and the prey he is now 
marking, as between us and him. Mark the 
place well, senor, that you may remember it.” 

His advice was needless ; it was not of a char- 
acter to be easily forgotten, even with a slight 
inspection. After we had remounted and con- 
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connected with the pass. I give it substantially 
as he related it, suppressing his peculiarities of 
speech and narration. The occurrence which 
forms the basis of the tale is known, he informed 
me, as THe TRAGEDY OF THE Pass. 

“Tn the little village which lies at the foot of 
one of the loftiest peaks of the Pyrenees, lived 
Maria Estoval,a woman somewhat higher in 
rank than the herdsmen and vineyard planters 
of the neighborhood, her husband having been a 
colonel in the army during the peninsular cam- 
paigns. He fell at Badajoz, and at the conclu- 
sion of the war an ample pension was awarded 
to his widow, which, with her husband’s previous 
possessions, rendered her quite wealthy. 

“ Her family consisted of but two persons, in 
addition to herself—Pedro Estoval, her son, and 
Carlos Estoval, an orphaned nephew of her hus- 
band. The contrast between these two was 
marked and striking. Both were young and 
handsome, possessing the rich olive complexion 
of the sons of Spain, and between them there 
was a certain degree of resemblance. This, 
however, was slight, and only existed so far as 
outward form and features were concerned. Pe- 
dro was frank, honest and brave, and a general 
favorite as well with the men as with the maids 
of the village; Carlos, on the contrary, was 
dark, moody and revengeful, and was hated and 
shunned by the whole village, with the exception 
of a few chosen spirits of his own ilk, and as 
evil in heart as himself. 

“ Maria Estoval had adopted Carlos, fully re- 
solved to consider and treat him as a son, and 
this benevolent intention she would no doubt 

have fulfilled, but for the malignant disposition 
and bad qualities of her nephew, which seemed 
daily to increase. It mattered little to him what 
manner of treatment he received; kind words 
and harsh ones were alike answered morosely, 
and those who would have been his friends, were 
repelled by his ferocity and thanklessness. 

“But although his treatment of all his ac- 
quaintances seemed to be marked by distrust 
and aversion, there was one in particular towards 
whom he cherished a bitter antipathy, or hatred, 
as it might better be called. This one, strange 
as it may seem, was his cousin Pedro. Even in 
the petty strifes and rivalries of boyhood, this 
sentiment was evident in Carlos Estoval, and 
manhood increased and confirmed it. 

“ This was the state of affairs at the time of 
the death of Maria Estoval, which event hap- 
pened when the young men had _ respectively 
attained to the age of twenty-two. After the 
last offices had been performed to the dead, the 
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summoned the cousins before him to hear it 
read. It was brief and conclusive ; without men- 
tioning the name of Carlos, the deceased be- 
queathed all her possessions to her son Pedro. 

“The face of Carlos turned alternately red 
and white with anger, and he gazed furiously 
upon his cousin, whom the reading of the will 
had affected with painful surprise. As he be- 
came conscious of the emotions of Carlos, he 
approached him with a conciliating air; but his 
cousin motioned him away with a stern gesture. 

“Do not approach me,’ Carlos Estoval said, 
in atone of bitterness. ‘‘I'hink not to insult 
one you have so deeply injured; smooth words 
and hypocritical looks cannot serve you now.’ 

“You are rash and unjust,’ Pedro replied. 
‘It is you who are striving to injure me, and 
that, too, without the slightest cause. But listen 
to me: I will divide equally with you this prop- 
erty which is now legally mine. Does this con- 
tent you ?” 

“* No,’ cried the other, passionately. ‘I will 
not take a gift from your hands—and one which 
should be mine rightfully, and not yours.’ 

“*Then go your ways,’ Pedro Estoval re- 
joined, suppressing with difficulty the resentment 
which the last words of his cousin aroused. ‘Go 
your ways; let us separate, for I see you will 
not be conciliated.’ 

“*]T will go; but do not flatter yourself that 
you are now rid of me. I tell thee, Pedro Esto- 
val, Ihave a feud of blood with you, and our 
differences can be settled by nothing short of my 
death or yours. I give you fair warning, then ; 
remember that wherever and whenever you find 
me, I am still your bitter enemy.’ 

“ With these words, Carlos Estoval rushed 
from the house, and shortly after, disappeared 
from the village, leaving no clue by which he 
might be traced. His parting threats caused 
his cousin a momentary uneasiness—not that he 
feared Carlos as an open enemy, but because he 
knew that his bitter enmity might lead him to 
any act of treachery. But time passed on, and 
still there came no tilings of Carlos Estoval. 

“There was one other who had moved the 
hatred of Carlos, and whom he had threatened 
in much the same manner as he did his cousin, 
before his departure. This was Nina Corbon, 
who, although the daughter of one of the poorest 
vine dressers, was the acknowledged beauty of 
the village. Both the cousins had devotedly 
loved the fair girl, and each ardently pressed his 
suit. But Nina was too well acquainted with the 
character of her two suitors to hesitate leng in 
her decision, and it was speedily known that 
Pedro Estoval was the favored lover. This fact 
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in a measure accounts for the rancorous enmity 
exhibited towards the two by Carlos. 

“ Very soon after the departure of the latter 
from the village, strange reports began to be 
bruited about. A traveller had been robbed on 
the mountains, and his description of one of the 
brigands cvincided almost exactly with Carlos 
Estoval. But all doubts were put to flight by an 
occurrence which happened the following week. 

“ Some distance outside the village, and nearly 
at the foot of the nearest mountain slopes, there 
is still a spring of pure, clear water, where from 
time immemorial it has been the custom for the 
maidens of the village to resort, with large goat- 
skin sacks, to obtain a supply of water for the 
following day. Upon the day in question, as 
usual, about the hour of sunset, the young wo- 
men repaired to the spring. One, Nina Corbon, 
remained a few moments after her companions 
had departed homeward. The sound of their 
laughter had almost died upon her ear, and she 
was about to hasten after them, when she was 
detained by a man who suddenly rose before 
her from his concealment in the grass. A cry of 
alarm came to her lips, as she recognized Carlos 
Estoval! It was certainly he, although his usual 
dress had been replaced by a wild costume, 
which strangely resembled that of the mountain 
brigands. 

“Stay, pretty Nina,’ he said, placing himself 
directly before her. ‘I must talk with you. 
How fares your lover, Pedro ?” 

“* Tf he were here, he would soon teach you,’ 
the young girl replied, recovering her usual 
courage and firmness, although the manner of 
Carlos filled her with dread. ‘Come, senor, 
stand aside at once, and let me pass; I have 
nothing to say to you.’ 

“*By no means, Nina; you cannot escape so 
easily. Do you remember my words when I 
last left you ?” 

“Nina Corbon turned slightly pale, but re- 
turned no answer. 

“* Well, let me repeat them,’ Carlos con- 
tinued. ‘Isaid then that when I next came to 
you, you must be prepared to follow me. Are 
you ready ?” 

“*To go with you? Never! Carlos Estoval, 
my sentiments towards you cannot change—and 
more than this, if your dress does not belie you, 
you have lately increased in villany. Go: I 
wish to hold no parley with brigands,’ 

“* Brigands !’ replied Carlos, with a sinister 
smile. ‘ You are harsh, Nina. Bat no matter; 
what if I confess that I am one of Tomaso Gas- 
pachi’s trusty followers? The knowledge will 
not give you greater strength to resist me, for 
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go with me you must, and immediately. It is a 
part of my revenge upon Pedro Estoval; the 
remainder will follow quickly.’ 

“ As he spoke, he raised her suddenly in his 
arms. A succession of frightened shrieks broke 
from her lips, which Carlos adroitly muffled with 
his scarf, and then hastened to ascend the rocky 
side of the mountain. But his way was barred 
by the unexpected appearance of his cousin 
Pedro, who had been descending the mountain 
when the well-known voice of Nina Corbon 
called him from the path to her rescue. 

“Carlos dropped his burden and started back 
with an oath. At first, he seemed inclined to 
use violence to prevent the interference of his 
cousin, but the. stern, determined mien of the 
latter, as he placed the rescued maiden behind 
him and turned to confront him, with a carbine 
in his hand, intimidated him. 


“* Come on, villain!’ he said. ‘Give me the 


chance to rid the neighborhood of you—for I 
would not murder you. Stand where you are, 
and we will fire together. Dare you encounter 
me, Carlos—brigand ?’ 

“ But the latter was evidently not prepared 
for this reception. Surveying his cousin with a 
countenance inflamed with rage and hatred, he 


replied : 

“* Not now, Pedro Estoval. You have won 
again; but mark me—this is your last victory 
overme. Nina Corbon shall yet be mine, and 
you will not long stand inmy way. You have 
conquered at this meeting—beware the next !’ 

“ Shaking his clenched hands at his cousin, 
before the latter had time to reply, Carlos Esto- 
val sprang up the rocks and hastily disappeared. 

“Nina had by this time revived, and Pedro 
accompanied her back to the village, recounting 
on the way the circumstances of her rescue and 
the threats of his cousin. 

“*He is a fearful man,’ she said, with a 
shudder. ‘I hate him more than ever now, and 
of course my fear increases with my hate. The 
Holy Mother protect me!’ she added, devoutly. 
‘I cannot help thinking he will bring some ter- 
rible misfortune upon us yet.’ 

“*Nay,’ replied Pedro, ‘do not fear him. 
‘There is certainly one way by which your 
safety can be secured.’ 

“Nina looked at her lover inquiringly. 

“*Tt is this,’ he continued. ‘Give me the 
highest right—a husband’s right—to protect 
you, and we can laugh at this braggart and his 
threats. Will you do this, dear Nina ? 

“The maiden blushed and hesitated, but very 
little persuasion was necessary to make her aware 
of the pressing necessity of an immediate union. 
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“In Spain, even when no such necessity ex- 
ists, affairs like these, when once agreed upon, 
are speedily consummated. Simon Corbon, the 
father of Nina, was made acquainted with the 
true state of the case; and upon hearing of the 
daring attempt of Carlos Estoval to abduct his 
daughter, made no objections to an immediate 
marriage. So for once, at least, the proverb 
that ‘the course of true love never does run 
smooth,’ seemed about to be falsified. But it 
was not; no, not even in this instance, when 
everything seemed auspicious. At the last mo- 
ment, upon the very morning appointed for the 
marriage, it was discovered that Father Antonio, 
the good curate of the village, was gone upon an 
absence of several days. 

“This discovery filled the trio with dismay. 
What was to be done? Simon Corbon proposed 
to delay the matter until the curate’s return. 
Impossible ; the united voices of the lovers over- 
ruled this proposition—for what, they argued, 
might not happen in an interval of three days ? 
Besides this course, there was but one other, and 
this was strenuously urged by Pedro. It was to 
repair to the neighbouing village, a distance of 
two leagues over the mountains, and there have ~ 
the ceremony performed. 

“Nina timidly held back from this plan, while 
her father obstinately opposed it. He insisted 
that they could hardly escape the brigands on 
the way, and might possibly fall into the hands 
of Carlos Estoval. Pedro, however, insisted ; 
and having won Nina over to his views, the 
matter ended, as might be expected, by Simon’s 
yielding his consent. 

“ Upon the following morning, therefore, the 
three set out upon their mission. Simon Corbon 
was mounted upon a mule, as was also Nina ; but 
Pedro walked by the side of the latter, and 
guided her beast. The lover could not entirely 
repress his uneasiness, as they passed several lo- 
calities rendered notorious by late attacks of the 
brigands ; but as they continued on their way 
without accident or adventure, his spirits rose, 
and he laughed and sang with unusual gayety. 

“At noon, the party entered the Pass of Ter-” 
ror. As they proceeded carelessly on, unsus- 
picious of danger, a sharp whistle echoed among 
the rocks, and instantly the way was barred 
half-a-dozen brigands, headed by Carlos Estoval. 
Pedro quickly turned Nina’s mule in the oppo- 
site direction ; but to his dismay, he found the 
path blocked by as many more brigands, led by 
a small, thick-set man, with swarthy complexion 
and a piercing black eye, whom he at once 
recognized, from the descriptions he had heard, 
as Tomaso Gaspachi. Before the lover had time 
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to think of resistance, his arms were seized from 
behind, and securely pinioned ; Simon Corbon 
was in the same instant knocked from his saddle 
and grasped by a huge fellow, beside whom the 
terrified. vine-dresser appeared like a pigmy, 
while the reins of Nina’s mule were grasped by 
Carlos Estoval, who regarded the terrified girl 
with an expression of triumph. 

“All this happened in far less time than I have 
occupied in recounting it, so that when the tray- 
ellers had collected their bewildered senses, they 
found themselves securely in the hands of the 
bandits, and, worse than all, at the mercy of 
Carlos Estoval. The first thonght of Pedro was 
to appeal to the captain of the brigands; but as 
the latter commenced to speak, he waited. 

“*Now,’ said Tomaso, advancing towards 
Carlos, who still retained his place beside Nina, 
‘you shall receive justice. Isthis your wife? 

“ Carlos replied in the affirmative. 

“* Liar!’ burst indignantly from Pedro’s lips. 

“* Do you deny it, then ?” Tomaso demanded. 

“* That Nina Carbon is yonder villain’s wife. 
I do deny it ; he has not the slightest claim upon 

her,’ Pedro boldly replied. ‘Here is her father 
- —ask him.’ 


“Tomaso turned quickly to Simon and com- 
manded him to speak the truth. The latter 
tremblingly asserted that his daughter was not 
the wife of Carlos Estoval. 

: “An ominous frown appeared upon the brow 
of the brigand, as he heard his words. 

“*So, villain,’ he uttered, menacingly, ad- 
dressing Carlos, ‘you have deceived me. Mal- 
ediction! Did you not tell me that Pedro Esto- 
val had robbed you of your wife? Speak !’ 

“The face of Carlos turned deadly pale, as 
he observed the anger of his captain. He at- 
tempted an answer, but in his agitation he was 
only able to stammer an inaudible reply. 

«Tt is enough!’ Tomaso sternly interrupted. 
* No more, lest you utter another falsehood to me.” 

“ With a gesture, the captain commanded the 
release of Pedro, and then signed to the latter to 
lead the mule whick bore Nina Corbon further 

eaway. This being done, Carlos Estoval was 
left standing near the brink of the frightful prec- 
ipice. Without another word, Tomaso unslung 
the carbine at his back, and placing the muzzle 
altnost against the forehead of Carlos, discharged 
it. The victim tossed his arms wildly, uttered 
one piercing cry, and toppled over the precipice ! 

“Replacing his carbine, Tomaso turned to the 
horror-struck spectators of this summary pun- 
ishment. His stern look softened, as he gaved 
upon the face of Nina, and taking her hand, he 
said, respectfully : 
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“Henceforth, lady, let there be at least one 


witness to testify to the justice of Tomaso Gas- 
pachi. You can best tell whether Carlos Esto- 
yal merited ‘his fate.’ 

“With these words, he drew off his followers 
and disappeared, having first detailed two of 
them to accompany the travellers as a guard. 
Pedro and Nina proceeded on their way, and it 
was long before they could dismiss the influence 
of the singular and terrible occurrence from 
their minds. In due time, they arrived safely at 
their destination, and were speedily united. Upon 
their return, a vague curiosity induced Pedro to 
gaze over the edge of the precipice. He shud- 
dered as he saw the body of Carlos, hundreds of 
feet below, impaled, by some strange chance, 
upon a projecting splinter of rock. 

* « He will become food for the vultures—God 
rest his soul!’ Pedro fervently ejaculated. 

“ By his direction, a cross was subsequently 
erected upon the spot where this tragic scene oc- 
curred. ‘There it remains, to this day, and the 
tale which I have narrated will perhaps be recog- 
nized by more than one traveller as the same he 
heard from the lips of his guide in the Pyrenees.” 

The ultimate fate of Tomaso Gaspachi and 
his band I have previously detailed in the words 
of Matteo. His death, like his life, was violent 
and sanguinary ; yet the respect with which his 
memory was long cherished by the simple peas- 
ants of the mountains, amply attests that his 
nature was not wholly perverted by evil. 

TEA. 


Tea, with the flowers and scents of the warm 
East in it, with something mee and of a er 
right domestic quality in its vivi telcos ! 
the social influence of tea, in truth, upon > 
masses of the people in this country, it is not 
very easy tosay too much. It has civilized 
brutish and turbulent homes, saved the drunkard 
from his doom, and to many a mother, who 
would else indeed have been most wretched and 
most forlorn, it has given Lg agg cheerful 
thoughts that have sustained her. Its work 
among us, in England and elsewhere — ay, 
throughout the civilized world—has been human- 
izing—good. Its effect has been upon us all, 
something socially healthful; something that is 
peaceful, gentle and hearty. The passionate 
drinker may sit by his fire, watch his kettle, and 
in the stream of steam rolling away from it, see 
all the fallen idols of the East tumbling about ; 
the long-eared, long-nailed goddesses unceremo- 
bandied hither and thither; the gaudy 
temples Sood, up; the priests disbanded.— 


THE RESTLESS MIND. 
The sunken cheek and lantern jaw. 
Betray the venomed restless mind: 
Whose only selace is to prey 
Upon the sonrows of 
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MY MOTHER, 


BY OSCAR PERCIVAL. 


Sleep on, dearest mother, sleep, 
Thy children mourn their loss; 

Around thy silent grave we weep, 
That’s covered o'er with moss. 


Thy voice, that once was soft and sweet 
As the summer's gentle breeze ; 

That taught us Jesus’ will to keep, 
To him to give our praise. 


Yet why should we se mourn and weep, 
When God hath called thee home? 

Yet it causes us to mourn with grief, 
As o'er the earth we roam. 


We cherish all thy tender love, 
That once thy lips did speak; 
As thou art sleeping in the grove, 

Thy spirit with the meek. 


DIAMOND OUT DIAMOND: 
A Smuggling Adventure in Monte-Video. 


BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 


T’ct tell you a story about that same, young- 
ster, which may learn you not to jabber too freely 
in a strange port. And, for the matter of that, 
not quite so freely in any port, as you green 
ones are apt to do. 

Did you ever hear of old Stinson, who used 
to sail out of Boston, years ago? He went by 
the name of Captain Bully Black. He was 
short, thick set, and about as near a nigger in 
complexion as a full-blooded white man ever 
ought to be. He had the name of being a hard 
customer. In short, he was a good master to a 
man who did his duty; but to one who didn’t, I 
wont just say what he was—I’d rather leave you 
to guess. Ordinarily, he was a person of few 
words. But when his dander was up, I shouldn’t 
like to be the one to bear its brunt, unless the 
thing were absolutely necessary. He had, like 
many others of his profession, pretty strong 
prejudices ; one of which was thata Yankee was 
by nature a little smarter than anybody else on 
the face cf the globe. And another (in which 
also he was not so very peculiar), that it was 
perfectly proper, indeed rather obligatory, to 
smuggle when and where he could, out of the 
dominions of Uncle Sam, whose revenue laws 
he acknowledged with as much exactness as 
could be expected from frail human nature. 

In the year eighteen hundred thirty odd, I was 
in the old Sappho as first officer, Captain Stin- 
son, commander. At atime of which I speak, 
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we lay at Monte-Video, discharging a cargo 


which we had taken in at Liverpool. The Sap- 
pho was an old fashioned ship, built for carrying, 
and quite full in the counter. In addition to 
our regular manifest, the captain and myself had 
a little venture in the shape of some thirty or 
more kegs of old Madeira wine, which we in- 
tended to run ashore free of the heavy duties 
which a legal entry would have imposed. Ah, 
T understand what you would say. But, as we 
sailors used to say, “ Nosin in smuggling, if you 
are not caught.” That was our doctrine. 

At Monte Video, on account of the shoal 
water close in, ships were (and I suppose still 
are) obliged to discharge their cargoes into large 
boats or lighters, which conveyed the goods on 
shore. We lay off in the stream, in full view 
from the custom house. As soon as we reported 
ourselves ready to discharge, an officer was put 
on board ship, who checked every package as it 
was unloaded, comparing marks with the ship’s 
list of cargo. The same was done on shore, 
where the lighters came to the landing place. 
The regulations were very strict, and deviations 
therefrom, if known at head-quarters, were se- 
verely punished. Rosas was the dictator of the 
city and province, and he was not a ruler to be 
trifled with. With him it was a word and a 
blow; or more frequently, the blow without the 
word, when his own people were found wanting. 
If one of his understrappers broke any regula- 
tion of his, the man would be called on by a 
sergeant and file of twelve, who would ask him, 
very politely, to step down the street a little way. 
In about five minutes after, one might hear some 
old muskets go off, and that would be the end of 
the poor fellow. 

To come again to my story. We reported 
ourselves ready to discharge, and off came the 
visite boat, as it was called, and put on board the 
custom-house officer who was to keep ship. He 
was a tall, straight, keen-eyed fellow, with a nose 
like a hawk, and a shining black moustache, 
which curled like a pig’s tail. The captain and 
myself took a survey of him; and we came to 
the conclusion that he might be an ugly customer 
to deal with, though there was no doubt that he 
would pocket a bribe fast enough, if we could 
contrive the thing aright. 

“ Like enoagh he knows a little English,” said 
Captain Stinson; ‘most of these fellows do. 
You must parleyvoo round him, and come the 
polite till we can get his bearings, and then we 
can tell better how to manage. They tell me 
these things are a little ticklish here. At any 
rate, we can’t do anything with the kegs just 
yet. So Yi leave man under your care for 
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the present, for I am going ashore to look 
round.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” I replied. ‘I will use my 
best endeavors with the chap; and as for the 
polite, I can beat a Frenchman at that, when I 
really try.” 

“TT never saw you try, then,” growled the old 
man, as he turned to go over the side. 

The coast being clear, I began to make my 
approaches to the Spaniard. Of course I didn’t 
come straight out; but I edged up to him cun- 
ningly, as a cat does to a yellow bird. I pitied 
him dreadfully, you know, because he was so 
lonesome. Says I, “ Parley voo English?” 

He shook his head, as much as to say he 
didn’t understand, or didn’t care about talking, 
or something of the kind. So I just walked 
round a while, and thought the thing over. Then 
I concluded to take him on another tack, for, 
thinks I, if he will jabber a littke Spanish perhaps 
we can get along together, somehow. So says 
I, again, “ Monsieur cavaliero parley voo Spanish, 
then ?” 

He shook his head again, and mumbled over 
something about nontoudy ; I can’t spell the word, 
bui it’s Spanish for not understanding. So I 
got pretty well convinced that we couldn’t sail 
together in the way of talk, and contented my- 
self with giving the wink to the steward to make 
everything right and comfortable for the chap, 
and to hand him out everything he wanted, with- 
out so much as the fiftieth part of a sour look by 
any chance whatever. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the steward; “but the way 
he does put into that butter is awful.” 

« “Never mind,” said I, “the ship can pay for it.” 

In the course of a few 
captain. 

“How do you and that custom-house chap get 
along ?”’ said he. 

“‘ Can’t get anything out of him,” I answered. 
“ He doesn’t know a word of English, and it 
seemed to me as though he hardly knew Spanish 
either, for I tried to talk some with him. But I 
‘dare say my Spanish has got a little rusty and 
mixed up, seeing as how I have not been on these 
coasts for many years.” 

“No English, eh?” said Captain Stinson. 
“ However, it doesn’t make much difference. 
We can feel a little more at our ease, and per- 
haps save the hush money that we had intended 
to pay him. I met the captain of the French 
bark Louise, which lays off yonder, when I was 
ashore just now. We had a talk together about 
this wine of ours, and have arranged that on a 
favorable night, when we hidist a signal lantern 
in the foreshrouds, his boats shall come-along- 
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side, take the kegs, and work them ashore for 
us. We shall have to wait, probably two or 
three nights, till our man begins to get a little 
off his guard.” j 

We had it all contrived first rate, and felt tol- 
erably easy about getting the stuff clear. It was 
grand weather—we had plenty of good cigars— 
and those confounded lighters worked so slow 
that there was lounging time enough for all the 
cabin people. In the afternoon, I would have a 
good long spell on the quarter; and Captain 
Stinson would come along and get into a talk 
about the Spaniards, berate their religion, grow] 
about their cookery, and wish the whole country 
was in the hands of the Yankees, who would be 
able to make something of it. All this time the 
Spaniard, perhaps, would be leaning back against 
the rail, smoking his cigar, and looking as com- 
fortable as possible, never seeming to know that 
the skipper was abusing him and his nation up 
hill and down, right within his own hearing. 
The fact is, as for talking, we got so that we 
didn’t mind him any more than we would a dog 
about deck. 

The captain had always dined on shore; but 
as luck would have it, he came off in his boat 
one afternoon just as we were sitting down to 
dinner. The Spaniard sat with his back to the 
companion-way, and as Stinson entered he could 
not help looking straight into his plate. The 
captain stopped, and his face grew as dark as a 
thunder cloud. I cast my eye toward Mr. Cav- 
aliero, as I used to call him, and I saw directly 
what was the matter. He had just taken a warm 
biscuit in hand, and scooping out the inside, 
was proceeding according to his usual custom to 
fill up the shell with the larger part of the con- 
tents of the butter plate. This was a very favo- 
rite dish with our friend, though his unchecked 
indulgence in it bid fair to deprive us very 
quickly of a luxury which we could not easily 
replace in Monte-Video, where oil is the univer- 
sal substitute. The old captain could hardly 
stand it to see the Spaniard fairly ladling out 
his prime butter in that sort of way. 

“ Steward! steward!” he shouted, in a voice 
of thunder, “come this way directly. How 
much butter have we left?” he continued, as that 
functionary made his appearance in hot haste, 
and with rather an alarmed countenance. 

“ Fifty pounds, sir,” exclaimed the steward, 
rubbing his hands in subdued glee as he saw 
where the storm threatened to fall. 

“ And two or three days ago we had at least 
a hundred pounds. Now I want to know if this 
here hlasted monsieur keeps eating it at this rate 
all the time ?” 
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“O, yes, sir, yes, sir,” replied the steward, 
with the utmost cheerfulness. “He keeps doing 
so all the time, sir. He’s only just begun, now, 
sir.” 

Old Stinson seemed ready to choke. He 
could only sputter it out in pieces. 

“Scoundrel, hog, I’ll kick him out, bundle 
him ashore in the boat; never saw such goings 
on in all my going to sea.” Adding somewhat 
more of a little stronger nature. 

Just at this instant I was taken with the most 
violent fit of coughing that ever I had in my life 
—purely accidental of course—but it stopped 
the captain a little; and after an instant’s pause, 
he turned about and tumbled up on deck. His 
last words were, as he disappeared : 

“Steward, mind you don’t cook any more 
warm biscuit, while that fellow is on board.” 

All this time our foreign friend sat enjoying 
his melted butter as comfortably as possible, 
without the slightest change of countenance, 
though I did imagine that I saw his moustache 
twitch a very little once, It was plain enough 
that the man hadn’t the slightest idea of what 
was going on, though he might have been bright 
enough to have guessed a little by the manner 
of the thing, if in no other way. We finished 
dinner, and got on deck ; Mr. Cavaliero took his. 
cigar as usual, and the captain disposed himself 
for a talk. 

“T suppose, Mr. Wallace,” he said, “that we 
shall pretty near finish discharging to-night, by 
what you have told me. It is high time we got 
that wine started. And, by the way, isn’t it 
rather odd that this rascally officer should have 
kept up so much later than usual these two or 
three nights past? Here have the Frenchman’s 
boats been laying off and on, and we can’t get 
any chance to doa thing. You don’t think that 
fellow there has any idea that we have got wine 
stowed away in ourcabin, hey? ’*Tisn’t possible 
he can understand a little English once in a 
while ?” 

“Not a bit of it. He knows nothing about 
the wine, nor the English either, for if he did, he 
must be more than mortal man to stand that 
broadside that you let off against him at dinner 
time. Fact is, captain, I think you are rather 

hard down on these Spaniards and foreigners 
here. I don’t see why one of them isn’t just as 
good as a Yankee, as long as he behaves 
himself.” 

“ There now, shut up. I wont hear any such 
nonsense as that,” growled old Stinson. “ But 
as for that wine, we must have it out to-night, if 
possible. I hope to mercy that chap will take a 
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“T think he will,” I said. “It is cloudy and 
rather unpleasant this afternoon, and these last 
few nights have been pleasant enough to tempt 
any one to stay up a few hours.” 

By-and-by the lighters got alongside ‘again, 
and at it we went with a will, to finish off the 
cargo, if possible. Just at nightfall, the captain, 
myself and the custom-house officer were stand- 
ing about the gangway, when the last package 
was hoisted to go over the side. In an instant, 
the Spaniard sprang forward, and caught hold 
of it. y 

“T’ll stop this, if you please,” he said. 

Old Stinson started as if he had been shot; 
and, as for myself, I never recollect feeling just 
so streaked in my life. 

“ Hello, Mister Mounseer, let go of that, I 
say!” roared the old man, as soon as he found 
breath. ‘I thought you couldn’t speak English, 
you old snake in the grass !” 

“ Look here, Captain Stinson,” exclaimed our 
foreign friend, drawing himself up to his whole 
height, while his eyes glittered like fire-flies in 
the dark, “I want you to understand that I can 
talk English as well as youcan. I was educated 
in New York, and spent three years there as 
clerk in one of the mercantile houses. And now 
you have had your fill in blackguarding me and 
my country, and I’ll make that wine of yours 
pay for it roundly, mark my words.” 

It was in vain for the captain to endeavor to 
express his inward rage and astonishment by 
mere words. The occasion was too much for 
him. He took vent in a long, low whistle, and 
walked away. 

“ What shall I do with this fellow ?” he said 
tome. “ He'll sell the ship over our heads.” 
Here he stopped short, as if strack with a sudden 
thought. ‘“ Suppose we pitch him overboard ?” 
he added. 

“*Twont pay,” J replied, choking down a 
laugh at the half insane coolness of the 
proposition. 

“Don’t know as it will,” continued Stinson, 
despondingly. “But that wine shall come out 
this night.” Here he brought down his foot 
with an emphasis on the deck. “It shall come 
out this night, spite of custom-house officers, 
Rosas and the devil.” 

All this passed in a moment. He wheeled 
around with a rough sailor-like laugh, and see- 
ing the steward poke his head out of the cabin, 
asked him if supper were not ready. 

“ Come,” said he to the Spaniard, “let us go 
down and take a glass of wine over this. If I 
have been letting my tongue run a little loose, it 


notion to go to bed to-night.” 


is no more than fair that I should pay for it, as 
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you say. Mayas well take it coolly as any 
other way. However, as for that package you've 
just stopped, I don’t think you'll find any harm 
in it. You can look at it at your leisure, if you 
wish.” 

The old man ordered two or three bottles of 
wine on the table. Prime old Madeira it was, 
and came from the self-same lot that we had 
tucked away so nicely under our berths. Our 
friend the Spaniard cottoned to it directly ; but, 
bless you, it had no sort of effect on him that I 
could see. Old Stinson pressed him to help him- 
self, and passed the bottle. Then the old man 
began to warm up, and got a-going on some of 
his best stories (for he could set them off when 
he chose), and our officer too began to thaw a 
a little, and it was full two hours, I think, before 
we got up from the supper table. Then a prop- 
osition was made regarding cigars; and our 
choicest brands were overhauled. We smoked, 
chatted a littlhe—smoked, smoked—went on deck, 
walked about, and smoked; went below and 
smoked ; till finally, when we had made a pretty 
large hole in the night, we got so sleepy that we 
were forced to gotobed. As you may naturally 
suppose, we soon began to snore. Did you ever 

a thorough-bred seaman who couldn’t 

snore? Q, it’s a beanffful art; and I think we 

gave that rascally don some specimens, that 

night, which would have deceived the very old 

gentleman in black himself. First I whistled a 

tiny note, faint as the music of a far-off bird. 

Presently commenced a low and solemn base, 

by my superior’s nose. Then “crescendo,” I 

believe they call it, I rose to a clear and silvery 

larum, like Miss Brown when she gets clear up 

on the main truck of her voice, and don’t hatdly 

knOw how to come down again. Then I slid 

away down so softly, and I and old Stinson came 

in with a full chorus like one of your big organs 

with all stops off and the pipes in full blast. 
Ah, it was a glorious performance, and so over- 

come Mr. Don, that in less than half an hour he 
also was under the sheets, and carrying on a 

little song of his own, pitched in the natural 

key. Politely disposed as we were, we didn’t 

like to interfere with his music. So we gradu- 

ally wound up our -instraments, and turned out 
of bed very noiselessly, being quite indisposed 
to interrapt our friend’s healthy slumber. As an 
additional precaution, I slid back my stateroom 
door, and passed a bit of rope round its handle 
and that of the adjoining door where the Span- 

iard slept. The lantern had already been set in 
the rigging ; the Frenchman’s boat came along- 
side, and out came those kegs of wine from un- 
der our berths in less than no time. It is true 
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we made as little noise about it as possible, but 
it wasn’t long before our gentleman in the wood 
got started. Out of his berth he came with a 
puff, and then such a swearing, rattling, stamp- 
ing and sweating you never heard in your life. 
But the door was good mahogany, put together 
by old Buggins, of New York, and it held him. 
We worked right on, and paid no attention to 
him, and in less than fifteen minutes we had all 
still on our part, and turned in again. Our 
cavaliero soon gave it up for a bad job; and 
when he was entirely quiet, I softly slipped off 
the rope-fastening, and went to sleep like a 
lamb. 

At very early daylight our chap tumbled out, 
and commenced such a bluster that I felt myself 
obliged in civility to take some notice of him. I 
heard his complaints with the utmost surprise. 
Had heard nothing at all; knew of nothing of 
the kind. Was he subject to nightmare? 
Thought it very queer about his not being able 
to open the door, unless it was merely a dream. 
Such a thing might be, however, for the varnish 
in very hot weather would sometimes undergo a 
partial melting, and cause the slides to adhere. 
Didn’t he eat too much of that chicken pie last 
night? Indigestion oftentimes caused most 
horrid dreams. I had an aunt who was always 
troubled so after eating hearty suppers. In 
short, I did my best to soothe him, after my 
fashion ; but his temper was so unchristian that 
I couldn’t mollify him a bit; and the visite boat 
from the custom house coming alongside, he or- 
dered its crew right into the cabin and had out 
the bottoms of the berths in a twinkling. Asked 
what they were making such a stir for; what 
was it they wanted # 

“ Vine! vine!” cried a little withered up old 
fellow. 

Told him we didn’t keep it there, and brought 
him some of the articleina tumbler The Span- 
iard shook his fist at me, and, finding that the 
game was up, for the present at any rate, he 
tumbled himself and a pair of French boots into 
the boat, and started with his men for shore. 

Old Stinson rubbed his hands cheerily as they 
made off, then looked blank, then took out a 
prime Havana, and puffed at it unlighted with 
the big end in his mouth; threw it away for a 
failure, took out another, went down into the 
cabin, cocked his legs on the table and his body 
in a chair, and began studying Coggeshall’s Law 
of Nations with the book upside down. In two 
minutes, up again on deck, and ordered the boat 
ready to go to his consignees. He was gone till 
afternoon, when he showed himself aboard ship 


with his face as hot as the cook’s coppers. 
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“Do you believe,” he exclaimed, as soon as 
he had got me by the button, “that I hadn’t 
been at the consignees more than twenty minutes, 
before in came a billet from that infuriated Span- 
iard, politely asking me to send him two hun- 
dred dollars, saying he wanted it right away. 
Old Mirick advised me to pay it, and I vowed 
right up and down that I wouldn’t.” 

“Why, you are crazy, Captain Stinson,” I 
replied. ‘ He’ll have us in the bilboes before 
night, besides coming on the ship for at least 
half she’s worth.” 

The old man growled like an old bear, and I 
went almost sick at our luck. Couldn’t sleep 
any that night expecting the guard boat along- 
side every minute. Early next forenoon the 
captain ordered round the boat again, and told 
me I might go with him if I chose. I got in, 
and on arriving at the beach, marched up to the 
store of our consignees, Mirick & Sangrado. 
The former was a fine looking old gent, about 
sixty; his hair was as white as snow, and cov- 
ered a knowing head, too. The old gentleman 
came forward to us, and, shaking hands with the 
captain, said : 

“ Stinson, I am sorry for you. Yours is a bad 
case. Here is another note come down this 
morning for a hundred dollars more.” : 

“T told you so,” burst out the skipper, “I told 
you so yesterday ; but you would pay the two 
hundred, and I shall have to father the bill. And 
noW here’s some more to come, and so it will be 
till the whole goes for it, ship and all. Dang it, 
Isay, let her go at once, and make a whole job 
of it; I wont pay another cent.” 

“O, yes, you will,” said Mr, Mirick, smiling 
and clapping him on the shoulder. ‘“ Yes, you 
will. Come, Stinson, take a glass of good wine 
with me, and you'll feel more reconciled.” 

“Not a cent, the rascally villain! I was a 
fool that I didn’t pitch him overboard in the 
place, I would have done so, if it had not been 
for that pretty wife of his that he has just got 
married to. Was afraid it might make some 
trouble to her. Might have got somebody to 
pitch him under when he sneaked ashore to see 
her— Hello! Good Lud! why haven’t I 
thought of that before ?” 

Knocking his hat jam down on his head, the 
old man made a single spring through the door, 
and rushed in the direction of the plaza, and I 
after him, for I had no idea what was going to 
happen. I overheard Mirick, in a surprised way, 
saying something about broken regulations; but 
what that meant, I knew not. Just about the 
moment that I caught up with the skipper, we 
came chock up face to face with our friend, Don 


Filipe, the customs officer. The Spaniard 
looked as pleased as a cat with a pitcher of cream 

“Have you brought the money ?” said he. 

“No, you rapscallion,” roared old Stinson. 

The Spaniard wheeled right about on his heel, 
his face as black as thunder. 

“Any commands for President Rosas?” he 
hissed out between his teeth. 

“ No, sir-ree, I’m bound straight there myself.” 

The Spaniard cocked his eye round with a 
stare, as if he thought the captain out of his 
senses. To tell the truth I had a slight thought 
of that kind myself. 

“What expect you to do there, senor?” 

“Expect? Iexpect to have you shot, you 
old heathen scoundrel! Don’t I know that you 
left the ship twice without permit, three quarters 
of an hour each time, contrary to the express 
regulations of President Rosas? Thought we 
weren’t posted up, eh ?” 

The Spaniard turned deadly pale, his legs 
shook under him, and he almost went down on 
his knees in the dirt. He well knew that he was 
in our power. 

“ Spare me, Senor Captain,” he cried, with an 
abject look. 

- “Hand the two hundred,” cried the skipper. 

Senor Filipe, with a trembling hand, counted 
out the gold. 

“ Hand out another hundred for our trouble,” 
added Stinson, with a stern and piercing look. 

Our friend essayed to murmur, but his coun- 
tenance quickly sank, and out came the money. 
Stinson carefally examined the reckoning as be- 
fore. Then, turning with a low bow to the 
Spaniard, he addressed him as follows : 

“ My dear friend, I find that I have been a 
little prejudiced against your countrymen, and, 
as I wouldn’t like to injare your feelings, I 
would explain that I had erroneously judged 
their character by the example of two or three 
such precious scamps as yourself. I am happy 
to find your countrymen, on the whole, a very 
honorable people; and hope for your sake that 
they will soon be induced to offer you a pas- 
sage to Guinea, or somewhere else, where you 
can be more at home than it is possible for you: 
to be, here among decent people. And, before 
I part with you, please accept a bit of advice. 
Never again attempt to take the advantage of a 
Yankee, unless you wish to fare worse than you 
have done to-day. Good-day, sir, and wish you 
well. And now, Mr. Wallace,” he continued, 
turning to me, “ there’s ‘diamond cut diamond’ 
for you; and as we’ve made a pretty fair spec- 
ulation to day, I think we can afford a ride up 
town. Whatsay you?” 
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THE FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. 
BY ROSWELL RICE. 


The verdant flowers are blooming, 
In ample troops appear, 

Their golden buds are breaking 
On landscapes far and near; 

The meads and gardens waving 
With these rich gems of God, 
Cheer up the soul that’s mourning 

Under afiliction’s rod. 


These starlit flowers are bending 
By every gentle breeze, 

O'er earth’s broad circle smiling— 
The feast of toiling bees ; 

From sunlit waving oceans, 
Lake, vale and mountain sod, 

These gems in all their beauty 
Display the works of God. 


They come with full-orbed glory 
In summer’s genial rays, 

And on earth’s dreary surface 
Console man’s eager gaze ; 

They fill each heart with wonder, 
King Solomon outshine, 

From all the sweets of nature 
Rich odors they combine. 


If God on flowers is shining, 
And gives them every hue; 
How much more bless the faithful, 
That in his truth pursue! 
Sweet gems immortal waving, 
Shall grace the ransomed soul 
Of every saint in heaven, 
While streams of mercy roll. 


Thou Son of God! Redeemer! 
Who did the lily grace, 

Thy word of power has quickened 
Queen Flora’s blooming race ; 

Yet they are frail and fleeting, 
Each year they pass away, 

But thy unfading glory 
Shall live when flowers decay. 


THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 


ANA 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Fourteen miles from Clonmel, in the county 
of Tipperary, Ireland, is the town of Cashel. 
It is built round the southern and eastern sides 
of the celebrated Rock of Cashel. There is a 
prophecy extant, of St. Columkill, that when 
there was a fall of this rock, there would be a 
revolution in England. Not long since, a con- 
siderable portion of this rock slipped down, re- 
calling the prophecy to many minds. 

The rock of Cashel rises in a rich plain, in 
the very heart of the finest soil in Ireland. The 
summit of the rock is crowned with picturesque 
buildings. Here is an ecclesiastical Round 


Tower; Cormac’s Chapel, built by Cormac 
M’Carthy, king of Minster, in the twelfth cen. 
tury; a grand cathedral, built by Donald 
O’Brien, king of Limerick ; two towers in the 
Norman style, executed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries ; and a strong castle built for 
the archbishop’s palace. The summit of the 
rock of Cashel commands the most extensive 
and picturesque view in all Ireland. The Bay 
of Dublin can be discerned, and the rich beauty 
of the county of Wicklow lies beneath it like a 
soft picture. On the west, the Shannon winds 
its lazy course like a huge serpent, until it loses 
itself in the Atlantic; and on the east, the Nore 
mingles with the Barrow, watering the rich 
plains below. On this rock, too, dwelt the 
kings of Munster, each of whose lives was in it- 
self a brilliant poem, but whose fame is passing 
away from the nation, as the ancient Milesian 
blood grows thin and weak. 

Years ago, a young girl, in whose veins a por- 
tion of this very blood was said to flow, and who 
resided with her widowed father on the eastern 
declivity of Cashel, was beloved by the son of 
Maurice Heath, a man of a respectable but de- 
cayed family, and now living in a miserable, 
tumble-down sort of place, at Clonmel. The 
house itself had been one of the better sort, and 
the land showed here and there evidences of 
having been laid out with taste, as a gentleman’s 
pleasure grounds. Bnt these traces were — 
effaced, and the soil was used now only for 
planting potatoes, except the small portion de- 
voted to the pasturage of a single cow. Here 
had lived Maurice Heath’s ancestors, however, 
for all remembered time; and here, although he 
had not a penny to keep it in repair, and it was 
falling to pieces about his ears, he continued to 
live, too proud to exchange it for a decent cabin, 
or to pull down any part of it to mend the 
leaky roof and gaping stones of the rest. 

Early in life, he had married Ilda Heath, his 
third cousin ; for which offence against the es- 
tablished rules of the country and religion, he 
was banned and excommunicated. They had 
but one child, Donald, on whose young life this 
separation from all society pressed very heavily. 
Fortunately, the child had engaged the attention 
of the priest of Clonmel, who, taking a fancy to 
the boy, and urging that his parent’s faults should 
not peril his immortal soul, nor even his earthly 
interests, had invited him to come to his house 
for instruction. He found Donald an apt and 
willing pupil, and, proud of his progress, Father 
O’Brien initiated him into the elements of other 
studies besides that of the catechism; so that 
the boy at fifteen was advanced far beyond those 
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who had attended regular schools, and could 
even compete with the youths who had left Clon- 
mel to reap the advantages of the university at 
Dablin. 

But Maurice Heath, whose spirit was broken 
down by poverty and the desertion of friends, 
hardly appreciated this act on the part of Father 
O’Brien, and often reproached his son for spend- 
ing so much time over his books, when it was 
needed for work. After these expostulations, 
poor Donald would sit moping about the house 
for days, apparently without any object in life, 
when his mother would urge him back to his 
beloved books once more, and promise interces- 
sion with his father in his behalf. But Ilda 
Heath’s life was now in a doubtful state. The 
desertion of friends, while it made her husband 
moody and irritable, had preyed upon her in- 
wardly until her health declined, and when Don- 
ald was in his seventeenth year, she sunk gently 
into the grave. From this time Maurice Heath 
was insensible alike to pleasure or pain, life or 
death, solitude or society. The being for whom 
he had perilled loss of caste, perhaps loss of his 
soul—for so did the Clonmel bigots construe 
it—was taken away from his eyes, and thence- 
forth life was a burden. No solicitations of his 
son could rouse him to any exertion, and the 
land would have been wholly untended, and 


the means of subsistence would have utterly 
failed, had not the boy seemed suddenly endowed 


with a new spirit. He laid aside the books he 
loved so well, and devoted himself to draining 
bogs, building stone walls around the land, and 
brightening up the aspect of their possessions. 
Only the house itself was let alone. On that, 
his father, though deep in his utter abstraction to 
all other things, resisted all innovations. Where 
Iida lived and died, not a single thing must be 
touched ; and so they lived on in its decay. 
Still, they were more comfortable than formerly, 
Donald imperatively requiring old Aileen, a 
.woman who had taken care of his mother, and 
had remained at the house ever since she died, 
to prepare his meals regularly, and to see that 
his father’s clothes were clean and well mended, 
on pain of being dismissed. Having no settled 
home, she was desirous of staying, and her 
efforts to get Maurice to dress himself decently 
were sometimes ludicrous enough. Her only 
way of success was to steal his clothes from his 
room after he was asleep, and substitute others 
for them, so that her anxiety to please Donald 
was generally rewarded. 

After the latter had made all the improvements 
which he was able, he returned to his books with 
fresh relish, and the priest of Clonmel received 


him joyfully. Still, he could only recite to his 
teacher on account of his anxiety to be with his 
father, in his present low state of health and 
spirits. Maurice Heath came in a very few 
years to the verge of insanity. He was very 
gentle, except at times, when the old irritability 
would flash out ‘upon the first person who hap- 
pened near him. Donald was now twenty-one, 
bat with no profession, no means of living, save 
in the scanty way in which the family had al- 
ways lived, and which now his taste and intel- 
lect as well as his ideas of comfort rebelled 
against sorely. But he saw no way at present 
to revive their fortunes, and almost he wished 
that his eyes had never been opened to any new 
view of life, through the books that had been 
his oly solace, since they had given him at the 
same time a craving for another life than the one 
he was forced to lead. Musing upon all these 
things, he was walking home from the priest’s 
house one day, and when near his own gate he 
heard the irregular clatter of a horse’s feet, and 
almost instantly they passed, almost overturn- 
jng him in the path. The rapid flight only gave 
him time to see that a lady was on the horse’s 
back, and that her saddle was loose, with the 
straps hanging. He sprang after them, and, 
thanks to his wild and fearless training, he was 
enabled to seize and turn the horse, and rescue 
her from being trampled upon in the narrow 
pass into which the horse had entered. A sprained 
ankle, not yet quite strong, had alone prevented 
her from jumping off before, and as she reached 
the ground it was again strained, rendering her 
in a degree helpless. 

To calm the frightened horse, and put him in 
safety, arrange the broken straps of the saddle, 
and set the lady upon it once more, was the 
work of a few moments. The glance of thanks 
from the sweetest eyes that had ever met his own, 
was ample repayment of his services. But long 
before he reached the gate of his own house, 
and at which he did not intend to stop, impelled 
to pass it from a sudden feeling of shame in 
letting the strange lady know that he lived there, 
the hurt foot began to swell and grow so painful, 
that it seemed absolutely necessary that some- 
thing should be done to relieve it. Stifling his 
pride at sight of her extreme suffering, he en- 
treated her to suffer him to lead the horse up 


| the pathway to the door, and try old Aileen’s 


sovereign remedy for strains and bruises; and 
moaning with pain she consented. He carried 
her in his arms to a long, narrow room, which 
had once been a picture gallery, and where yet 
hung a few straggling fragments of paintings on 
the time-stained walls. Donald blushed pain- 
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fully as he laid the lady down on an old, moth- 
eaten couch, and then, with the heightened color 
still burning on his cheek, he left her to call old 
Aileen. The good creature came with an array 
of bandages, cups and boxes that would have 
served the army at Sebastopol, on the day of 
battle, besides cold and hot fomentations; and 
Donald, charging her to be gentle and tender, 
left her with the beautiful invalid. 

* And it’s himsel’ that’s the gintle one,” said 
Aileen, delighted for once to have an auditor for 
“ Misther Donald’s” praises. ‘Sure, it’s as 
tinder as a lamb that he led me up to mees bid 
the other night whin I had the rheumatics upon 
me. Och! I sometimes think he is as good as 
St. Anthony himsilf, and sure the poor young 
masther is full as lonesome as the saint higsilf. 
But look at your poor little foot, my lady!” con- 
tinued Aileen, taking up the swollen limb ten- 
derly in her hands, and placing it on a cushion. 

It had evidently been bruised as well as 
strained, and the young lady remembered that 
the loose stirrup had struck incessantly against 
it. The fomentations partially relieved the pain, 
and Aileen wrapped it up carefully, but not a 
moment could the patient bear her own weight 
upon it; and when Aileen went out to find Don- 
ald to tell him of it, and ask what was to be 
done with the young lady for the night, although 
he was already wild with the thought of that 
beautiful face that had laid on his shoulder, he 
was annoyed to feel, that with their scanty ac- 
commodations, she would be forced to stay all 
night. When he went to her again, he asked 
where he should go to give information to her 
friends. 

“Nay; Ican go home, surely. My brother 
is doubtless even now seeking me, and I must 
ride on to relieve his anxiety. I can reach 
Cashel to-night.” 

“ Cashel! dear lady,” returned Donald, “ it 
will be impossible for you to ride fourteen miles 
to night, with that ankle, which Aileen tells me 
is so bruised. Every step would but aggravate 
it. And as for remaining here, if you could 
submit to our poor accommodations, we will 
make you as comfortable as we can without re- 
moving you from this room. I will myself ride 
to Cashel, and tell your friends where you are.” 

The lady looked earnestly at her deliverer, as 
if she would have read his character in his face. 
Apparently the look was satisfactory, for she 
gave him her hand, and said : 

“I am sorry that you should have this trouble 
for me, but if you will go, my brother is at the 
archbishop’s palace, and will accompany you 
back. The archbishop is my brother’s god- 
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father, and is now studying in his library. My 
father is too infirm to come for me; and as I 
was not expected home to-night, he will not be 
alarmed at my absence. Inquire at the palace 
for Templeton Moore, and relate to him my ac- 
cident. Take my horse; he knows the way, 
and will carry you safely. Templeton will come 
in a carriage.” 

Charging Aileen to fitup the young lady’s 
room with everything she could find to make it 
comfortable, and to take her a nice supper, he 
departed for Cashel. As he sped along on the 
fleet white horse, he strove hard to banish from 
his mind the beautiful face that he ‘had left in the 
old picture room. She was evidently no common 
or obscure person. Her dress, her manners, the 
circumstances under which he found her, riding 
out upon her own splendid horse for pleasure, 
her evident acquaiutance with the archbishop, 
all showed her to be ina degree of rank far 
above hisown. What then, had he to do with 
that face? But although he seriously asked 
himself this question, and arrayed his poverty, 
his father’s almost imbecile state, and their 
dilapidated old dwelling all before him, still the 
face haunted him throughout the ride, gazing 
upon him with its sweet eyes, like the face of an 
angel, and tempting him to bestow a malison upon 
the poverty that kept him from seeking the love 
of such a being as she who wore it. 

The beautiful horse took Donald to Cashel 
in a shorter time than he could have imagined. 
He sought and found Templeton Moore at the 
palace. He was a very counterpart of his sister ; 
the same soft, gray eyes, dove-like in their ex- 
pression, shaded by just such long, dark lashes as 
to give them almost a mournful look. 

“T am ready to go with you this moment, Mr. 
Heath, as my sister informs me you are called. 
You have a carriage with you ?” 

He paused, for Donald’s cheek colored pain- 
fully. 

“TI have none. I rode your sister’s horse 
hither, and she thought you would take a car- 
riage to go to Clonmel.” 

“Certainly; I might have known she would 
wish to send Lily back. Thank you for bring- 
ing her. I shall keep herhere, so as not to alarm 
my father by sending her home.” 

Donald repeated what Miss Moore had said 
about her father not expecting her home. 

“ Ah, now I remember. Matilda did intend 
staying here to-night, and the archbishop was 
just wondering why she did not come back from 
her ride, when you arrived.” 

At that moment the archbishop entered the . 
room. Templeton Moore explained it all tohim, 
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and finding that Donald had ridden from Clon- 
mel, he insisted on his taking some refreshment, 
and had a table laid immediately. Donald was 
impatient to get back, however, and could not 
be prevailed on to stay fora long repast; and 
the archbishop’s carriage was at the door, into 
which the two young men entered and were 
driven back to Clonmel. 

- Aileen had surpassed herself, in order to give 
pleasure to her young master. She had kept 
carefully from Mr, Heath that a stranger was in 
the house. She had brought in every comfort 
which she could think of for the young lady, 
and was uow intending to remain with her 
through the night to attend to her ankle. Tem- 
pleton Moore therefore insisted on going to the 
inn where the horses and servant were to be 
quartered, Donald feeling a bitter sense of mor- 
tification, that he could not urge him to remain. 

“T shall be quite able to go by to-morrow 
noon,” said the invalid, as she bade them good- 
night. 

Aileen’s work that night was not without 
effect. The young lady, although not able to 
step, was free from pain, and could be easily 
removed ; and she was lifted by Donald and her 
brother into the carriage. A cordial invitation 
to their host to visit them at Cashel, a generous 
gift to Aileen, a grateful acknowledgement of 
kindness, and they were gone. 

Gone! How desolate the old house looked 
when Donald turned back to it. That night 
he never [eft the room that seemed to him hal- 
lowed as by the presence of an angel. He paced 
the floor with rapid steps, dwelling upon every 
look she had given him, or lay upon the couch 
she had pressed, dreaming of the future which 
might have been so bright, had fortune been more 
kind. 

Donald had known little of women. His 
mother stood to him for the impersonation of the 
whole sex ; but Ilda Heath, in the mournful iso- 
lation of her life, was not like this glad, joyous 
girl, who seemed to fill the whole air with sun- 
shine, even when suffering physical pain—whose 
smile seemed but the reflection of her own hap- 
piness, and whose gentle, kindly manner towards 
himself had filled him with an inexpressible 
emotion. 

Not many days passed away, before Donald 
was invited to Cashel, to the house of Mr. Moore. 
A note from Templeton, worded in the kindest 
manner, conveyed the invitation, and the day 
and hour were fixed. Donald remembered his 
scanty wardrobe, and hesitated ; but the desire 
to look once more upon that face decided him. 
Tt was accepted. He would take one more gaze, 


and then fall back into the dull life which this 
vision had so beautified and brightened for a 
brief and fleeting moment. 

“ What are you doing, Aileen?” he asked of 
the old woman, as he saw her busily steaming, 
pounding, brushing and rubbing something in a 
huge tub, two or three days before the appointed 
time of his visit to Cashel, and over which her 
face was growing still redder under her exertions. 

“Faix, ye’ll see sometime,” she answered 
shortly, “there, go away now, masther dear— 
I hear your father call.” 

Donald turned away shaking his finger good 
humoredly at her; and on going to his room the 
next day, he found the solution of her little 
mystery. There lay his clothes, thoroughly ren- 
ovated by some process which Aileen said she 
had learned of an old Jew clothes man at Dub- 
lin, and darned almost invisibly in places, while 
accompanying it was linen whose whiteness a 
king might envy. ° 

“Thank you, Aileen,” he said, as he came 
down on the appointed morning; “ you have 
been very skilful here.” And indeed, he looked 
what he truly was, a gentleman. 

Templeton Moore met him at the door, with 
a warm welcome, and introduced him to his 
father, then took him to an inner parlor, where 
Matilda’s ankle still chained her to the couch. 
If she had looked beautiful to Donald’s eyes,.in 
the close dress which she wore on horseback, 
she was still more soin the delicate, floating 
gauze dress that was falling around her like a 
mist. If he came here for a last look, it would 
be to carry the arrow more surely in his heart. 
There was company at dinner, but Donald was 
considerately seated by Templeton. Matilda 
did not appear, but he was rewarded for her 
absence, by a whole hour passed by her side 
alone. She drew him on to tell of himself; and 
before he was aware of it, he was telling her of 
his early life, his hopes, his disappointments, his 
poverty ; but here he paused. 

“ You will carve your own way, I am certain, 
Mr. Heath,” she said. ‘ Witha heart and mind 
like yours, the world must have some place for 
you yet. Wecan sympathize with you on the 
score of poverty. We, too, are reduced, but I 
do not think degraded by our poverty.” 

Donald sighed. He felt there was a difference 
between their stations, even though she appeared 
to be insensible to it. It was hard to tear him- 
self away from her presence, but, although urged 
to stay through the night by Mr. Moore and his 
son, he could not think of leaving his father so 
long. 

“ A very good, sensible young man,” remarked 
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Mr. Moore. ‘“ Fine looking, too. My little girl 
must not lose her heart to him, however, for 
Templeton tells me he is poor.” 

After this, Matilda and her brother called 
twice in their rides, upon Donald, and so far 


from taking his last look, he was often drinking 


in the sweet poison of that love which he did not 
now strive to repress. Something told him there 
was yet hope. 

He was called away on business one day, to a 
small town beyond Cashel, for Father O’Brien, 
who could not himself attend to it. He was 
detained until late in the evening, and when he 
reached Cashel, the inhabitants seemed to have 
retired for the night. Weary with his day’s 
work, he would have given anything to have 
stopped for a few moments at the house of his 
friends. But the clocks were striking out eleven 
chimes, and he rode on hastily. As he ascended 
a hill from which he could look down upon Mr. 
Moore’s house, a tight light seemed to flash in 
that direction, which, at first, he thought was 
lightning, as the night was dark and warm. 
Pausing a moment on the brow of the hill, he 
saw that it was fire; and quick as thought, he 
spurred his horse down the other side of the hill, 
and reached the street in which his heart told 
him there might be danger. Placing his horse 
under a rude shed where he could not see the 
fire, he ran to Mr. Moore’s house under dropping 
brands and cinders that scorched his hair and 
clothes. That was indeed on fire too, and as 
yet there seemed to be no effort made to check 
it. A sight now met his eyes that almost took 
the breath from him. At an upper window stood 
Mr. Moore, calling wildly to a few persons who 
had assembled below to bring him a ladder. 
The lower part was wreathed in flame that was 
rapidly ascending. No one heeded him, until 
Donald sprang forward, and placing one which 
he had snatched from a man who held it, against 
the window, he called to Mr. Moore to come 
down. Faint, dizzy and bewildered, he lingered 
until Donald sprang up the ladder, and assisted 
him down. 

“Where are your children, sir?’ he exbeli 
eagerly. 

“God knows !” he answered, not yet recogniz- 
ing Donald. “Templeton sleeps just above me, 
Matilda on the garden side, near me—but I 
called, and they must have escaped, for they did 
not answer.” 

He said these last words to the winds, for 
Donald had dragged the ladder round to the 
garden, and was already half way up. There 
lay Matilda on the floor, the flames already near 
her, and she was unable, from her ankle, which 
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she had again injured, to get out of the room. 
With a shriek of grateful recognition, she uttered 
his name. He took her in his arms, and again 
descended the ladder, but dropped senseless with 
his precious burden at its foot. He knew noth- 
ing more, until he awoke ina splendid room, 
with Mr. Moore and the archbishop seated be- 
side him. 

“Thank God, you are alive, Mr. Heath!” 
said the latter. ‘“‘Our good friend here would 
insist that you were dead; but I have felt too 
many pulses not to know that there was life 
under yours.” 

“And the fire—was that a dream ?” asked 
Donald. 

“ Nay, it was a reality, and a very sad one. 
All is gone—but the lives of all were saved. 
Mr. Moore tells me that you saved him and his 
daughter.” 

“And Templeton?” 

“Ts injured slightly, and must have rest. 
One of us will stay with you—the other will 
attend to him. Your horse is safe, Mr. Heath. 
He was found in the shed by the church, and as 
he was known to belong to the priest at Clonmel, 
we concluded that you must have come on his 
back.”’ 

Donald started up from the bed where he had 
been lying. It was broad daylight; and the 
mention of the horse recalled to his mind how 
long be had been absent from home. 

“T must go now,” he said, but as he spoke, he 
fell back upon the bed. 

“Indeed you cannot, my young friend,” said 
Mr. Moore, kindly. “You are very ill, and_ 
have been bled. I have despatched the horse 
and a note to Father O’Brien, who will inform 
your family where you are. Now, I will go to 
my son, and send his attendant to you.” 

A moment after, Matilda entered the room in 
the arms of a stout servant-woman, but Donald 
was already insensible. A severe fever followed, 
and for six weeks his life seemed to hang sus- 
pended by a thread. Good nursing and a good 
constitution restored him. 

“Can you bear to hear sad tidings ?” asked 
the archbishop one day. 

“ Perhaps—I do not know how strong I am.” 

“Mr. Heath, I tremble to tell you that your 
father is no more.” 

Donald turned his face to the wall, and wept. 

“You have paid dearly for helping me, and 
saving my daughter,’ said Mr. Moore. “Ihave 
felt it very deeply. Depend on it, however, that 


your father lacked nothing but his beloved son’s 
presence.” 
“ And where is Aileen ?” 
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THE OLD TIME. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


The sea for the billows that sink with its sweep 
Rolls billows exactly as blue; own 
Thus man in the ages now old and asleep, 
Was ever like man in the new. 
E’en then there were heartaches and longings to die, 
Simplicity, beauty and tears; 
And hopes for that future, which, hurrying by, 
Has slumbered for hundreds of years. 


The heart was the heart, under helmet or hood, 
In castle, in cloister and hall ; 

Though joyous or sorrowful, evil or good, 
*Twas always man’s heart, after all. 


And dreaming the dream that for them were unfurled 
The glories of sunshine and shade, 

Men fancied that scarce could the world be a world — 
When they in the dust should be laid. 


Yet bright were the skies when they went to their rest, 
The roses bleomed even like these ; 
The robin dropped noiselessly into her nest, 
The brown sparrow sang in the trees. 
And now the old time is a ship that’s afar, 
That ever seems smoothly to sail; 
We hear not the creaking of cordage and spar, 
We feel not the rush of the gale. 


Yet varying e’er from the bright to the dark, 
Our fathers had sunshine and showers; 


That tempests and terrors beleaguered their bark, 
We guess from the tossing of ours. 


OLD JOHN BRADBURY’S SON. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


“ a good son.” 

“ Ay, ishe! as good to us as if he were 
own,” replied the old farmer, placing his pipe 
over the shelf. 

“ He is just the same ;” and the farmer’s wife 
wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron. 
“ We have done wrong, John.” 

“Wrong! I should like to know how?” 

“Tn not telling him.” 

“Well, I don’t know;” the farmer rubbed 
his hands, and looked straight into the fire—“I 
don’t know !” 

“Now he will be getting this great fortune. 
He is not fitted for it. He will blame us.” 

* Ay, there may be truth in what you say. 
But, wife, show mea boy that writes a better 
hand, or casts accounts more neatly. You can’t 
do it.” 

“ He was always smart—that’s natural, John.” 

“ Ay, shows what a stock he’s from. Well, 
we can’t help it—he must know. What will he 
say ” 
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“Sure enough, I wonder.” The dame took 
the coffee-pot from the fire. 

It was a ber morning. The windows 
were done in white arabesque. The trees waved 
naked branches, but the sun poured some warmth 
on the poor, shivering things, The old farm- 
house kitchen rejoiced in a blazing fire ona 
hearth the size of a wooden basement dining- 
room. Already the oven was heated; how it 
roared ! One could smell the winter-pears baking, 
and the fresh, warm steam of bread filled the 
place with a sweetodor. Theloaf was smoking 
on the table. Everything was ready. The door 
opened ; John Bradbury junior came in. He 
was a handsome young man. His forehead was 
like that of a poet, so broad and white; under 
that the sun and wind had done%their work. The 
clustering hair curled in thick, shining masses 
above his brow. His features were straight, and 
elegantly shaped; his form was like that of 
Adonis. His whole presence was strikingly 
noble, strikingly intellectual. He hung his cap 
on a peg—rubbed his hands vigorously in a pan 
of cold water, and drew his chair to the table. 

“T tell you, father! but it’s a keen, bracing 
air outside—” beginning to eat with a relish. 

“ Ay, a fine morning, my son. What were 
you out so early for ?” 

A bright red crept along his cheeks. 

“ O, I’m at that desk for Mary.” 

The farmer and his wife glanced significantly 
towards each other. 

“‘ How is the dominie’s wife ?” asked John, the 
elder. 

“ Much better; getting along nicely, I was 
told last night;” and the flush broke out again. 

Breakfast over, John sat down by the fire to 
read his paper. He seemed very nervous about 
it, shifting the pages continually, and w=tching 
the clock. At last, he sprang up as the hands 
pointed to eight, put on hat and coat, and hur- 
ried out. 

“He has not seen it, mother,” said farmer 
John, with a sigh of relief. 

“ Hg was thinking so much of Mary,” mused 
the good wife. Her face was clouded. 


THE DOMINIE’S DAUGHTER. 

Little Mary Worth. You would have said 
she was the sweetest, the most airy, fairy crea- 
tare that ever breathed. The predominant ex- 
pression of her beautiful face was purity. It 
enveloped her whole person. The clear, truth- 
fal eye—the childish lips, and the dimples in 
the cheeks, all suggested the same. Mary 
was called an angel. The light of her sweet 
presence made a paradise of her father’s home. 
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Her mother was an ethereal, delicate creature, 
with a spiritual impress, and she had dowered 
_ Mary with her own priceless gracgs. Dominic 
Worth was a happy, because a good man. A 
slight personal defect but enhanced the glory of 
his intellect. Everybody loved him, for he won 
love by his urbanity, courtesy, and gentleness. His 
sermons were remarkable ; his fame had reached 
more than one city, and golden offers had been 
made him. But, as he said, he loved his little 
pine pulpit; he loved his little white meeting- 
house—he loved his dear parish best of all. 
The gilding and the damask of the more splen- 
did “courts of the Lord,” were not suited to 
his taste—the stifled city air—its smoke—its 
thunder—its crowds—no, no; they were never 
meant for him’ The birds and the trees, the 
flowers and the sweet country air; the scent of 
hay and roses in summer, or the open white wild 
in winter—these he loved, they were necessary to 
his existence. 

The same morning on which we have seen 
John Bradbury, Mary arose—not exactly with 
the lark, for there were no larks in Medway— 
but exactly atthe hour that larks would rise, 
did they sojourn in this pleasant land of ours. 
Her first duty was to call the old housekeeper. 
Katy, the girl was already up. She was bring- 
ing a pail of water from the mossy well. Then, 
attired in her winter dress of plain pearl-color, 
she went into her mother’s room. The invalid 
(she was just recovering from a tedious illness) 
greeted her with a beautiful smile, and a warm 
kiss, while Mary, with a soft touch, smoothed 
the pillows and the bed, and bathed the pele face. 

“ You are up very early, my love, and I fear 
you did not retire as soon as you should.” 

“Tt was only ten, mother,” said Mary, her 
cheeks growing rosy. “ Mother—I—” 

“ Well, Mary, speak on.” 

The bright head was hidden in the pillows, 
close to her mother’s face, anda faint voice 
murmured: “TI will tell you to-night.” 

A smile, and then a look of pain crossed the 
features of the invalid. But the smile returned 
again, and remained there. Mary raised her 
head at sound of her father’s step, and hastily 
left the chamber. A moment more, and she was 
busy with her geraniums. They stood on the 
broad window-seats, a beautiful variety. The 
dining-room was always warm, and the plants 
were well cared for. Many a scarlet bloom 
crowned the rich, green stems, rewarding Mary’s 
love and attention. 

“Why should I feel so awkward whenever I 
speak of him?” she whispered to herself. “Do 
all who love feel thus, I wonder ?”’ and the inno- 
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cent cheek rivalled the crimson petal over which 
she bent. 

“Breakfast, my child,” said her father. 

They sat down together, with the good but 
deaf old housekeeper. 

“One week ago,” said the dominie, stirring 
his tea, “I could not sit here with a light heart 
as I do this morning. O, Mary, thank God 
with me that your mother is spared !” 

“TI do,” said Mary, gratefully, wondering if 
anywhere in the world these tender brown eyes 
with their long lashes could be matched. 

“We may have her with us in another week,” 
rourmured her father, his face lighting up with a 
rare smile. 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ By-the-by, wasn’t young Bradbury here last 
night ?” 

“Well, he’s a fine fellow, and I like him. 
Another cup of tea, little Molly.” 

Mary was glad of this order, for she felt flushed 
up to her very temples. Perhaps her father did 
not observe it; perhaps he did. Fathers are not 
generally stocks and stones. 

“ And now you are off to your school, I sup- 
pose. Give me a kiss, Molly. To-day is my 
lazy Monday, so I shall sit with your mother— 
or, perhaps—I think I will though. I’ll come 
over tothe school, and give your scholars a 
little talk.” 

“ Thank you, father, I shall like it above all 
things. Good morning.” 

“Good morning—God bless you, darling.” 

Mary looked prettier than ever in that tasteful 
hat, with the white lace around her face, and the 
chestnut curls straying out on either side the 
white, pure complexion. ©, but Mary wasa 
little beauty! Perhaps as she glanced shyly 
around sometimes,—perhaps she expected some- 
body. And so she did, but not so soon; not 
the somebody she did meet. 


THE LAWYER. 


Why te be sure, he was a lawyer, if he did 
look so green, with his thin legs in tight trowsers, 
and his tall hat shooting up like a steeple. To 
be sure he was a lawyer, if he did have hair of 
a certain color and whiskers to match, the former 
very thin and straggling, the latter very thick 
and bandit looking. Didn’t he wear an enor- 
mous gold chain? and I should like to know if 
that isn’t one of the signs of a professional man ¢ 
Seth Bobbin was no handsomer than his name, 
but he was rich. Yes, rich!! “Seth didn’t 
need to do nothing,” as his mother eloquently 
averred every time she spoke of him, for Josiah 
Bobbin, who had kept an immense variety store 
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for three and thirty years, had obligingly taken 
very narrow quarters, and left Seth all his money 
thousands upon thousands. 

So, it was Seth Bobbin who bobbed upon her 
path before she gone three rods from the sun- 
gilded parsonage, and with many bows and 
more “ahems,” said that it was a delightful 
morning. Mary responded with a vexed look 
that it was. 

“ Going to school, I suppose,” said Seth. 

This was easily answered. 

“Tt must be very pleasant to keep school.” 
Seth was offering his arm, but Mary was affected 
with a sudden blindness, she did not see. 

“Very pleasant sometimes,” she responded, 
looking the other way. 

Now Seth had been repulsed so often and 
with such spirit by this fair young girl, that if 
he had been a man of moderate sense, he would 
have kept out of the way. The reason why he 
did not was very plain; he was nota man of 
moderate senses After this, they walked on 
silently for a quarter of a mile, Seth carefully 
pointing out such places as he did not think 
should be honored with the little tripping feet at 
his side—and then they were met by handsome 
John Bradbury. He did look so handsome— 
lifting his hat from the thick curls, bowing with 
such natural grace, his eyes alight, his brown 
cheek so richly colored — that the lawyer could 


have knocked him down just for looking hand- | 


some and brave. 

There was no mistaking the flush that flew all 
over Mary’s beautiful face, or the manner in 
which she said “ good morning.” 0, it was so 
different from the icy salutation that Seth Bobbin 
had received! Seth bit his thin under lip, and 
then laughed a little, turned on his heel, and 
was off sauntering so easily, so carelessly ! 

“ Confounded fool!” he muttered, when he 
was some way beyond. “A brute of a farmer, 
and smelling of stables—ogh! Poor as a church- 
mouse, too, and pretend to like Aer. T’ll—I’ll 
shoot him, upon my word I will, just as sure as 
I get roused, I'll fire right through his head, if 

+ Ihave to be hung for it! A common farmer— 
dirt shoveller—hoe-picker—augh !” 

Mary and John were moving on though, just 
as contentedly as if Seth Bobbin had never been 
born, or having been, had never blest that par- 
ticular locality with his legal presence. 

“T have almost finished your desk, Mary,” 
said John. 

“ Have you?” 

“Tt will be a very pretty thing, and I—I met 
you this morning to ask you what color you 

would like it lined with ?” 
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QO, blue, if you please.” 
“ Yes—is blue your favorite color ?” r 
The beautiful eyes looked upward, first to the 

clear, calm ‘heavens, then in his face. “Yes, I 

think I do like blue best,” she answered. And 

there was silence for a few moments. 
“T told you I was reading ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ ” 


of him. 

“T have not told my father of my plans yet, 
I shall very soon though. He does not dream 
that Iam pursuing such studies, and when I 
propose to fit myself for college, I am not quite 
sure that he will be pleased, for he is growing 
old, and wants me to work on the farm. But 
as you say, if providence intends me for another 
sphere, providence will open the way.” 

“Yes, John, of that I am sure.” 

“Well, good morning,” and the hand was 
held with a loving pressure. 

The children came crowding about their young 
teacher, all anxious for a smile, for a sweet word, 
and supremely blessed by a kiss. Mary paused 
a moment—turning her blushing, radiant face 
once, strangely enough to encounter his turned 
over his shoulder, and then went in the pleasant 
school-room. 


A VISIT. 


“Dear me! there’s the black bonnet of Mrs. 
Bobbin,” exclaimed Dominie Worth. He had 
just risen from his knees, in which posture he 
had been playfally talking with his wife. 

“ She will come in; she wont take no for an 
answer,” said Mrs. Worth, smiling a little 
anxiously. 

“ But you are not cuite well enough, love— 
shall I tell her so?” 

“ No — pray don’t — it would be all over the 
village before night that I was dead and buried.” 

“ So it would ; she’s the greatest tattler—but 
a good woman—a good woman. I’m sorry I 
spoke so hastily. She’s a good woman, I hope.” 

“T’m glad you give her the benefit of a hope,” 
replied his wife. “I question whether to keep 
the tongue within bounds is not as much a Chris- 
tian «laty as to honor God.” 

By this time, Mrs. Bobbin was heard deliberate- 
ly puffing her way up stairs. She came in— 
she sat down — she untied her bonnetstrings — 
she took off her gloves—she hung her “ ridicule ” 
on the corner of a chair—all before she spoke. 
“La! you are now reely better, dear.” And 
then she put on her spectacles, and took a 
survey. 


Mr. Worth had hastily left the room before * 


he said. 
“Yes ;” she smiled as though she were proud 
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she entered, because—well, it was about time to 
visit his danghter’s little school. After a few 
commonplaces, Mrs. Bobbin spoke of Mary— 
asked after her health with a full, flushed face 
and laboring breath, as if that was by no means 
the end of it. 

“ Well, now they do say, (but I don’t believe 
it) she lowered her voice marvellously in this 
parenthesis—* they do say that that John Brad- 
is after your Mary. I thought I’d come 

tover airly this morning, and see if I couldn’t 
stop the talk—for says I, Mrs. Worth is a lady- 
like woman, and Mary Worth, though she’s a 
little too easy in her manners, is a lady-like girl, 
and the dominie is more of a gentleman than 
either ; and says I, they couldn’t give their only 
child to a poor farmer’s son, who isn’t worth the 
first cent—I reely don’t believe a word of it; 
and I don’t, Mrs. Worth—I don’t,” shaking her 
head, and the large, stiff, white frill that was 
gathered around it. 

Mrs. Worth was smilingly silent. 

‘“Now that John Bradbury, as everybody 
knows, is a stuck-up fellow, with notions a good 
ways above him ; and asto work, I don’t be- 
lieve he earns his salt. I used to say—” 

“0, Mrs. Bobbin, don’t talk so of John— 
Mr. Bradbury. I think he is a very fine young 


Mrs. Bobbin was struck dumb. Even the 
borders of her cap ceased to quiver as she looked 
fixedly at the dominie’s wife. 

“You think John Bradbury is a very fine 
young man!” she ejaculated, after a moment of 
awful silence. 

“ Yes, Icertainly do.” Mrs. Worth was a 
little excited, her cheeks were very becomingly 
flushed ; she looked like Mary now. 

“Well, I must say!” Mrs. Bobbin took her 
spectacles off and looked at them, turning them 
over and over. “ You don’t mean that Mary is 
reely going to have that John Bradbury, when 
there is men who would dress her in gold if they 
could have her.” 

Mrs. Worth did not-seem to be elated by this 
consideration at all, and when Mrs. Bobbin re- 
peated her question whether Mary was reely 
going to have that John Bradbury, she replied : 

“Idon’t know, I’m sure. Mary may have 
anybody she wants. Ihave no fear of Mary’s 
choice—ngj the least fear of Mary’s choice,” she 
softly. 

“Dear me—well, well! T did hope! But 
Mary is a schollard, and he is only a poor, 
hard-working farmer—a clodhopper.” 

“No matter, if he is upright and honorable.” 
“ But I tell you there is men, professional men, 
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that would give Mary a better home, and lift her 
up to a high proposition in society ; professional 
men!” Mrs. Bobbin nodded twice, as if to 
clinch the assertion, and her features were strong 
enough to clinch anything, while Mrs. Worth 
put her hand over her face and arranged her 
cap with both hands to conceal a smile. 

“Now, there’s my Seth,” (the smile grew 
broader, but the face was partly turned to the 
shadow, )—*‘ Seth would worship that girl—he’d 
make a real lady of her, he’s a lawyer, Sethi is, 
and having a fortune had left him, which is 
enough to set up any young man, of course, 
don’t you think she wouldn’t by any means, 
favor Seth.” 

“T hardly think so,” said Mrs. Worth, keep- 
ing her eyes from the ludicrously anxious visage 
of the lawyer’s maternal pleader; “I don’t 
think she and Seth were ever very good 
friends.” 

“And would you let your Mary marry that 
John Bradbury ?” 

“Why yes, if she wanted to, to be sure I 
would. I have a very high opinion of John 
Bradbury.” 

“Mrs. Worth,”—Mrs. Bobbin looked awfally 
impressive—“ I’ve ben a good friend to you, 
made you gruel, given you two quilts, a pepper 
box, and a mustard-pot, that was as good as 
new except the stopple was broken. I’vealways 
taken your part, though I maintained that you 
had peculiarities, and I always shall maintain 
that you, and Mary, and your husband, and 
your hot&ekeeper has got peculiarities. But if 
you go for to let your Mary marry that low 
farmer, I shall consider, Mrs. Worth, I shall 
consider our friendship as it never had been.” 

Having thus lucidly given vent to her offended 
dignity, Mrs. Bobbin deliberately put on her 
bonnet, tied the strings, drew on her gloves, 
took up her “ ridicule,” giving ample time for 
the minister's wife to protest. But the poor 
little soul was almost choking with inward 
laughter, though she would have given worlds 
for the power of self-command just then. She 
did try to say “ Mrs. Bobbin,” but her bodily . 
prostration would not admit of control over will 
or tongue, and she burst into a paroxysm of 
laughter that was almost hysterical. 

Mrs. Bobbin arose, drew herself up, turned 
slowly about with a glare of tremendous import, 
as if all the anger she had ever felt in her life 
was now concentrated in her final farewell to 
that unfortunate woman, and giving vent to the 
cutting declaration, “well I must say!” she 
stalked out of the room. That afternoon poor 
Mrs. Worth was feverish. 
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THE DISCOVERY. 

“ Well, John, now you’ve read it, I’m easier.” 

“Why! what is it to me, father? I see that 
a certain Sir Robert Irving has lately died in 
England, leaving an immense fortune to his 
nearest of kin—the child of Robert Henry 
Irving, if he is to be found. This is all nothing 
to me.” y 

The farmer’s wife sat near trotting, trotting 
with both feet on the broad ‘hearth ; she always 
did this when she was in trouble. The farmer 
awkwardly took his pipe from the mantel, let it 
fall, kicked the fragments into the fire, and then 
blurted out : 

“ Well, it’s got to come at last. John, you 
aint John ; in other words, you aint old John 
Bradbury’s son. God bless you !” 

“ Who, in the name of heaven, am I then?” 

He said this slowly after a pause during 
which he had turned from one to the other—from 
the aged wife wiping tears away from her eyes 
with the corner of her apron—to the old farmer 
pursing up his lips, and thrusting his hands in 
- his pockets, as if he would never find the end of 


them. 
“ You’re who that man’s after ; that’s who you. 


are,” said the farmer pointing to the paper. 
John threw the paper on the floor, took it up 
again, knit his brows, exclaimed, “I believe we 
are all crazy,” and fell to reading the notice 

“What does it mean—what do you 
mean ?” he asked again, still in a maze. 

“T tell you you’re the man they want, you’re 
the one they advertise for, you’re to have all 
them millions of dollars; ha! ha !—to 
leave us, to forget we ever lived—O, dear me !” 
He pursed up his mouth again, and tried to dive 
deeper into his pockets. The old wife was 
sobbing. 

“ You see,” said Farmer John Bradbury, “a 
fine young man, and a very genteel, came to 
the place where we used to live in Ohio, twenty- 
one years ago. Folks said he had run away to 
get married, and that he was an Englishman. 
Angelon, she was a beauty, that she was. 
Wasn't she a beauty, wife?” 

“ As handsome a creeter as ever I see,” said 
his good wife, wiping the tears away. 

“Well, she died soon after she came—when 
you were born—and he, poor man! poorman! 
he loved her desprit—he made away with him- 
self, because he said he had nothing to live for.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the young man, 
turning pale. 

“ Well, now, if you go to feel like that, I’ll 
stop,” said the farmer, looking worried and 
nervous. 
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“Go on—go on—pray go on!” 
“ Well, my wife was in the midst of it all; we 


were young, married people then.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the good dame, chokingly, 
“T was in it all.” 

“They left some papers telling who you was, 
telling who they was, telling, too, that they had 
got the everlastin’ displeasure of some big folks 
in the old country—some relations—and their 
marriage stifficate. It’s all up stairs.” 

“ You was such a purty little thing,” said the 
farmer’s wife, yearningly. 

“Yes, you was anice baby, and we wanted 
you bad enough to keep; but thinks I, I'll get 
some letters writ and sent on to England. And 
we did, we writ letter after letter, or got Lawyer 
Bizzel to write them, but we, couldn’t get no. 
answer. After waiting three year, we began to 
give it up, and my wife loved you, I guess, 
better than she did the Lord ; I used to tell her 
so then.” 

“I did love you,” murmured the farmer’s 
wife. 
“So, we reckoned we’d move away to another 
part of the country, and say nuthin’ about it, 
knowin’ you’d grow up a good, honest lad, if 
we raised and nurtured you in the fear of the 
Lard, as we’ve tried to do.” 

“ And how do you know this means me?” 
asked the young man, tremblingly. . 

“Cause in them papers I’m going to show 
you, that ere Sir Robert Irving’s name is there, 
and he is called your grandsir, and he’s the one 
I writ to, and never got no answer.” 

“Let me go by myself, and think,” said the 
young man, uneasily ; ‘I am bewildered now. 
I—I seem hardly to know myself.” 

“ John, you wont—you wont feel hard agin 
us,” cried the poor old woman, sobbing and 
moving towards him. 

He threw one arm about her. “Feel hard 
towards you, my mothcr,”—he kissed her faded 
face—“ hard towards you, who have loved and 
cared for me, and reared me an honest man, 
when my own kin threw me off—if this is in- 
deed true, threw my poor father off too—forgot 
—disowned us? Never, never!” There was 
inexpressible love—inexpressible tenderness in 
his voice, in his manner. t 

« I knew he was my own dear boy !” exclaimed 
the farmer, gazing afterhim. ‘‘ Wife, he’ll never 
forgit us, mark me.” 

It did indeed, take a long, long while for 
John to realize that he was an independent man 
—a millionnaire. Perhaps I should say that he 
did not, could not realize it at all. At first, he 
did not want to; it was rather a painful feeling. 
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THE CONFESSION. 


That same night Mary Worth told her mother 
that John Bradbury had proposed for her hand. 
That the noble, handsome farmer already pos- 
sessed her heart had been for some time apparent. 
The ingenuous girl could not, nor did she try 
to hide it from those who were nearest and dearest 


to her. 

“I have only one objection, Mary,” Mrs. 
Worth said gently, “and even that shall not be 
in the way; I fear you are hardly adapted to be 
the wife of a farmer.” 

“ But John does not intend to be a farmer, 
mother,” Mary said, hurriedly. 


“Indeed! That’s news to me. What will 
he be ?” 
ts “ A physician.” 

“ But, my child, he has not had the benefit of 
a good school education.” 


‘He has had the benefit of a clear mind, 
mother, good judgment, and resolute will, and a 
splendid intellect. He has been studying these 
many years, mother; you have no idea how 
mach he knows.” 

“I might have seen it in his superior manners, 
his correctness, even elegance of diction,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Worth, looking away from Mary. 
“ And does this prodigy of yours intend to go 
to college *” 

“ T believe, he does, mother.” 

“ I wonder if the old gentleman can afford 
it?” Mrs. Worth spoke musingly. 

“ Whether he can or not, John will go,” said 
Mary, “‘he will find some means to pay for him- 
self—I know he will.” 

Her resolute manner caused her mother to 
smile. “ Must we then,” she said playfully, 
“give our only, our darling daughter to a poor 
man 

“ But, mother, you married a poor man.” 

“So I did,” said her mother, laughing, “ and 
would do it again to have such abusband. But, 
Mary, think what a sacrifice! J never had an 
offer from an admiring and wealthy Seth Bob- 
bin; if I had—” 

Mary ran, or rather danced from the room. 
John met her at the foot of the stairs ; he looked 
smiling, but still anxious. In his hand he car- 
ried a folded paper. Half bashfally, and wholly 
earnestly she greeted him, and they went into 
the sitting-room of the parsonage together. She 
rallied him on his quiet manner—his strange 
mood, and he answered by repeating a case sim- 
ilar to his own, and earnestly asked her what, 

supposing he were thet young man, she would 
do? Would she retain .he same sentiments— 
regard the vows the same? What would she do? 
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Mary did not know. She thought that then 
she would be no fit match for him. 

“You! you woukl adorn a throne!” he said 
earnestly—so earnestly that Mary blushed and 
laughed. But when he told her just how it 
stood, repeated what, his father (as he still called 
him) had divulged to him, and what probably 
his expectations were, she shrank back over- 
whelmed, exclaiming : ‘ You must not think of 
me.” 

“ Then perish the money!” exclaimed John. 
“I will never seek for it, nor establish my. claim. 
There are, it is probable, those in England be- 
longing to this family, who would make no ex- 
traordinary efforts to find me out. I will live as 
I am, happier in your love, than to be the pos- 
sessor of millions. I will renounce all this for 
you, gladly, freely, willingly.” 

“No, you must not; I dare not take the re- 
sponsibility upon myself. I believe you love 
me; yes, I believe you would renounce this great 
gain for me. But you shall not. One year 
from to-day, if you ask me to be your wife, I 
will not say no. In the mean time, you will 
travel, and meet those titled relations ; you will 
see the world, dear John.” 

“ Bat I shall not find another through all its 
length and breadth like my love, my own 
Mary 

Of course, this was all rhapsody, but “never- 
theless it was said, and a great deal more like it, 
only more fervid, more glowing. 

What Mrs. Bobbin’s sensations were, when 
it leaked out that John Bradbury was not John 
Bradbury after all, but entirely another person ; 
that he had gone to England to get a great for- 
tune left him by a titled gaandfather; that if he 
pleased, he could be a titled grandfather himself, 
some of the days to come (though he would 
have to stay in England for it); and what were 
the emotions of the round-eyed Seth, at finding 
that some people had more money than some 
other people, I will not undertake to describe. 


And Mary was going to be rich after all! 
“That is,” Mrs. Bobbin suggested, “if Mr. 
What’s-his-name ever came after or thonght of 
her again. She didn’t believe he would. But 
he did, and Mary is his wife to-day. Dominie 
Worth still delivers his eloquent sermons in the 
little village church, though mares married 
a millionnaire. 


SORROW. 


Sorrow is the messenger between 
The poet and bosome :—Genius can 
Fill with J the scene, 
But can us what is man. 
Sia E. L. 
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THE TRIAL BY COMBAT. 


BY ALICE C. BENTON. 


Tus little brown, English cottage at Albary 
had been Standing vacant for nearly a year. No 
reason could be assigned for this, except that it 
was rather a lonely place. In winter,;it certainly 
was 80; but in summer, when the green lane in 
which it stood was fragrant with apple blossoms, 
on with dropping fruit, there was not such a de- 
licious little nest in all England. 

It was not, however, such a spot as a cit would 
covet, being too far from stage or omnibus ac- 
commodation ; and there was not sufficient land 
to tempt an agriculturist. But there was room 
for flowers ; and when it came to be cultivated, 
it looked like a vast bed of roses. For, in the 
spring of 1817, the cottage was taken by a young 
man and his sister, by the name of Ashford, and 
. before they had been there a month, the dwelling 
and all around it was transformed into still 
deeper beauty than before. 

Philip Ashford was a mere youth, scarcely 
nineteen years old, his sister being two years 
younger. They were all in all to each other, hav- 
ing no other relatives in the world. A small prop- 
erty, left by their father, was invested in the Bank 
of England, of which they drew out enough to 
purchase this spot which in future was to be their 
home. To increase their income, Philip proposed 
that they should cultivate flowers and the smaller 
fruits, and that he should buy a pretty, light 
wagon and a pony, which would answer the 
double purpose of affording them rides about the 
country, and at the same time of conveying their 
garden treasures to the nearest market town. 

Inside, the house was as neat as the willing 
hands of pretty Mary Ashford could make it. 
The simple cottage furniture always looked 
bright and shining. There was a good fire 
nearly the year round upon the polished stone 
hearth in the kitchen, to keep off the damps of 
the thickly clustering trees ; and the clean, white- 
draperied bedrooms and the little sitting-room 
with its narrow casement, overhung with wood- 
bine, were the cosiest little places in the world. 

Then they had brought from London, where 
they had lived all their days, a very tolerable 
collection of books, many of which were their 
inheritance from their father, who was a curate 
in one of the small parishes of the outskirts of 
the metropolis, and the remainder were selected 
from newer publications by the good taste of 
Philip, whom Mary called a perfect bookworm. 

It was true that the young man did love to 
dream away a good deal of his time over books ; 


but then he spent but little in other ways, when 
out of his pet garden. Altogether, the life at 
the cottage was in the most primitive simplicity 
and beauty: The brother and sister had no 
wish for any other society than each other; and 
their days passed on in a soft quiet, that con- 
trasted strangely with the turmoil of their former 
existence in London. 

A few hours in the house was sufficient each 
morning for Mary’s work ; and when everything 
there shone like polished silver, she joined Philip 
in the garden, where they wrought until the sun 
became too oppressive. Then their simple din- 
ner of bread, milk, fruit and vegetables, all from 
their own resources, and sweetened by their easy 
toil of the morning, was followed by an after- 
noon of quiet reading. 

They had been here nearly a year, and the 
spring was again opening in beauty, when, at a 
rural fair, Mary Ashford was introduced by a 
passing Acquaintance to young Llewellyn Dra- 
per. At the same time and place, Philip had 
somewhat unwillingly complied with a request 
from a young man by the name of Thornton, to 
present him to his sister. He had met him several 
times on market days, and Thornton had prof- 
fered a friendship which was peculiarly unwel- 
come to Philip. There was something in Thorn- 
ton’s appearance that predisposed one to dislike. 

He was handsome—eminently so—but there 
was a freedom in his speech and manners that 
bordered upon coarsenegs ; and Philip shrunk 
from allowing him even to speak to his young 
sister. But he could not refuse without appear- 
ing churlish ; and as Thornton dogged his foot- 
steps continually, he was obliged to introduce 
him, not without a secret reservation that he 
would offend him if he dared to be too presuming. 

Llewellyn Draper was just the sort of person 
whom it might be supposed that Mary Ashford 
would fancy. He was as gentle as a woman; 
yet brave when needful, and, if not so intellect- 
ual as Philip, he was far from being uneducated. 
The worst part of the case seemed now to be 
the unavoidable absence to which he was des- 
tined. A friend and relative in Wales required 
his presence there; and as the person had no 
children, and had promised to make Llewellyn 
her heir, his father insisted that he should attend 
her as she wished. 

Now that he had seen sweet Mary Ashford, 
this condition seemed very hard to him ; but 
Philip represented to him that it was right and 
proper, and that the obedient son would be likely 
to win his approbation as a husbend for his 
beloved sister. To Wales, therefore, Llewellyn 
went; but before his departure, it was settled 
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that on his return, he should marry Mary 
Ashford. 

“Not to leave Philip,” said Mary. “I will 
never marry to leave my prother. If you con- 
sent that I shall still live here and take care of 
him as before, I will be yours ; otherwise, I can- 
not be tempted by any consideration.” 

“ Be content, dear. You shall never leave him 
unless he wishes it. Your home shall be mine, 
as long as it pleases you and Philip to have us 
live together.” And so it was settled. 

A few natural tears were dropped on Llewel- 
lyn’s departure ; but Mary soon resumed all her 
old habits, and as she heard often from her ab- 
sent lover, she did not pine away her beauty in 
vain regrets at what could not be helped. 

But one thing did trouble her; and that was 
the frequent presence of Abraham Thornton in 
their house. On the most trifling errands, he 
would come, post haste, on horseback, and for 

*hours his horse would be tied to the gate.” ‘Mary 
avoided him, and generally turned him over to 
Philip's society ; but he always asked for her, 
and not always could Philip make a reasonable 
excuse for Mary’s non-appearance. 

Besides, the hour of dinner or tea was almost 
always included in his visits, and common hospi- 
tality made them invite him to the table ; so that 
gradually he became a frequent guest, and con- 
ducted himself on the most familiar terms. Still 
Mary, though annoyed, was not unhappy, and 
she waited patiently for Liewellyn to return and 
free her from her pertinacious lover. 

The second summer was wearing away, and 
her lover wrote confidently of his return before 
harvest, or at least by that time ; and Mary was 
making her simple preparations for the event 
which was sure to follow. Thornton had de- 
clared his love for her, and pretended not to be- 
lieve her, when she told him that it was impos- 
sible. She referred him to Philip for her truth 
in the matter, and her brother told him, very 
gently, for he never would injure any person’s 


_ feelings, that his sister was already engaged. 


For some days after this, Thornton did not 
make his appearance. When he did, there was 
a wildness and haggardness in his look that be- 
tokened extreme suffering. Mary declined stay- 
ing in the room with him ; which excited him 
so much, that Philip entreated her to come down 
stairs and speak to him. After this, she fre- 
quently saw him in the garden, in Philip’s pres- 
ence; and he acted the part of a disappointed 
and heart broken lover with such extremity of 
grief and affliction that showed that his part was 
overstrained, and excited rather mirth than 
anxiety in Mary’s heart. 


Another letter announced Llewellyn’s almost 
immediate return; and Mary, full of some work 
that she wished to execute before he came, 
omitted to accompany Philip on his usual ride 
to the market town, and he set off without her. 
On the way, however, he met Thornton, and in 
the course of their conversation, he happened to 
tell, him that Mr. Draper was expected daily. 
Thornton received the news quite coolly, and 
rode on. As Philip turned round to look after 
him, he saw that he took the road leading to - 
Albury ; and he checked his horse with a vague 
feeling of restless uneasiness that he in vain tried 
to subdue. 

“ He will go and annoy Mary all day if I am 
not there,” he said, somewhat pettishly for 
Philip’s usual gentleness. ‘ Well, never mind ; 
I can go and get back in a few hours.” 

But destiny comes to us in strange freaks 
sometimes; and this day Philip was worried 
and bothered by fifty little aggravating circum- 
stances, which were nothing in themselves, but 
collectively they were sufficient to detain him in 
town all day, so that the light was fading when 
he rode up the lane. [He was not surprised that 
there was no light, for he knew Mary loved the 
soft twilight hour; and he pictured her sitting 
at the little casement, with the tea table awaiting 
his arrival, and watching for the sounds of 
Dapple’s hoofs on the green herbage: Then 
came the glad thought that, although she had 
given her heart’s deepest love to another, he 
should have her still with him. His home would 
not be darkened by her absence. 

** She is a darling sister,” he said, aloud, and 
as he spoke, his horse suddenly started aside. 
“There, now, did I speak too loud for you, 
Dapple? Poor fellow, afraid of the dark, are 
you?” 

It was dark in the lane with its overhanging 
trees meeting above; but still Philip saw some 
moving object beneath them, and as the person 
moved stealthily along, he was reminded by the 
size and gait, of Abraham Thornton. He called 
his name, but the rapid footsteps were all he 
could hear. The few moments passed before he 
reached the door were spent in wondering 
whether indeed he had been hovering about: 
Mary all this long day, and fancying that she 
must have been greatly annoyed by his presence. 

He took care of Dapple, and went into the 
house, which seemed strangely silent. No one 
was at the casement where he thought to find 
Mary. He called, but she gave no answer. An 
indefinite dread came over him. He lighted a 
lamp and went to every room. She whs not 
there. To the garden he carried the light, look- 
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THE TRIAL BY COMBAT. 


ing carefully lest he might find her in a swoon 
at his feet, and as he went he kept repeating, 


“Mary! Mary!” 


He was at the bottom of the garden now, 
where the little brook ran softly by the wall. He 
held the light close to it, and there—merciful 
heavens! what a sight for a loving brother !— 
there lay Mary in the water, her face downwards, 
and the shallow stream running scarcely less 
rapidly than when her slight figure was not 
there. To draw her from thence, to bear her 
into the house, to try every known restorative, 
and to continue for hours in the attempt to recall 
life, was all that saved Philip from going mad. 
When he ceased from the fruitless work he fell 
down in a long swoon. For a moment, after he 
recovered, he thought that he had only dreamed 


this great woe; the next moment he saw Mary’s 
chill white face, and motionless figure, and knew 
that it was only too bitter in its reality. 
Then he laid the image on her little white bed, 
and sat down to think what could have caused 
Mary, happy and blissful as she was, to commit 
self destruction. He gazed at her with awe and 
terror, and as he was gazing, he saw what he had 
not seen before, the mark of fingers upon her 
neck, just beneath the ear. The terrible truth 
burst upon his mind. Some one had done this. 
Ah, how the thought of the man whom he had 
met came with it. This then was Thornton’s 
work ; for he was now positive that it was he 
_ whom he had met. 
Locking the door hastily, he ran nearly half a 
mile to the nearest magistrate, and related his 
suspicions of the perpetration of this terrible 
deed. The magistrate was a kind and friendly 
man. He saw the excitement under which 
Philip was laboring, and carried him home in 
his own chaise, followed by the necessary officers. 
A desire for vengeance seemed to pervade every 
bosom, as the gazers looked upon the lovely 
sister of Philip Ashford; and before morning 
Thornton was arrested. When found, he pro- 
tested that he had not been at the cottage since 
the previous Wednesday, and, in fact, no one 
could he found that could testify to having seen 
him there, or even near it. He was tried, but 
failing in evidence to support the accusation, the 
court was obliged to acquit him. It was then— 
1818—lawful for a relative to prosecute by an 
appeal of murder, and Philip took advantage of 
this law, and made a private accusation. Upon 
this, Thornton made use of aright, the existence 
of which had been long almost forgotten—the 
summoning the accuser to a trial by combat, in- 
stead of submitting to atrial by jury. No-one 
could question this right ; and the court reproved 


Philip’s counsel severely for calling it barbarous 
and unreasonable. 

Philip Ashford was a slight, weak and deli- 
cate youth ; Abraham Thornton strong, sinewy 
and athletic. A contest between them would 
have been simply suicidal on the part of the 
former. The first blow with a club—the pre- 
scribed weapon— would have inevitably de- 
spatched the boyish accuser. And, maddened 
with grief, and defrauded of vengeance, Philip 
returned to his lonely home, where Llewellyn 
soon joined him, and together they could only 
bewail their mutual loss. 

Thornton was again acquitted ; but the public 
feeling was so bitter against him, and the belief 
so full in his guilt, that he was obliged to flee to 
America. He did not live long, his death being 
probably accelerated by remorse; for, dying, he 
confessed that he had destroyed Mary because 
she would not consent to give up Llewellyn 
Draper, and become his wife. This event caused 


parliament in 1819, it being the last case where 
a trial by combat could be called for. 

Philip and Llewellyn heard of Thornton’s 
death, in their retirement. Dwelling always to- 
gether, each loves the other for the sweet sake of 
her whose grave is beneath the tree that she most 
cherished ; and although forty years have passed 
away, the brother and the betrothed still weep 
upon the consecrated spot that covers the gentle 
Mary—-still strew there the fairest and most 
beautiful of the flowers she loved. 


HOW TO TROUBLE, 

We should brave trouble, as the New England 
boy braves winter. The school isa mile away 
over the snowy hills, yet he lingers not by the 
fire; but, with his books slung over his shoulder, 
and his cap tied closely under his chin, he sets 
out to face the storm. And when he reaches 
the topmost ridge, where the powdered snow 
lies in drifts, and the north wind comes keen and 
biting, does he shrink and cower down beneath 
the fences, or run into the nearest house to warm 
himself? No; he buttons up his coat, and re- 
joices to defy the blast, and tosses the snow 
wreaths with his foot; and so, erect and fearless, 
with strong heart and ruddy cheek, he goes on 
to his place at school. Now, when the fierce 
winds of adversity blow over you, and your life’s 
summer lies buried beneath frost and snow, do 
not linger inactive, or sink cowardly down by 
the way, or turn aside from your course for a 
momentary warmth and shelter, but, with a stout 
heart and firm , go forward in God’s strength 
to vanquish trouble, and bid defiance to disaster. 
If there is ever a time to be ambitious, it is not 
when ambition is easy, but when it is hard. 
Fight in darkness ;‘ fight when ‘hi are down ; 
die hard, and you wont die at all. That gelatin- 
ous bodied man, whose bones are not eve 

muscles,and whose muscles are pulp, is a patony 


the right of appeal to be abolished by an act of 
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EDWIN TO ADA. 


BY W. FELIX TIMBER. 


vain, alas! *tis vain to sigh, 
°Tis vain to dream of thee! 

A boding murmur ever nigh 
Bids thy loved image flee. 


When thy fair, radiant light of love 
O’er my charmed vision stole, 

Soft strains of music from above 
Thrilled sweetly through my soul. 


The light of heaven was on thy brow, 
And round my form divine, 

My love-lit eyes beheld the glow 
Of God's own glory shine. 


Thou art a lily gemmed with dew, 
Fairer than earthly flowers ; 

More pure, more bright, than those that grew 
In Eden’s holy bowers. 


God made not man to dwell alone !— 
Sweet spirit! tell me why 

The roses of thy cheek are gone, 
The diamond of thine eye. 


Thy name, thy fame, thy beauty’s spell, 
Thy utter loveliness ; 

To me peal out a warning knell 
Of long and deep distress. 


Full oft, at twilight’s stilly hour, 
While falls the pearly dew; 

Fond memory culls from every flower 
Remembrance sweet of you. 


O, bliss it were, could I but cheer 
Those dear, dark eyes of thine; 

Ere sorrow culls the jewel there, 
Or dims its glow divine. 


Far, far on glory’s wings I’d fly, 
To realms of light above; 

I'd weave a strain of melody, 
And crown thee queen of love. 


ORIANA THE OCOREOLE. 
A ROMANCE OF THE SOUTH. 


BY MRS. H. MARION STEPHENS. 


“Come closer—closer to me, Esther. It is 
growing dark ; I cannot see you in the darkness. 
Where are you? Where is your hand ?”’ 

“ Here, mother—here !”” 

“O,Esther! never, never forget! Guard her 
as you would the apple of your eye. Be to her 
parent, sister, friend. Do not, let the air of 
heaven visit her head too roughly. Shelter her 
from ill, from sorrow, from the grief and shame— 
O, Esther! are you listening ?” 

“Yes, mother—yes.” 


“Let no knowledge of human weakness and 


haman depravity bow her young bead in humil- 
iation. In youl trust—to you I confide. O, 
Henry—husband in heaven—is my daty accom- 
plished? Have I kept your trust? Does. aught 
remain to be accomplished before the fleeting mo- 
ments land me by your side?” 
There was a pause in the darkened room—a 


silence broken only by the flattering breathing 
of the dying woman, and the quick, half-stifled 
sobs which came from a dark figure kneeling 
among the shadows at the foot of the bed. 

I looked in Esther’s face; it was stern, calm, 
and very pale, but not atear disturbed the bril- 
liancy of her beautiful eyes. She was looking, 
not at her dying mother, not at me her betrothed 
lover, not at the passionately sobbing slave wo- 
man who dwelt among the shadows, but far out 
upon the dying sunset lying so bright on hill 
and tree. Yetthere was no speculation in her 
burning eyes. She saw neither the sunset in its 
purple beauty, nor the broad river whose merry 
ripples had toned down into quietude beneath its 


warmth of sunset glory, nor the vast hills rising 
higher and higher in the dimness of twilight; 
but there was an absorbed, patient, far-seeing 
look, which seemed to be searching into the fu- 
ture as if it would rend the curtain of fate and 
see what lay beyond. 

“Esther !” 

She came back with a start and a sudden 
flushing of the face, and bending nearer her 
mother, waited her wishes. 

“Is the lawyer still here ?” 

Yes, he was there. Esther could hear his im- 
patient tramp, tramp, tramp, up and down the 
floor of the next room. At a motion from 


Esther, I sammoned him. He came, treading 
lightly, cringing and wringing his hands as if 
the only friend he had in the world was dying. 
I had gone back to the bed, and was standing by 
Esther, trying to restore warmth to the cold lit- 
tle hand which had hung so listlessly by her side. 

“You willexcuse me,” whimpered the lawyer, 
drawing his handkerchief from his pocket and 
applying it to his wicked-looking eyes. “ They 
were the best friends I ever had in the world— 
Mrs. Lascelle and-her husband.” 

‘** Mother,” whispered Esther, bending over 
her, without taking the slightest notice of the law- 
yer, “ he.is here—” 

“He! Who?” 

The mind had evidently wandered. 

“ The—lawyer.” 

*O, yes! O, yes! Tell him to be sure—” 

“If I might be allowed to suggest,” crooned 
the lawyer, “I do not think your mother would 
like a third party in our conference.” 
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“Sir!” exclaimed Esther, flaming up-as I 
had never seen her before. “This gentleman, 
Maurice Stark, is my betrothed husband. I 
have no secrets from him !”’ 

“ What—what—is it? I—I—Esther—Esther 
—don’t leave me in the dark !” 

The dying woman, with most unnatural 
strength, raised herself in bed. upon her elbow. 
In doing so, her eye caught that of the lawyer. 

“TI merely suggested that you might not like 
our business talked over in the presence of this 
young gentleman ; but as he is to be one of the 
family—” 

“Not for the world! not for ten thousand 
worlds!” screamed the dying woman, in a fran- 
tic voice. “ He would never forgive me. Esther, 
tell him to 

I left the room, but not before I had seen the 
flashing glance which passed between Esther 

,and the lawyer. On the face of one was written 
dark, stern, fearless determination ; on the other, 


mockery, defiance and triumph. It needed no 


more to tell me there was a fierce battle to be 
fought—a battle wherein woman’s strength and 
resolution were to be pitted against low cunning 
and unscrupulous meanness. 

What was the battle ? and would Esther win? 
or should I ever be allowed to aid her in what- 
ever extremity lay before her? A low scream 
broke in upon my imaginings; I entered the 
room hastily. My forebodings were truae—Mrs. 
Lascelle was dead! It was Esther’s hand that 
closed the lustreless eyes; Esther’s hand that 
gathered the clothes away from her and folded 
the thin palms, as if in prayer; Esther’s hand 
that bound up the thin face and drew the sparse 


hair around the marble brow, that her mother 
might seem as little repulsive as possible in her 
dead slumber. 

The lawyer had taken leave immediately the 
last struggle was over; but in parting from 
Esther, I saw again that same defiant glance 
flash from face to face. The scream that startled 
me had not come from Esther; one glance at 
her cold, pale face assured me of that. She 
was moving about the room, apparently trying 
to give it some appearance of order before the 
arrival of relatives or friends; while Lisbia, the 
slave woman, now crouching by the side of her 
dead mistress, gave vent to bitter and passionate 
moans. I confess I was surprised and mystified. 
I would rather have seen some demonstration of 
affliction, under circumstances so sad and sol- 
emn ; but this marble coldness, this seeming in- 
difference, the looks of defiance and mockery 
which I had detected! There was evidently a 
secret between herself and the lawyer which no 


one else was expected to share, and this secret I 
began to fear had paralyzed her heart. 


While I was still watching her movements, — 


the curtains parted, and stepping from the bal- 
cony into the room came one of the most beanti- 
ful children the world ever saw. She was spring- 
ing towards the bed, when Esther caught her 


hand and held her back. Lisbia had also started 
forward to detain her; but meeting the eye of 
Esther, she slunk away into the shadows and so 
out of the room. Here was another enigma. 
Lisbia had been the nurse mother of Esther, 
loved by her as only children of the South know 
how to love their nurses, beloved in return with 
a passion amounting almost to idolatry, 
Perhaps my readers have a right to know 
something more of the family into which I have 
so unceremoniously introduced them. Henry 
Lascelle for many years was considered the 
richest planter in New Orleans. At an early age, 
he married a woman some years his senior, with 


whom, if he did not live happily, at least the 


world were none the wiser for it. 

Esther and Oriana were not the only children 
whose piping cry had been heard in the Lascelle 
mansion. First came Esther, a weak, puny 
child, whom no one thought they could ever 
raise. Henry Lascelle was disappoimted; he 
wanted an heir to his estate. As her husband 
wished, so wished his wife; his will to her was 
law and gospel. So Esther was allowed to pine 
away and die, or come up among the hundreds 
of negro children which infested the plantation, 
as fate might decree. This carelessness for her 
welfare probably saved her life. Lisbia took her 
home to her mother’s cabin, and from that time 


forth was her exclusive attendant. 

A couple of years more, and the long-coveted 
treasure was laid in his father’s arms—there was 
an heir to ‘“‘Lakeleath” at last. But such an 
heir! With so small a lease of life !—scarcely 
the measure of a day! Henry Lascelle’s life 
was never the.same to him after his great disap- 
pointment. “ Lakeleath,” the family mansion, 
was neglected and suffered to go to ruin. Some 
said he gambled recklessly; that he drank to 
excess. The nightly orgies held at his house, 
no less than the bloated, heated countenance he 
wore, were proof positive. Whatever suffering 
his wife must have endured. she never com- 
plained. She had married him for love; and 
not even the physical debasement she was 
nightly witness of, had power to check its» 
intensity. 

At the age of fifteen, Esther scarcely knew she 
had a father—or, indeed, a mother beyond the 
poor slave girl who waited upon her so devot- 
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edly. Her education was rigorously attended to. 
She had the advantage of the best of teachers 
and the best of schools. Lisbia was her con- 
stant attendant, and for a wonder was allowed to 
sit under the droppings of the same wisdom 
which was to form the mind of her young mis- 
tress. Being a smart, shrewd girl, she did not 
allow this advantage to escape her. She made 
the most of the few crumbs which fell to her 
share ; so that when Esther’s education termi- 
nated, she returned to her home with a waiting- 
maid nearly as accomplished, certainly as lady- 
like in appearance as herself. At this period, 
Esther was fifteen and Lisbia twenty-five ; yet 
judging from their faces, their ages might have 
been reversed—Esther being, from the circum- 
stances of her childhood, grave, stately, and 
quite too womanly for her years, while Lisbia 
was just her reverse inevery way. It'there was 
one thing more. than another on earth, that 
Esther prided herself upon at that period, it was 
the beauty of her maid. It was more than 
beauty—a something thst, meeting the eye, was 
hard to banish from the heart. Her bright, 
creamy complexion, her great oriental eyes, her 
massive midnight hair, which hung in waves 
upon a pair of shoulders most superbly rounded 
by nature’s great architect—you could not fur- 
get her, no more than you could forget Powers’s 
“Eve,” or Raphael’s “Madonna.” That she 
should have been a slave! Why, there was 
searcely 8 woman she encountered, whose com- 
plexion could compare with hers for purity! 

I have said that Esther and her beautiful 
waiting-maid had come home to Lakeleath for 
good. About this time, a most astonishing 
change was visible in the career of Henry Las- 
celle. He began to take a deep interest in his 
daughter, to overlook her studies, plan pleasant 
excursions for her, always to be attended by 
Lisbia, and try, in various ways, to make up for 
the negligence of her youth. Like father, like 
mother! The pale, careless woman, from whom 
Esther had shrank abashed, now overloaded her 
with caresses. There was nothing too good for 
her. Parties were made to bring her out in 
style, the most costly dresses and jewelry were 
purchased to enhance the not over-brilliant 
beauty of her person, and it grew to be an un- 
derstood thing that she was the acknowledged 
heiress of Lakeleath and its surroundings. 

Nearly a year had passed in this manner, 
when, to the surprise of the circle in which they 
revolved, another child was born to the house of 
the Lascelles. Of course this unheard-of won- 
der brought out all their callers, far and near; 
but Mrs. Lascelle was too ill to be seen. The 
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child of their old age, a healthy, hearty girl, 
was duly admired and petted. Esther was in 
raptures—the more so, that her maid Lisbia had 
been visiting on a neighboring plantation for a 
couple of months, and she had felt lonely ; but 
anxious as she was to be perpetually in attend- 
ance upon the little stranger, her mother was too 
ill to admit even her. A compromise was 
effected, however, and she was allowed to take 
her sister to her own room, where she could pet 
and love and kiss it to her heart’s content. It 
would be difficult to say which was most enam- 
ored of its infant sweetness, her father or herself. 
As for Lascelle, he would sit for hours by its 
lace-lined crib, tracing out every feature in thé 
beautiful face, folding the tiny hands in his big 
palm, or, sillier than all, trying to count the little 
blue veins which seemed bursting through the 
skin, so white and pure es it was. In a few 
weeks, however, his amusements were somewhat 
curtailed. Lisbia returned, Mrs. Lascelle was 
able to leave her room, and the old routine of 
life re-commenced where it had been thus broken. 

I am taking too much time over this portion 
of the lives of Esther and Oriana Lascelle. 
Suffice it that their father did not live long to en- 
joy the society of the pet of his old age. A fall 
from a horse, from which he never recovered, 
kept him many months a prisoner, from which 
imprisonment he was released only by death. 

It was some years after this, that I became 
acquainted with the family. Then the sweet 
gravity of Esther, the delicacy and womanly re- 
serve of her manner, the beauty and purity of 
her life, so enchanted me, that I asked permission 
to continue my visits. Need I tell you how, 
step by step, our hearts ran out to meet each 
other? how soon I learned that beneath that 
calm, pure bosom there burned a flame, strong 
and passionate as it was pure? how the knowl- 
edge came to me, at first slowly and scarcely to 
be recognized, that with all the power, with all 
the strength and might of my manhood’s heart, 
I loved Esther Lascelle, and that even as I loved 
her, even so did she love me? She did not hes- 
itate to tell me; she did not practise upon me 
any of the airs and coquetries which so perplex 
men and degrade women. She merely laid her 
soft little hand in mine, saying : 

“T have loved you always—always, it seems 
to me. Iam soglad no one ever even asked 
me to love them. I should have felt degraded ; 
as if I had wronged you. I always pity women 
who have had lovers, and who have loved before 
the right one came. I think one ought to be very 
certain that one really loves, before giving @ 


man encouragement. Don’t you?” 
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The question was so sincere, and so earnestly 
asked, that but for the truth and simple purity 
which beamed from her questioning eyes, I 
should havo felt inelined to laugh. 

Her mother offered no objection to our be- 
trothal. Her affections, never very strong, 
waned greatly after her husband’s death, or 
seemed rather to centre entirely on Oriana. You 
will not be surprised, then, that knowing Esther 
as I did, my perplexity nearly overshadowed my 
affection, in view of the calm, almost heartless 
manner in which she superintended her mother’s 
deathbed. She refused me an interview that 
night, although she was well aware that the 
morrow’s sunset would find me “on the deep, 
deep sea,” in quest of knowledge and happiness 
on another continent. 

I would willingly have deferred my voyage, if 
I could have prevailed on her to be my com- 
panion. I was to take the tour of Europe. I 
was to visit the mighty ruins of Rome, to stand 
where sacred feet had pressed the sod, and to 
worship amid the relics of the sublime and holy 
past, against which no man can quite shut the 
door of his heart. I knew how greatly the 
pleasure of this visit would be enhanced by her 
society. But her mother was ill, perhaps would 
never recover; she should never forgive herself, 

if she were to accede to my wishes and her 
mother was to die during her absence. 

I said no more; but when the worst was over, 
when her mother was dead, it seemed hard in- 
deed that I should be refused an interview, 
especially when I knew that favor had not been 
denied her detested lawyer. 

Later in the evennig, I saw her walking in the 
garden—if walking it could be called, which 
was a fierce tramp up and down, up and down, 
crushing alike with remorseless cruelty dewy 
blossoms or tender buds. I could almost distin- 
guish the different perfumes, as they drifted up 
on the light breeze. I know that among them, 
heliotrope was the most conspicuous ; and it was 
many years before I could govern myself suffi- 
ciently to tolerate that perfume without the same 
sad and sickening sensation which overcame me 
on that sorrowful evening. She must have kept 
up her march for more than half an hour—it 
seemed an age to me—when she stopped sud 
denly and looked up through the leafy shadows 
to my window. 

“ May I come?” I whispered, ina voice which 
could only reach her ear. 

“For a moment—yes !” 

Her voice was tremulous, and I saw by the 
moonlight that her eyes were glittering with 
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side, with my arms about her waist. Then her 
grief gave full vent. Ilet her weep until the 
fountain had exhausted itself. 

“ Esther! Esther! what is it ?” I pleaded. 

She started from my arms, a strong shudder 
seizing upon every nerve. 

“T dare not! Idan not! 0, if Ionly could! 
Why must the sins of the guilty be visited upon 
the innocent? What had I done, that my life 
should be darkened by this dreadful—” 

She did not finish the sentence, but the hand 
which I had regained grasped mine with a frenzy 
that was almost painful. 

“* Has that wretch of a lawyer any claim upon 
you? Only tell me so far—” 

“ Claim? N—n-o! Don’t question me, if you 
love me. I cannot tell you part, without the 
whole—and God help me! I dare not break my 
oath !” 

She sank upon a garden chair, and seemed 
trying to collect herself. 

“ Yes—I would say this, before Igo. Ifany- 
thing should happen, if you should never see me 
again, remember you are almost the first man I 
ever knew—certainly the first who ever interested 
himself in my favor. It would be an insult to 
ask if you love me, to say that I love you. I 
know there is peril, temptation, perhaps crime in 
the distance; it may be far away, or it may be 
near my own door. I know it will come—a 
wild, sad trouble, against which there will be no 
resistance ; against which I may beat my help- 
less wings till every pinion lies soiled and 
broken, yet with no avail.” 2 ; 

“ And you think I willleave you to bear it 
alone? I will not go—” 

“You must—you must”—all her calmness 
suddenly returning, “It is not now, not for 
years to come, that I have anything to fear. Be- 
lieve me, it is best, wisest, safest.” 

Ido not know what arguments I used, what 
prayers I urged. I would not be denied. I 
had the right to protect her, and be the dark 
shadow what it might, I would stay to penetrate 


sionate protestations into her ear; but when I 
turned from her ear to her eye, I knew it was 
useless. Esther was determined! We thought 
it best to make that scene our last parting, 
Yhere was nothing stirring in its excess, how- 
ever deeply our hearts were wrung. Hand in 
hand we wandered past the garden down to a 
pond whose bosom was white with water lilies, 
and where we had often walked when the even- 
ings were bright asnow. There seemed to bea 
fresh sparkle in every lily, an Undine in every 


tears. Sooner than I can write it, I was by her 


cup. The air was heavy with their fragrance— 


‘ 


it. She let me rave on, pouring the most pas . 
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the soft, sweet, peaceful air, which fell so gently 
on our heated brows. There were but few words 
said, on either side. I took her in my arms, kissed 
her again and again, and then put her from me. 

I watched her firm tread, as she passed on, 
over the green lawn and on through the garden, 
home. At the door, Isaw her little white hand 
waving me a kiss; then the door opened, then 
closed again, and there was no more fluttering 
figure, no more dainty hands,no more loving, 
trusting, tender face—nothing but a blank dark- 
ness between me and my manhood’s idol. Need 
I blush to own that then and there, on the very 
spot her feet had made sacred, I knelt and wept 
such burning tears of bitter sorrow as only the 
most poignant grief can wring from the bosom of 
hardy manhood ? 

I went to Europe, but my soul was sick and 
unsatisfied. If I could only know my enemy! 
but even that relief was denied me. And so, 
for two years, I wandered alone, oftentimes on 
foot, and was at least in mind the veriest Pariah 
the earth contained. 

For eighteen months, Esther’s letters were 
frequentand tender. Much she had to say of 
the rare and wondrous beauty of her young sis- 
ter, Oriana, bégging of me to steel my heart 
against her triumphant charms, that she might 
have no occasion to regret the blooming in her 
garden of this most gorgeous flower. 

“She is a perfect enchantress,” one of her 
letters said; “‘to resist her is impossible, as 
many & man has found to his cost. But, thank 
God, up to this day, which completes her seven- 
teenth year, her own heart has remained free!” 
And again, in a later one: “Do you know a 
Judge Gordon? A West Indian, I believe, but 
s0 magnificent! He is wondrously attentive to 
Oriana, and I begin to fear she is rather inclin- 
ing towards him. If it should be—” 

And why did she fear? Know Judge Gordon, 
one of the best and noblest of men? Of course 
I did ; and so I wrote her—and wrote her, too, 
that if she was looking for a large-brained, 
large-hearted, brilliant, eloquent and most honor- 
able man for her sister’s husband, nowhere on 
the’ earth could she find an equal for Judge 
Gordon! Long before she could have received 
this last letter of mine, I had another from her. 
Such a letter as it was! not in quantity, but in 
quality. You would have thonght that all the 
rage, the grief, the madness of her heart, had 
converged itself through her pen to her paper. 

Tt has fallen!” she wrote. “The cloud has 
fallen! The heartless, the contemptible, the 
cowardly villain, warring against two weak 
women! Lawyer Grange has set his beastly 
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eyes upon my sister“!my beautiful Oriana! I 
was mistaken in my forebodings. I knew his 
craven soul was determined upon a victim, but I 
thought it would have been the heiress, not the 
beauty! I was prepared to fight my own battle, 
but not the fiercer one of Oriana. But I will 
foil him! be sure of that. He shall not dese- 
crate the pure shrine of that beautiful bosom.” 
Again: “Oriana loves Judge Gordon! I have 
made sure of that. O, how my brain throbs! 
how my soulsickens! But do not fear for me! 
It is not Lawyer Grange who will conquer me. 
Oriana is growing paler and thinner, day by 
day. She sees there is something mysterious 
going on about her. She thinks me harsh and 
cruel, that I do not meet her lover with open 
hands. And soI am cruel! and so I despise 
myself that I dare not do so !” 

I did not wait even to answer the letter, but 
hastily packing my trunks, I took the first steam- 
er for America, determined, if there was any 
fighting to be done, Esther should not be with- 
out anaid. I found them at Lakeleath, under 
the management and sapervision of Lawyer 
Grange, who, as manager of the estate and as 
guardian of Oriana until she should come of 
age, had taken the liberty of making it his per- 
manent residence. At the first encounter be- 
tween himself and me, although scarcely lasting 
the sixtisth part of a minute, there was pro- 
claimed war to the knife. If Vesuvius had taken 
an aerial flight, settling itself down for a quiet 
smoke on the Lakeleath grounds, he could not 
have been more unwelcomely astonished than 
when his litule gray eyes first became aware of 
my presence. Esther was in the garden, read- 
ing some book under shelter of a vast prairie 
rose which ever and anon mingled its beautiful 
blossoms with the braids of her rich brown hair 

“Tknew you were coming,” she said, after the 
first greeting was over. 

“ How could you have known it?” I queried. 
“T never even wrote.” 

“But I knew it all the same. My prosenti- 
ments are seldom incorrect.” 

“ Only when they lead you to fancy Lawyer 
Grange has a design upon you.” 

* Not upon me—upon my fortune! But, Mau- 
rice, it is ten times worse as the case stands now.” 

A garland of roses and lilies strung together 
by bits of honeysuckle and grape vine was sud- 
denly flung over both our heads, while a roguish 
dimpled face beamed in between us, and looked 
straight into my eyes. A little scream, a hurried 
exclamation, and a deal of confusion was the 
consequence, in the midst of which there came 
an upology in the sweetest tones I ever heard. 
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ORIANA 
“T beg ten thousand pardons—I thought 


it | creeping over all her frame. “ What did you 


was James you were taking such liberties with, | do?” 


and I did it just for a lark.” 


“Do! What should I do? What would 


“My sister Oriana, Mr. Stark.” We had | youhavedone? What would you have had me 
risen from our seats and turned toward the | do? {[ laughed in his face—asked after his pet 


blushing truant, 


Beautiful! I think for a moment my very 
heart stood still in homage to such illustrious and 


corn and his ‘rheumatiz’—told him when the 
world had got so run out of men as to be under 
the necessity of calling him one, then I might 


overpowering beauty. Scarcely up to the medium | perhaps listen to his suite.” 


height of womanhood, yet with every outline of 
her willowy form marked with nature’s most 


brilliant handiwork, it was impossible not to |. 


count her perfection. Icould not, if I would, 
describe her face. I had seen the luscious dem- 
oiselle of France, the dreaming-eyed Georgian, 
the voluptuous Italian, the fresh and hearty 
English woman, and the delicate American, but 
among them all I could find no comparison for 
Oriana. In vain I tried to trace the smallest 
likeness to Esther—it was not there. That rich, 


“O, rash girl—rash girl! O, Heaven help us 
now—he never will forgive us.” 

“Forgive us! I think the shoo is on the 
other foot. I think it is me who should be ex- 
pected to forgive him. The impertinence of the 


“But you do not know—you cannot con- 


At that moment Lisbia came to the garden to 
announce the arrival of Judge Gordon. Oriana 


was off like a shot, while Lisbia lingered to gain 


dark complexion, those large, almond-shaped | some directions from Esther relative to hoase- 
eyes, the long, massive curls, crimped clear up | hold arrangements. It flashed over me in a 


to the broad, pure temples; I had seen some- | moment. 
thing somewhere (in a dream it must have been) 


That creamy clearness of complex- 
ion ; those singularly fascinating and beautiful 


like, yet unlike to this most gorgeous specimen | eyes! Had I Esther’s secret at last? I dared 


of oriental loveliness ; but it was not on the face 
of my betrothed. Forgive me, my beloved, if 


not ask. If so, and she had taken an oath to 
keep it, I knew she would be torn to pieces by 


for a brief and passing moment, I almost, ay, | wild beasts before she would reveal it even to 


quite wished it might have been there ; but alas ! | 
Esther, with the shadow of twenty-eight years on 


me. I determined, however, to keep. my eyes 
open ; and if needs be, to caution my friend, 


her brow, made poor show beside her fresh, | Judge Gordon, to be on the alert. This was 


youthful sister. Do not think I would have 


probably the hold Lawyer Grange had upon the 


made an exchange even for the space of a mo- | susceptible mind of Esther. She had a great 


ment. If time had taken the freshness from 
Esther’s brow, it had left there something far 
more endearing, far more enduring—a tender, 
gentle, loving trast which no circumstance, no 


chance of circumstances could ever obliterate. 

Oriana’s embarrassment was of short duration. 
There was evidently something very funny upon 
her mind, for the dimples kept coming and go- 
ing upon her cheeks, and occasionally a single 
little gleeful laugh would ring out and far away 
upon the wings of the wind. 

“ What is it, pet?” said Esther, toying with 
one of the long curls which had drifted into her 
face. 

“ Something so’ fanny. Who do you think 
has proposed to me ?” 

Esther turned pale as a lily, but kept her face 
from Oriana. 

Who, dear ?”’ 


“Old Grange, of all persons in the world.” 
And a merry, pealing laugh woke the echoes for 
a mile in circle. 

“And you?” Esther's voice was slightly 
tremulous, and I could see the old-time shiver 


horror of shame and sin, come in whatsoever 
form it might. Pure herself, she had judged 
others by the instincts of her own sweet life. 
There had been a deeper, perhaps more char- 
itable judgment in her heart for the errors of 
poor humanity since the fatal evening of her 
mother’s death. 

Yes—I saw it all now—Lawyer Grange had, 
as solicitor for her mother, become aware of a 
disgraceful secret which threatened her honored 
father’s memory. Had she been a lawyer like 
myself, she would have known that at least in 
the frame of Oriana the trace of negro blood 
was so far extinct, that the most . venomous of 
petifoggers would fail to make out a case against 
her. 

That evening, I joined and walked home with 
Judge Gordon. He was in the very poorest of 
spirits. The judge was a handsome man, not 
far from thirty, and I confess it sometimes puzzled 
me to account for his passjonate attachment to 
the wild and spirited creole. 

“T do not understand it,” he said to me,.aswe 
were on our way into town. “I love Oriana 
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with all the might and mind of a man who has 
loved for the first time in his life, and she loves 
me ; but, impetuous, passionate, wildly worship- 
fal as she is when we are alone, the moment her 
sister enters the room, the change becomes ap- 
palling. The beating, burning heart seems sud- 
denly turned to marble; the fond, loving face 
assumes an expression of the most stolid indif- 
ference ; the tender, worshipful tones grow harsh 
and unmusical. If it was only for the decep- 
tion of the thing, I should feel annoyed. Such 
good acting in one so young, is fearful; and yet 
I love—I love her! I cannot tear my heart from 
its allegiance- ca: _ t bid the waves of passion 
* peace’—I ckun0i say to my heart’s great crav- 
ing, “thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ 
When she is her own, blithe, brave, true, happy 
little self, there is not that treasure in the world 
I would change her for. But—” 

“Tsee—I see. Now let me ask yod a ques- 
tion or two. If by chance some tale of wrong 
or shame, not committed by herself, herself in 
no way responsible for it, yet at the same time, 
a tale compromising her name in the eyes of the 
world, should meet your ears, do you love her 
well enough to take her to the home of your 
heart as the wife of your bosom, the mother of 
your children ?” 

“Stay; let me understand you. A tale com- 
promising her name, a crime of which she is in- 
nocent, a shame of which she is ignorant? You 
speak in riddles.” 

“If you knew she was good and pure, and in- 
nocent, that she was all a man might wish for in 
8 wife, and that only for this taint—” 

The judge laid his hand heavily on my arm. 
“ The sins of the father shall be visited upon his 
children,” he said, in a most solemn and impres- 
sive voice. “I have feared this before.” 

Isaw he had understood my meaning, and 
launched at once into the very heart of the story. 
I knew Mrs. Lascelle well enough to know that 
there was no sacrifice on earth that she would 
not have made to save her hasband’s honor, and 
soItold him. This, with the singular circum 
stances attending her deathbed, confirmed me in 
my suspicion. 

“But what is to be done? That scheming 
lawyer has evidently- determined to make the 
most of this knowledge, aed Esther as evidently 
believes Oriana to be irretrievably in his power.” 

“Let us watch our chance, and by the by, it 
is early yet—scarcely nine o’clack. I have an 
idea there will be trouble at Lakeleath to-night. 
We can but retrace our steps, and be on hand in 
case of need.” 

At the family mansion, there was a long, low 


room on the ground floor, used as the sitting. 
room for its occupants. Old-fashioned wiidows, 
reaching to the ground, and opening in the cen- 
tre like folding doors, gave usual ingress and 
egress to the family. In the summer time these 
windows were curtained only by vines of climb- 
ing roses which grew in great profasion in that 
locality. Among these vines, Judge Gordon 
and myself took our station, looking through its 
leafy curtains into the room beyond. And such 
a sight as met our eyes; Esther was standing in 
the centre of the room, calm, pale, with a set de- 
termination upon her face that I had never seen 
there before. At her side, half crouching, half 
kneeling, with both arms wound firmly about her 
sister, with her great dark eyes, wild with fright, 
with her long hair torn and dishevelled, Oriana 
appeared, looking the very image of terror and 
despair. Her eyes were fixed on Lawyer 
Grange, who stood with folded arms against the 
door as if barring all egress. The burning 
glances of Lisbia wandered first to him with in- 
dignation and rage, then to the trembling and 
affrighted girl who clung almost with a death- 
clasp to her sister. Judge Gordon made one 
spring, and would have dashed in through the 
window if my strong arm had not detained him. 
It was not my purpose to appear until I had 
made myself acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case. If anything in the world could 
have appalled a man, it would have been the in- 
dignant, burning glances of those three injured 
women; but no muscle of his face was 
disturbed. 

“You think you have foiled me,” he hissed 
out between lips white with passion. ‘“ You 
think I shall never dare a second attempt. No 
more shall I; I thought to carry her off by force, 
as making the least scandal. Jet the scandal 
come now; you have brought it on your own 
head. The girl is mine. You know she is 
mine. No law on earth can keep her from me. 
Do you comprehend it, girl? You are mine, 
my property, my—” 

“ Silence, villain! This insult is between 
yourself and me. Do not dare breathe another 
word in the hearing of my sister.” 

Oriana was gazing from one to the other with 
eyes distended in dread and horror. 

“And why not? She has got to know it 
sooner or later. I may not be so young or s0 
handsome as Judge Gordon; but I shall make 
her just as good a husband, or master—it rests 
with her to say which. Come, now, no more 
squeamishness—I offered you honorable love, 
you returned me hate and scorn.” He was ad- 
vancing toward Oriana, but there was something 
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in the eye of Esther that checked him. “ Very 
well, very well, all this has got to be paid for. 
That lovely face will make quite a show on a 
plantation of field niggers; those beautiful 
limbs give @ new grace to the whipping—” 

The words were not out of his mouth before 
he found himself whizzing away to another part 
of the room rather more expeditiously than it 
was agreeable. Oriana bounded into her lover’s 
arms, and lay there, peaceful and at rest. Poor 
girl! she thought at least there was shelter and 
protection on his broad breast. 

“ All to be paid for; all to be paid for. All 
your love, all your money can’t save her. She 
is mine. Look here, and here,” he screamed in 
demoniac rage, producing from a dirty and be- 
grimmed wallet, two large and formidable look- 
ing law papers. 

Esther paid no attention to his claims. She 
merely asked Judge Gordon to take her sister 
from the room, and return alone. Her voice 
was as calm, her face as determined as on that 
long ago night of her mother’s death. When 
the judge returned, she requested him to hand 
her the papers, which the lawyer was still waving 
triumphantly above his head. 


“ Ay, you find it all right—signed, sealed, and 


to be delivered when called for.” 

Esther read the paper as calmly as if it had 
been any ordinary document. 

“Tris a forgery,” she said, after a moment’s 
pause. “ That is not my father’s signature.” 

Lawyer Grange went white to his very lips. 
“Prove it, prove it!” he almost screamed. 

“Twill.” Esther went-to a secretary stand- 
ing in a corner of the room, and took therefrom 
2 small iron-bound box. 

From this box she selected a couple of papers 
bearing resemblance to those hell by the lawyer. 
These she handed to Judge Gordon, telling him 
he would understand their purport. The first 
was a paper, filled out in form, by which Lisbia 
was made free for life. The second, a most 
carefully worded one, went on to explain that 
Oriana Lascelle, though the child of Lisbia, was 
‘ free according to law; but fearing that in the 
fature some accident might happen whereby her 
liberty would be curtailed, he had made this pro- 
vision against the possibility of accident. 
Lucky that he had done so. 

“ This then was your secret ?’’ I said to Esther, 
as she refolded the papers. 

“Tt was my mother’s secret. Her whole heart 
and soul seemed set upon its being kept inviolate. 
I think she would not have died in peace had I 
not taken an oath never to reveal the birth of 
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prepared her will, and in that manner, became 
possessed of her secret, My poor sister, it will 
break her heart to know of this taint in her 
blood, slight as it is.” 

“Why need she know it?” It was Judge 
Gordon who spoke, his noble face flushing with 
the triumph of a good action. 

“ Surely, surely, you will not think of marry- 
ing her now?” 

“AmTaman? Do you think I will visit on 
her innocent head the sins of others? But 
where is that wretch of a lawyer ?” 


Where indeed? In the excitement of the 
moment he had slunk away, and it was many, 
months before he ever ventured again near Lake- 
leath. Poor Lisbia was almost wild with joy; 
and Oriana—it is not for me to describe the holy, 
happy, blissful hours in which her lover ex- 
plained to her that she had no more to fear from 
Lawyer Grange. Ah, well—we have been mar- 
ried these ten years—Lakeleath is big enough for 
us all, little ones included, and I think I may 
venture to say that a brighter, happier, or more 
beautiful creature moves not on the earth, than 
Oriana, the lovely creole. 


LAMB-ING AN ASS. 


m oung ass of the English navy had 
the conversation at table 
of w Charles Lamb an honored 
t. conduct appeared to w that he 
qeusihineh that he alone had a right to talk, 
which, Lamb observing, he became the subject 
of some of those keen satires whi latter . 
was capable of administering. 

“That is a most extraordinary circumstance 
which you mention,” said Lamb, “I wonder he 
had not immediately ceased to exist.” 

“O, noo-o, not atall; bullet wound, don’t 

‘ou see; but a cunnon- -ball, don’t you observe, 
isa different matter? Once on ‘the ‘ Terrific 
Johannesbull,’ (478 gun-ship, ye kno’,) there 
was a sailor who mounted the swawouds—a ball 
came, and off and He 

of caws; but wile he was dwoppin 
ete , there came another 
which oon. him abaft, and took off both of 
his legs. It couldn’t possibly ’ave — 
you observe, in ten cases out of five, inthe m 
tewific engagement.” 
“ Wonderful !” exclgimed Lamb, “and you 
saw this yourself?” 
“« [saw it as plain, p’rhaps, on the ’ole, plaine? 
than what I see you at this moment. 
“ Ah! was the seaman saved? You say he 


was dropped a ’elpless ’ulk into the hocean ; but - 
“Good heaven ! no !—harms. 
hoff, don’ t you see ‘—’ow could 
“ What a pity!” said Lamb, musingly—“ if 
that man had en saved, he might have "become 


Oriana to mortal man. Lawyer Grango had 
18 


was he hultimately saved ?”’ 

fone clogs she 
of caws!!’ 
an ornament to society 1” 


Times. 


Curions Matters. 


The Romance of Life. 

Thirty years ago a man named Wood sailed from New 
Bedford as mate of a whaler, leaving at home a young 
wife and an infant child. The ship in which he 
was cast away in the South Sea Islands, and he was reck- 
oned among the lost. Six years ago the child, now grown 
to manhood, removed from New Bedford to Cincinnati, 
taking his mother with him. One morning recently a 
gray-headed stranger called at his residence and inquired 
for his mother. She was called into the room, and after 
gazing at the stranger a moment, asked his business. 
**Do you not know me, Martha?” he said, and as the 
sound of his voice, like the memory of an olden melody, 
met her ear, she gave vent toa hysterical cry, and fainted 
in the arms which were opened to receive her. The long 
lost husband, after numberless reverses and incredible 
hardships, had returned to find her whom he had left a 
young and blooming bride, far ad din the ing 
of life, while the infant, upon whose lips when last he 
saw him he had imprinted a father’s kiss, and who could 
then scarcely lisp his name, was now a stalwart man, 
and the head of a family. 


A Starvation Religion. 

A sect has sprung up in Liverpool, England, under the 
lead of Mr. Thomas Angel, calling themselves ‘“ Angel- 
ites, or Human Nature Conquerors,”’ who live without 
food, and who meet daily, mornings and evenings, in 
Sunderland Street, to illustrate their doctrines and to 
enroll members, by signing a declaration that they will 
neither eat nor drink. They have put forth a printed 
pamphlet stating their views, and tncluding a report of 
their sermons and the manner they adopt to overcome 
languidness and the total want of food, also, the eminent 
physician, Dr. Bickerstith’s, certificate of the excellent 
health of the members of this extraordinary society, with 
their apology for *‘ eating no food.” 

Singular Encounter. 

A few days ago a Glasgow geutleman, while standing 
on Strone-pier, heard an unusual sound proceeding from 
below, and on looking down he saw a water-rat in the 
claws of a large crab. The rat oceasionally brought his 
antagonist to the surface, when the latter seemed to give 
him a sharper nip, as the rat no sooner got above water 
than he squeaked dolefully, and began to sink again 
Unfortunately, victory remained with neither, for the 
gentleman gave the crab a gentle tap with his stick, 
when our crustaceous friend let go and sank to the bot- 
tom in a great flurry, while the rat swam to the stone- 
work of the pier and bolted into a hole. 

Bemarkable Courage. 

An instance of extraordinary courage and presence of 
mind occurred recently at 8t. Joseph, Missouri. A Mrs. 
Wake, who lives on Grand River, went, about midnight, 
té the river bank to call her son, who lives on the oppo- 
site side, but approached too near the edge, and was pre- 
cipitated some distance over a steep bank into the rush- 
ing waters. She recollected hearing that if a person 
would keep the arms under water, and attempt to swim, 
there was no danger. She did, 20, and by this means 
gained the opposite side of the river, but found the 
bank so steep and high that it was impossible to get out. 
She took covfrage, and with great presence of mind, de- 
Mberately swam back to the side from which she started. 


Habite of Grasshoppers. 

A Goliad correspondent of the Colorada (Texas) Citi- 
wen gives some curious facts in relation to the grasshop- 
pers which have recently swarmed in that region. He 
says: “They have an especial fondness for wheat and 
cotton, but don’t take se kindly to corn. The only veg- 
etable they spare is the pumpkin. The most deadly 
poisons have had no effect upon them ; fumes of sulphur 
they rather like than otherwise; musquito nets they de- 
vour greedily; clothes hung out to dry they esteem a 
rarity; blankets and gunnybags they don’t appear to 
fancy. They ewim the broadest creeks in safety, sun 
themselves awhile, and then go on. The whole mass 
appear to start and move at the same time, travelling 
for an hour or two, devouring everything in their way, 
and, then suddenly cease, and not move perhaps for a 
week, during which time no feeding is noticed; and 
finally, they carefully avoid the sea-coast.”’ 

Burying alive. 

The recent news from Utah contains an item which 
illustrates the burial customs of the Shoshonee Indians 
in rathera striking manner. A brother of the chief of 
the tribe recently died, and his relatives, in addition to 
the killing of his favorite horses over his grave, buried 
with him, alive, a little boy of whom the deceased was 
very fond, so that he might accompany him to the spirit 
land. They wrapped the boy up, alive, in a blanket, 
and placing him in the grave with the corpse, buried 
them together. 


Curious Will. 

Av eccentric person, the Marquis Malaizi, of Florence, 
just deceased, has ordered by his will, a portion of his 
fortune to be invested, and the interest to be paid to the 
most hump-backed man tn Tuscany. The recipient of 
the income is to be chosen by twelve other hump-backed 
men, each of whom for his trouble is to be rewarded 
with a gold medal bearing the effigy of Xsop. 


Curious Freak of Nature. 

The Hightstown (N. J.) Excelsior gives an account of a 
curious freak of nature, in the shape of a log containing 
three different kinds of wood—white oak, maple and 
hickory—all grown together in the most perfect manner. 
The outside of the log had the appearance of white oak, 
and only after eutting off the end could the strange 
amalgamation be discovered. 


Singular Discovery. 

A singular discovery was made at Provincetown, Mass., 
lately, of a stone wall seven or eight feet below a surface 
of sand. It is supposed to have been built more than a 
century ago, and probably soon after the landing of the 
pilgrims, as the earth above it was sixty years ago covered 
with a growth of small trees and shrubbery. The stones 
of which it is composed must have been conveyed there 
in small vessels. 


A Novelty. 

There is a tame rat on board the ‘‘ City of Memphis,” 
says the Appeal, which stands up on his hind feet when 
ordered, licks his master’s hand, and kisses him, climbs 
up over him, holds a stick in his fore paw, and stands up 
like a soldier; comes when called, goes away when told 


todo so, and enters his box or cage as an obedient child * . 


would at the request of its parents — 
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Ourious Dove Story. 

A gentleman of this city, says the Boston Traveller, 
who has a doye-cot at his residence at the west end, re- 
lates the following incidentas having occurred last week : 
In the cot were a male and female dove and two squabs. 
The male squab having died, the elderly dove drove from 
his nest his female mate, and promoted to his bed and 
board the young female squab, pecking at and driving 
from his cot the female dove. Finally upon one occa- 
sion, when the female appeared at the door of the cot, 
the male sallied out, pecked at her, and then drove her 
away. The persecuted mother flew down toa perch 
below, where, with her head under her wing, she re- 
mained for a short time, and then fell suddenly to the 
ground. The inmates of the house, who had witnessed 
the proceeding, immediately went out, and ascertained 
that the dove was dead, but no wound was found suffi- 
cient to cause death. Possibly she died of a broken 


heart, from the brutal treatment of her false and fickle 
mate. 


Singular Cases of Fatality. 
In Switzerland once, a man was shaving at a window, 
when some comical fellow threw a snowball. The missile 
struck the razor, and cut the man’s throat, and he died 
from the effects of the wound. This was in the canton 
of Claris, and since then the authorities have decreed 
that whoso throws a snowball shall be sentenced to six 
years’ solitary confinement. Sixteen years after the dire 
event, the youth, Hans Halsschider, now grown to manly 
years, stood, on the anniversary of the dread deed, at 
the same window, shaving himself with the razor of the 
snowball victim. He raixed the low sash, and while 
holding the glittering blade in his left hand, stretched 
out his neck to gaze upon a beautiful young girl going 
by. Suddenly a wild blast of wind howled through the 
air—it shook the window, which had lost its lead—the 
the sash fell on the back of his neck—the upturned razor 
edge was against his throat,and his head, completely 
dissevered by the blow, fell in the street at the feet of the 
lady, who was his afflanced bride. 


Children poisoned by India-rubber Air-balls, 

Two children have been poisoned at Hoxton by inhaling 
colored matter used in the manufacture of India-rubber 
air-balls. The evidence of the father showed that when 
one of these balis burst, a powder would fly around the 
room like smoke, and then disappear. The children 
sometimes picked up a balland sucked it. The cause 
of death appears to be traced to the deleterious ingre- 
dients used by the poor man in his trade. 


Singular Suicide. 

A widow named Rogers, residing at Watertown, New 
York, aged seventy years, lately committed suicide by 
hanging herself. 1t was evident she had been carefully 
planning her death beforehand, for her grave clothes 
were found laid out upon her bed, and arranged in such 
& manner that they would be the first object to attract 
the attention of any person entering the room. 


A Curious Truth. 

The bones of a bird are hollow, and filled with air. If 
a string be tied tightly around the neck of a sparrow, so 
that noair can enter its lungs, and its leg broken, it will 
live. Respiration will take place by means of the broken 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A Century Woman. 

Mrs. Rodah Douglas, of Freetown, Mass., now in her 
ninety-pvinth year, has just recovered from a severe at- 
tack of erysipelas, and bids fair to see her 100th birth- 
day. A few days ago, by way of pastime, she went up 
stairs, and spun six skeins of linen. She distinctly re- 
members events which occurred more than ninety years 
ago. Not long ago, while sitting alone, by some means 
she rocked over backwards, and was considerably hurt; 
but, as she said, ‘‘ scrabbled up before any of the folks 
could come into the room, and said nothing about it for 


several days.” She thinks young people like herself 
should not fuss about trifles. 


Rules to administer Medicine. 

For an adult, suppose the dose to be one drachm; un- 
der 1 year will require only one-twelfth 5 grains; under 
2 years, one-eighth 8 grains; under 8 years, one sixth 10 
grains; under 4 years, one quarter 15 grains; under 7 
years, one-third 1 scruple; under 14 years, one-half 1-2 
drachm; under 20 years, two-thirds 2 scruples; above 
21 years the full dose of 1 drachm; 66 the inverse grada- 
tion of the above. This is an excellent tabie for regulat- 
ing the doses of medicine: a mixture, powder, pill or 
draught may be proportioned to a nicety by attention to 
the above rules. 


Manuscript Copy of Dante. 

From Florence news comes of a manuscript copy of 
Dante turning up, all in the handwriting of Petrarch. 
1t has stood the test of careful comparison with all the 
known specimens of his penmanship, which are by no 
means few orscarce. Almost all the books he read were 
enriched by marginal notes from his hand, and there is 
one touching memorandum in a volume kept at the 


Laurentian Library, “ This day I learn the death of 
Donna Laura.” 


Something Wonderful. 

The Richmond (Kentucky) Messenger mentions a cir- 
cumstance which is probably without a parallel in the 
avimal kingdom. It isa colt with but one eye. It was 
foaled on the farm of Mr. Elisha Roberts, in Madison 
County. The eye is considerably larger than the usual 


size, and in the middle of the forehead. 


Quaint Title. 


The following is the title of a pamphlet in verse, 
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written two hundred years ago: ‘‘ Tobacco battered, and 
the pipes shattered (about their ears who idly idolize so 
base and barbarous a Weed), by a volley of Holy Shot 
thundered from Mount Helicon.” It is perhaps the 
earliest satire on the use of tobacco. 


Woolly Calf. 

A curious freak of nature has appeared in Hartford, in 
the shape of a woolly calf. The whole body is covered 
with black wool, the horns look like a lamb’s, and he 
butts with them just asa sheep does. 


Treasure Trove. 

A child in Birmingham, not long ago, putting his hand 
into a hole down which a mouse had run, found a tin 
box containing a hundred £1 notes, issued thirty or 


bone. 


forty years ago. 
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Fair is the star of eve, that on the edge 
Of purp!e clouds shines bright. 
FREIDERICH 


Von Martruisson. 


Ornamental Gardening. 

In the ornamental department of gardening, in this 
country, there is room for many improvements. The 
immense number of indigenous trees, shrubs and plants, 
which are scattered through our woods and forests, afford 
facilities for beautifying the pleasure garden, which is 
often overlooked. The passion for exotics which often 
disappoint the ardent cultivator, has caused the almost 
total neglect of the humble native plants and splendid 
shrubs. The Shad tree and flowering Cornel are worthy 
a place in any hedge. Look into our own woods and 
hedge-rows, and there will be found many plants beauti- 
ful as they grow, but susceptible of vast improvement by 
careful cultivation. 


Cuttings. 

Outtings may be struck in the open ground, and in 
apy common soil, without covering; but these cuttings 
are only of those plants which strike readily. When 
struck in pots, it is customary to fill the pots half or en- 
tirely full of silver sand, to prevent the stalk of the cut- 
ting from having too much moisture round it. Those 
cuttings which are most liable to be injured by moisture, 
such as heaths, etc., are struck in pots filled entirely with 
sand; but as there is no nourishment in sand, most cut- 


tings do best with the lowgr end in earth, and with sand 
about an inch or two inches deep at the top of the pot to 
keep the stem dry and prevent it from rotting. 


Faded Flowers. 
The withered roses and other flowers should be cut off 


as soon as they fade, as nothing disfigures a flower-garden 
more than dead leaves and flowers, and they are often 


injurious to the plants, as insects are very apt to collect 
on the decayed blossoms—especially of roses. Some of 
the herbaceous plants that have done flowering may be 
cut down, and Pelargoniums, German and Russian 
Stocks, etc., should now take the place of the common 
bulbs. The annual plants sown in May should now be 
thinned out, and cuttings of greenhouse plants put in 
the open border under hand glasses. 


Cosmea. 

‘Mexican plants, generally grown as annuals, but which 
have tuberous roots like the dahlia, and may be treated 
like that plant. The flowers are very showy, and of a 
reddish purple ; and the seeds, when the plants are grown 
as annuals, should be sown in March or April in the open 
ground, or in autumn if the young plants are protected 
well during the winter. The plants will grow four or five 
feet high in any common garden soil. 

Hieracum. 

The common Hawkweed. British plants, with large 
yellow flowers, which will grow freely in any light rich 
soil. They are propagated by seed or division of the 
roots. The name is said to be derived from the juice of 
these plants being formerly given to hawks to clear and 


improve their sight. 


Chinese mode of Layering. 

The Chinese method of layering consists in wounding 
_& branch, and then surrounding the place with moist 
earth contained either in flower-pot or basket. The man- 
ner of layering has the one great advantage of producing 
a young tree which will flowerand fruit while yet of very 
small sise. It is generally applied to camellias, orange- 
trees and magnolias; but will do equally well for any 
other tree or shrub. Whene plant is thus to be layergl, 
a ring of bark is first taken off, and then a flower-pot is 
procured, open at one side. so as to admit the branch, 
and some moss and earth is put in the pot, and the open- 
ing in the side of the pot closed with a piece of wood or 
bark. It may be kept in its place by wires or strings. 
When the layer is well rooted, the branch below the pot 
is cut off, and the young plant transferred with its ball 
of earth entire to the ground. A simpler way is to sub- 
stitute a piece of lead for the pot. 


Grafting. 

The kinds of grafting best adapted for ladies, are the 
common esplice; the most simple and surest—cleft-graft- 
ing, side-grafting and in-arching. In splice-grafting the 
scion and stock are of the same thickness; both cut 
slanting, 80 as exactly to fit; and there is a dovetail notch 
in the stock for the scion to reston. When the scion is 
perfectly fitted to the stock, it is tied with bass matting 
and afterwards covered with grafting wax or clay. Few 
of the climbing roses are fragrant, but that defect, if de- 
fect it is called, may be remedied by grafting fragrant 
scions upon the climbing stock. 


Props for Plants. 

Props for border-flowers may be made of laths split, 
but perhaps the best mode, because least artificial and 
ostentatious, is that of using straight rods of hazel, or 
some such wood, with the bark on. The object in using 
the rods of this kind is to avoid display. The walls 
against which plants are trained should never be of red 
brick or white washed, but should be painted a subdued 
tone. A brown color or tint like the bark of a tree dis- 


plays the best taste, and improves the appearance of the 
foliage and blossoms. 


Feather Grass. 

A beautiful kind of grass, well worth growing to form 
tufts in flower-borders, from its feathery lightness and 
graceful habit of growth. It should be grown in light 
rich soil, and it is propagated by seeds or dividing the 
roots. 


Erythrea, 

The lesser Centarury. Little pink-flowered plants, 
mostly annual, suitable for rockwork. The seeds should 
be sown in autamn, in the open bordor, and the plants 
removed in patches, with earth attached to the rockwork 
in the spring. 

Groundsel-tree. 

Ashrub with bluish green leaves, and rather pretty 
flowers, which are produced in autumn. It will grow in 
any common garden soil, but is killed in severe winters 
if in an exposed situation. It may be propagated by cut- 
tings or layers. 

Helenias. 

Perennial plants, natives of North America, which pro- 
duce spikes of pink or white flowers: are generally sown 
in peat soil ina moist situation. They are propagated 
by seeds or division of the roots. ¢ 
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Management of Oleanders. 


Oleanders should be regularly watered every day; but 
as no water should ever be allowed to remain in a stag- 
nant state about their roots, the pots in which they are 
grown should have no saucers. They shouldalso, in or- 
der to insure the highest degree of thrift, be re-potted 
once a year, and the soil be shaken out from the roots, as 
they are plants which throw out a good deal of excre- 
mentitious matter, which poisons the soil in which they 
grow. This re-potting should take place in spring, and 
after it has been performed the plants should be watered 
and set in the shade for a day or two. As soon as they 
begin to grow, they should have plenty of light and air, 
and they should be regularly watered twicea day. Thus 
treated, the oleander will grow rapidly, and throw out 
such large bunches of flowers as to form truly splendid 


objects. 
Shading. 


A very important point to be observed in transplanting 
is shading. Tender plants often die because not carefully 
protected from the heatofthe sun. If it were possible to 
transplant without injuring the tiny fibrous roots, and if 
the plants were immediately supplied with plenty of wa- 
ter, shading would not be required. An inverted flower- 
pot is useful for that purpose. Let it be placed over the 
plant during the day, removed at night when the dews 
begin to fall, and replaced before the moisture is dried 


from the leaves. 
Rule to be observed in Transplanting. 
Never bury the collar of a plant, except a few annuals, 


such as balsame and a few other plants which send out 


roots wbove the collar of the plant. Most plants thrive 


very much better after a careful transplanting. Hya- 
cinths do not bear transplanting at all; in fact very few 
bulbous rooted plants do. Asa general rule it is" best 
never to bury the collar of the plant, and take up a large 
lump of earth round the roots. 


Benthamia, 

A very handsome evergreen shrub, with large, white, 
showy flowers, which are succeeded by scarlet fruit hav- 
ing theappearance of a large strawberry. It is somewhat 
tender, and requires the protection of a wall. It thrives 


best in loam, and may be propagated by layers, cuttings 
or seeds, which it produces in abundance. 


Flower-Pots. 
Flower-pots ef red, porous kind of earthenware are 
much better for the plants than the more ornamental 


Kinds, Glazed pots are most suitable for plants kept in 
balconies which are much exposed to the air, as they do 
not admit of transpiration from the sides, and conse- 
quently the earth contained in them does not soon be- 
-come dry. 

Celsia. 

Half hardy annuals and biennials, with showy, yellow 
flowers. They are generally raised in a hot bed, though 
if the season be a forward one they may grow freely in the 
open air. The C. urticcefolia bears scarlet flowers, and is 
ineladed in the genus Alonsoa. 


Glechoma. 

The Ground Ivy. There are two species: one with 
‘blue flowers, which is a British weed ; and the other, with 
pink flowers, which isa native of Hungary. They will 
‘both grow in any common garden soil, and may be in- 
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Plants for Dwelling-Houses. 
Among the flowers and plants which thrive well in 
dwelling-houses, none altogether excel the various scar- 
let and other bedding geraniums. There is a large fami- 
ly called “ bedding,” because they are used in great 
numbers to turn out in beds, and they are adapted for 
this purpose because they continue to grow and bloom 
all the summer and autumn, and in that particular differ 
from the still larger family of show geraniums—called 
more generally pelargoniums—which have their season 
of flowering only a month or six weeks. Of the bedding 
kinds, the best are those with red or pink flowers; there 
are some with white, but they are tame and uninterest- 
ing. By obtaining a few of the best scarlet and pink, at 
bedding-out time, at a nursery, and ordering the dealer 
to pot them fn a size large enough tocarry them through 
the summer, we may, with care, have them in good bloom 
almost up to Uhristmas. But now we come to an im- 
portant contingency—we ought to have said with good 
management—never water them till the surface of the 
pot is dry,and then give it them so that all the soil in 
the pot is wetted; let the water all drain through, and 
throw it away, for they must not stand init. Occasion- 
ally stir the surface of the mould in the pot, and take 
care that there be no vacancy between the earth and the 
side of the pot where you water them, for if there be, the 
water will run through without soaking into the middle 
of the ball of earth the plant is growing in. The stirring 
of the surface is to prevent that kind of shrinking that 
may be observed among plants that are undisturbed for 
8 long time. All discolored leaves should be picked off. 


The Passion Flower. 


The annexed interpretation of this justly celebrated 
and much admired flower will be found interesting: 
““ The leaves resemble the spear that pierced our Saviour’s 
side; the tendrils the cords that bound his hands, or 
whips that scourged him; the ten petals the apostles, 
Judas having betrayed, and Peter deserted; the pillars 
in the centre the cross or tree; the stamina the hammer} 
the style the nails; the inner circle around the centre 
pillar the crown of thorns; the radiance the glory; the 
white in the flower the emblem of purity; and the blue 
the type of heaven. On one species, the pasifiora altar, 
even drops of bloodare seen upon the cross or tree. This 
flower continues three days open, and then disappears, 
thus denoting the resurrection.” 


Herbaceous Plants and Bulbs. 

All herbaceous plants and bulbs should be set ont in 
the fall. Many wake up to the importance of these flow- 
ers when they see them in bloom, but when the time for 
planting comes they are forgotten. Take plants of all 
desirable sorts in the spring or summer, when in flower, 


and plant early in the fall, and the following spring you 
will have plenty of flowers. 


Flowering Rush. 

A British aquatic plant, producing pretty pink flowers. 
When cultivated, the seeds should be sown in loamy soil 
at the bottom of the aquariwm or pond where it is to 
grow, or in a pot plunged to considerable depth ; or it 
may be increased by dividing the roots. 


Monocanthus. 


The Monk Flower. An orchideous epiphryte from 
Demerara and Brazil, requiring the usual treatment of 


“reased by dividing the roots. 


similar plants. 
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A nice Onion Sauce. 

Peel and thinly slice four or five onions, put them into 
® saucepan with a piece of butter; stir the onion until 
browned; then stir in slowly a spoonful of flour, four 
tablespoonsful of any kind of nice broth, a little pepper 
and salt; boil this fora few minutes; watch, to prevent 
its scorching; then add a wine glass fall of claret, and 
the same of mushroom catsup. Strain it through a hair 
sieve. Serve hot. This is a very nice gravy for steaks. 


Potage a L’ Anglaise. 

Put a good sized marrow bone into a soup pot, and 
pour on it one gallon of water; wash ‘one pint of split 
peas and put in; let this simmer slowly three hours; 
add a half teaspoonful of salt and a little black pepper. 
Toast nicely two or three slices of bread, butter them and 
cut into square pieces. Put them into the tureen, and 
pour the potage through a cullender, and mash the peas 
through into the tureen. Serve hot. 


Lamb. 

This requires much attention in the roasting. All 
young meats should be well cooked. For a sauce, wash 
clean a handful of fresh green mint, remove the leaves 
from the stems, mince it very fine and put it into a sauce 
boat, and stir in one teaspoonful of brown sugar and four 
tablespoonsful of good wine vinegar. Green peas is the 
vegetable eaten with lamb. 


Hard Tea Biscuit. 

Two pounds of flour; a quarter of a pound of butter; 
a salt-spoonfal of salt; three gills of milk. Cut up the 
butter, and rub it in the flour; then add the salt and | 
milk. Knead the dough for half an hour; make it into 
cakes about as large round as a small teacup, and half 
aninch thick. Prick them with a fork; bake them ina 
moderate oven, until they are a light brown. 


Champagne Cider. 

Good cider, pale, one hogshead; epirit, three gallons; 
honey or sugar, 20 pounds. Mix, and let them rest for a 
. fortnight, then fine with skimmed milk, 1-2 gallon. This 
will be very pale; and a similar article, when bottled in 
champagne bottles, and silvered and labelled, has been 
often sold to the ignorant for champagne. It opens very 
brisk if managed properly. 


Arrow-Root Blancmange. ' 

To two and a half spoonsful of pure Jamaica arrow- 
root, a quart of milk, a large spoonful of crushed sugar, 
& spoonful of rose-water aud a little salt. Reserve a gill 
of milk to wet the arrow-root, and boil the rest. When 
it boils up, stir in the arrow-root, and boil it up again a ) 
minute or two; add the sugar, salt and rose-water, and 
put it into the mould. 


To pickle Cucumbers. 

Trim and wash them in salt and water, drain, ard put 
them into the bottles, add adittle mace, cloves, capsicum 
and mustard-seed, then cover them with white vinegar 
nearly boiling hot; cork immediately. 
Fresh Fruit Trifle. 

Stew gooseberries or apples, or bruise raspberries or 
strawberries, lay them upon soft custard or upon cake 


dipped in cream, and cover it with whip. 


Cream Fritters. 

Mix a handful of flour, with three whole eggs, and the 
yolks of six, four pounded macaroons, some dried orange- 
flowers, browned in sugar, a little candied lemon-peel 
chopped very fine, half a pint of cream, half a pint of 
milk, aud a lump of sugar; boil the whole overa gentle 
fire for a quarter of an hour, till the cream tirns toa 
thick paste; then let it cool in a dish well floured, shak- 
ing flour all over it. Whencold, cut the paste into small 
pieces, roll them in your hands till they become round, 
and fry them of a good color; when you serve them, 
powder them all over with sugar. 


Goosberry Champagne. 

“ Ferment together,” says Mr. Francis, ‘ five gallons 
of white goosberries, mashed, with four and a half gallons 
of water, add six pounds of sugar, four pounds and a half 
of honey, one ounce of finely-powdered white tartar, one 
ounce of dry orange and lemon-peel, and half a gallon of 
white brandy. This will produce nine gallons. Before 
the brandy is added the mixture must be strained and 
put into acask. This will be found equal to Mrs. Prim- 
rose’s celebrated goosberry wine (See the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield *’). 


Soups. 

Vegetable soup. Two turnips, four carrots, four pota- 
toes, one cabbage, one parsnip, parsley or celery; chop 
them all fine, add a spoonful of rice, and three quarts of 
water, and boil them three hours. Strain through a 
cullender, let it all boil up again, and add a pint of milk 
or cream, thickened with flour. 


‘ 


Cheese Cake. 

Mix together one quart of cheese (curd), four eggs, half 
& grated nutmeg, a small portion of cream, a piece of 
butter as large as an egg, and as many dried currants, 
and as much sugar as is agreeable to your taste. Flavor 
with brandy. 


Calf’s Foot Blanc-Mange. ~ 

One quart of the stock, prepared as for jelly, one pint © 
of cream, flavored to the taste, and half a pound of sugar. 
Let it boil up once, and strain it into the moulds through 
a gauze sieve. Cool it upon ice or in cold water. 


Boiled Oustard. 

Reat—very light—five eggs; place one quart of milk 
over the fire, and when it comes to a boil, take it off the 
fire and stir in your eggs; season with whatever essence 
you prefer, and let it again come to a boil. 

Of Beef as Food. be 

Ox beef is considered the best; heifer beef is excellent 
where well fed, and is most suitable for small families. 
If you want the best, choose that which has a fine smooth 
grain—the lean of a bright red; the fat white or nearly so. 


To keep Muslins of a good Color. 

Never wash muslins or any kind of white cotton goods, 
with linen; for the latter deposits or discharges a gum 
and coloring matter every time it is washed, which dis- 
colors and dyes the cotton. Wash them by themselves. 


Fried Sweet Corn. 

Cut tender corn off the cob. Put it ina pan, and add 
sufficient water to moisten it, a little salt and butter, and 
fry to the liking. 
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Bedding. 

Many persons think it conducive to health to sleep 
very hard. This is only the case with peculiar conatitu- 
tions. Generally speaking, most people will sleep more 
comfortably, and feel more refreshed afterwards, ona 
moderately soft bed or mattress. Even in summer, and 
in warm climates, a mattress should not be so hard as to 
have no elasticity. If the mattress is sufficiently thick 
to prevent the feather bed beneath from rising or swell- 
ing around you, the proper end is answered as far as 
health is in question; and certainly the comfort is much 
greater than ifall beneath you is so hard and compact 
that you cannot bat feel as if sleeping almost on‘a floor 
of wood or stone; as is often the case, when a thick, solid, 
hair mattress has nothing under it but one equally solid 
of straw. 


Irish Stew. 

Cut up two pounds of the neck of the mutton into 
small cutlets, which put into a proper sized stewpan with 
some of the fat of the mutton, season with three spoons- 
ful of salt, half an ounce of pepper, the same of sugar, 
six middle-sized onions, a quart of water; set them to 
boil and simmer for half an hour, then add six middling- 
sized potatoes, cut them in halves or quarters, stir it to- 
gether, and let it stew gently for about one hour longer; 
if too fat remove it from the top, but if well done the po- 
tatoes would absorb all, and eat very delicate; any other 
part of the mutton may be served in the same way. 


Bed-Room Carpets. 

‘The carpet on a chamber will last and look well much 
longer if there are extra pieces to lay round the bed, tak- 
ing them up and shaking them every day. In front of 
the washing-stand, and some distance beneath, it is well 
to have a breadth of oil-cloth nailed down upon the car- 
pet, which will thus be saved from much injury by the 
splashing of water in emptying pitchers and basins. 


Yellow Almond Sweetmeats. 

Blanch a pound of sweet almonds; wash them in cold 
water, and when quite dry, pound them with a sufficient 
quantity of yolks of eggs into a fine but rather stiff 
paste; add to them a pound of powdered sugar, and the 
rinds of two lemons grated; knead the paste well with 
your hands, first sprinkling the table with sugar. Form 
the paste into what figures you prefer. 


Yeast Dumplings. 

Make a dough with a table-spoonful of yeast, a little 
salt, aud warm milk, and flour; set it to rise. When 
light, flour your hands, and make it in balls the size of a 
common apple; throw them into boiling water, and cover 
close. In halfan hour take them up with a skimmer; 
serve plajn, with butter or with a sweet sauce. 


Cabinet Pudding. 

Boil one pint of milk, with a piece of lemon-peel, pour 
it on one ounce of sponge biscuit, let it soak halfan hour, 
then add three eggs, half an ounce of currauts, and a very 
little sugar; steam it in a buttered mould, lined with 
raisins, one hour. 


Bread and Butter Pudding. 

Butter a tart-dish well and sprinkle some currants all 
round it, then lay in a few slices of bread and butter; 
boil one pint of milk, pour it on two eggs well whipped, 
and then on the bread and butter; bake it in a hot oven 
for half an hour. 
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Beefsteak Pudding. 

Prepare a good crust as for a fruit pudding. Take 
beefsteak cut in small pieces, a few slices of very nice salt 
pork, season with pepper, salt, summer savory and a 
small piece of onion if fancied; dust flour in your meat, 
put the crust in the cloth, the meat in the crust, tie 
tightly and boil three hours ora little more. When cut 
open pour in a little melted butter. A very little expe- 
rience will teach any one to make this pudding, and to 
those who are ip the habit of broiling or frying steak, it 
will soon commend itself for the saving. 


Cleaning Knives and Forks. 

It is an excellent way to 
side-table, a deep, tall, japanned or painted mug or can, 
filled with sufficient hot water to cover the blades of the 
knives and forks, but not enough to reach to their han- 
dies, which the hot water would split or loosen. As the 
plates are taken from the table, the servant who waits 
should at once stand the knives and forks upright (blade 
downwards) in this vessel of water, which will prevent the 
grease from drying on them, and make them very easy to 
wash when dinner is over. 

Fig Paste for Constipation. 

Cut up small one pound of figs, and mix it with two 
ounces of senna carefully picked over, and one tea-cupful 
of molasses; stew it till it becomes thoroughly mixed and 
firm; then cool it. A piece about half as eee 
will generally be sufficient. 


Freckles and Sunburns. 

After washing in cold water, use a little of the follow- 
ing lotion: mix a teaspoonful of diluted muriatic acid 
with an ounce of rose-water, eight ounces of water, and 
one ounce of rectified spirits of wine. 


Spice Plaster. 

Pulverized cloves, cianamon, and Cayenne pepper, half 
an ounce each; mix, and add flour and wine of galls, or 
diluted spirits, to form this plaster; lay it hot on the re- 
gion of the stomach. It is excellent for pains and spasms. 
To make Yeast, 

Boil five large potatoes, mash them fine, add gradually 
one quart of cold water and three table-spoonsful of su- 
gar. Stirin halfa pint of yeast, set it to rise; when 
light, cork it, and keep in a cool place. 


To make Sticking Salve. 

Three pounds resin, half a pound of mutton tallow, 
half a pound of beeswax, and a tablespoonful of sulphur; 
melted, poured into cold water, and worked and pulled 
an hour. 


Keeping Cider sweet. 

A piot of mustard seed, put in a barrel of cider, will 
preserve it sweet for a number of months. I have drunk 
fall cider in the month of May, which was kept sweet by 
this means. 


Fever Draught. ‘ 

Boil an ounce and a half of ‘tamarinds, three ounces of 
currants, two of stoned raisins, in three pints of water. 
Boil them down one-third, and strain them. 


To remove Freckles. 
An ounce of alum, and an ounce of lemon juice, in & 
pint of rose-water. 


Gvitor's Gable. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, 


Epiror AND PROPRIETOR. 


In Felt’s Annals of Essex County, we find a 
very curious account of families in the town of 
Hamilton who are called bleeders, from the great 
propensity of their bodies to bleed profusely even 
from very slight wounds. He says that there 
are four families in the town, all of which are 
more or less related, some of the members of 
which exhibit this peculiarity. There are five 
individuals in all, and they have inherited this 
tendency to hemorrhage from their ancestors, 
some of whom have died from wounds which are 
not considered by any means dangerous to peo- 
ple in general. These people are afraid to sub- 
mit to the operation of the lancet, for fear of 
fatal effects. A cut, or other wound upon them, 
at first assumes the common appearance ; but 
after a few days, the injured part begins to send 
forth almost a steady stream of blood. This 
continues for several days, when the discharge 
changes to a colorless fluid, resembling water. 
A cone is in the mean time formed over the 
wound by the coagulated blood, and the dis- 
charge continues through a small aperture in the 
centre of this cone, until the latter falls off, when 
the discharge ceases. These bleeders often 
bleed abundantly at the nose, and are subject to 
severe and unaccountable rheumatism. This 
hemorrhage first appeared in a family by the 
name of Appleton, who brought it with them 
from England, and it is transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. None but male members of 
the family are bleeders, and their immediate 
sons are not so; but the sons of their daughters 
exhibit the peculiarity. There is, however, no 
definite information as to what proportion of the 
male children of the bleeder’s daughters resem- 
ble him in this respect, and that proportion has 
been found to be altogether uncertain. The cir- 
cumstances narrated by the historian are cer- 
tainly very remarkable, and seem to indicate 
some law of human generation which has here- 
tofore been guessed at, by those who have noted 
the resemblance in the mental peculiarities of 
sons to their mothers, and daughters to their 
fathers. 


> 


Cartes Mackay.—This gentleman is so 
well pleased with America, that he is coming 
back again in a couple of years. - 


PAPER FROM BEETS. 


Among the new inventions recently made in 
England, is the preparation of paper from beet 
root. The beet is extensively used in making 
sugar, and this new invention converts the pulp 
of fibrous matter, which is left after extracting 
the saccharine properties, into paper by a very 
easy and economical process. This pulp is 
mixed with cotton or linen, in various propor- 
tions, from ten to eighty per cent., and the result 
is, a paper stronger and more durable than that 
composed of any other materials, and, at the 
same time, more compact, tenacious and flex- 
ible. This paper is also impermeable to humid- 
ity, under all circumstances, and is therefore un- 
affected by climate. The beet pulp also operates 
as sizing for the paper, so that the use of rosin, 
glue, etc., for size, is dispensed with. It gives a 
fine, vellumy surface to the paper, which fits it to 
be printed upon without wetting down; and to 
the dry printing it gives a clear, sharp impres- 
sion, like wood engraving. The resemblanco, 
in this respect, to Chinese paper, leads us to 
suppose that a similar ingredient hag long been 
in use among that ancient people. In the pro- 
portion of fifty per cent. to cotton, the beet 
makes a very superior paper, equal in strength, 
fiexibility and color to linen, but with a much 
finer surface. The London Times is to be 
printed on this new paper, and it is estimated 
that the saving thereby will amount to $100,000 
a year, in the expenses of that establishment. 
The British government have also adopted a 
coarser kind for cartridges, which is pronounced 
by the authorities at the War Office to be “ vastly 
cheaper and better than any material heretofore 
used.” It is quite natural for John Bull to re- 
sort to anything that will enable him to teué his 
enemies—even to beet root cartridges. 


Back Numpers.—We can still supply all the 
back numbers of our magazine to January Ist 
1858. When subscribing, please say at what 
time it is desired to have the subscription 
commence. 


An Impossrpitity.—There is one thing a 
drunken man cannot do—drive a sulkey with- 
out getting his legs mixed up with the wheels of 
the vehicle. 
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MODERN FIRE-ARMS, 

The past twenty years have witnessed many 
wonderfal discoveries in the arts and sciences, 
and many practical improvements based thereon. 
Man is naturally a fighting animal, and there- 
fore, as a matter of course, a due share of his 
attention has been devoted to perfecting his im- 
plements of strife. The improvements in guns 
and cannon have fally kept pace with those in 
the more peaceful implements of human occu- 
pation. The Paixan and the Lancaster cannon 
have offset the sewing and the reaping machines, 
as well as the Colt’s revolver and the Minnie 
rifle, the steel pen and the magnetic telegraph. 
Gun cotton has sprung up to rival gunpowder, 
and that in turn has been so far improved upon, 
that the Italian assassins who lie in wait to mur- 
der Louis Napoleon, make use of an exploding 
powder sixteen hundred times as powerful as 
common gunpowder, 

Even sedate old Massachusetts is brushing up 
her old firelocks, and swapping them off for 
something more powerful. The volunteer troops 
of the State are henceforth to be armed with the 
rifle musket, a newly-invented arm, of great 
power, which has recently been adopted by the 
United States. It is to be used with an elon- 
gated, expansion ball, and provided with rear 
sight, for greater accuracy of aim. A clasp 
bayonet is also attached, and the famous May- 
nard primer, to be used instcad of the percussion 
cap. This new weapon, with a charge of pow- 
der one third less than that used in the present 
musket, will drive a ball one half heavier than 
is now used, completely through a three inch 
pine plank, at a thousand yards distance ; while 
the old musket will send its ball only three hun- 
dred yards, and barely penetrate the plank. 
The rifled chamber also renders the aim of the 
new weapon much more accurate than the old 
one, even at a larger range than the latter will 
carry. With this superior piece, the Massachu- 
setts volunteers will be a much more effective 
substitute for regular troops than heretofore ; and 
they will now take greater interest in target 
practice than heretofore, because steadiness and 
accuracy of aim, and not chance, will decide the 
contest, and award the prize. 

While on the topic of fire-arms, we desire to 
make mention of an application of the revolver 
principle and electric discharge to cannon, re- 
cently invented and exhibited at Buffalo, N. Y. 
The piece exhibited was a small brass gun, 
mounted upon wheels, and so constructed that a 
rotary cylinder, containing four charges, consti- 
tutes the breach. The charges in the cylinder 
are replenished to any extent, by means of a 


hopper, and the piece is fired as rapidly as a 
man can work an ordinary lever backward and 
forward. The piece is discharged by electricity, 
at the rate of thirty rounds per minute; and 
what is most singular in reference to the process, 
is, that the cylinder does not become heated, 
however rapid ‘the discharge. This singular 
phenomenon is attributed to the electric fluid, 
the cylinder being rendered perfectly electrical by 
means of its connection with the battery and 
wires by which the ignition is caused. After 
two hundred rounds, fired in rapid succession, 
at the rate of about thirty rounds per minute, 
and without once using the swab, the breech, in- 
stead of being hot, was found to be much cooler 
than when the firing commenced. The inventor 
is confident that with good powder he can fire 
sixty rounds per minute. In this experiment 
the powder used was of very poor quality. The 
Buffalo Express states that the experiment was 
completely successful in demonstrating the utility 
of the invention, and that the inventors purpose 
to lay it before our government at an early day, 
in the meantime securing patents in Europe and 
this country. 


Tue Art or War.—Marshal Piusegur af- 
firms that all we know of the art is, “ principally 
nothing.” Some slight smattering of knowledge 
in the manner of fortifying places, and the attack 
and defence thereof, together with the evolutions 
and exercises of the battalion (many of which 
are perfectly impracticable in the face of the 
enemy), this is the summit of our acquirements, 
and we neither know nor trouble ourselves 
further. 


Japan.—Mr. A. M. Gaskewitch is appointed 
Russian consul to Japan. He will be there with 
his wife who will be the first European woman 
ever allowed a residence in Japan. It is a nice 
country to keep house in, Japan blacking and 
candlesticks are so easily procured. 


Drinxine Soncs.—A modern writer says 
that Bacchanalian songs can hardly be said to 
form a distinct or original department in the lite- 
rature of this country. We are not atall ashamed 
of the fact. 


> 


Roses.—Professor Agassiz thinks the creation 
of roses was coeval with that of the first woman 
—the fairest flower and the fairest creature given 
to the worli at the same moment. 


Tae Deer Froripa.—The deer in 
Florida are said to be dying off rapidly. of a 
strange disease, which nobody can account for. 
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BRITISH MILITARY SCHOOLS. 

Whatever training British military officers have 
received, that has redounded to the credit of 
their nation upon the battle field, has been ac- 
quired, not in her military academies, but in 
actual service. While Great Britain was almost 
constantly engaged in war, their officers had 
abundant opportunity to learn by experience, 
and they did not fail to profit by the teachings of 
this severe school. In later days, however, since 
the field of Waterloo, she has had a period of 
comparative peace ; her old generation of officers 
has passed away, and those who have succeeded 
them, have had little or no opportunity to learn 
the art of war by practising it. The substitu- 
tion of military schools for the tented field, has 
not raised up for her a race of officers of which 
she has any great reason to be proud. Unlike 
France, she has not kept up a vigorous and 
effective system of military education in time of 
peace, but has trusted to luck for the capability 
of her officers. The consequence of this neglect 
of military training was strikingly manifested in 
the course of the Crimean war, where the British “| 
officers showed to great disadvantage beside the 
French. Superannuated drivellers or effeminate 
dandies, commanded her troops in many cases, 
and with little ability to serve the cause, or win 
honor for themselves. Not so the French. 
They had well-trained and disciplined officers, 
who understood their duty, and had the physical 
and mental force to perform it ; and to them in 
& Very great measure is due the partial success 
which crowned the cause of the allies in that 
war. 
The foolish system of purchase which prevails 
in the British army, whereby a man’s purse or 
that of his friends procures his commission, in- 
stead of his own qualifications or merits, has a 
direct tendency to bring persons of inferior 
abilities into the offices, and repress the prompt- 
ings of emulation. If this privilege of buying 
commissions was restricted to those who had 
pursued a regular course of military education, 
and given evidence of their proficiency, it would 
be much less injurious in its effects upon the 
efficiency of the officers as a class. But it is 
not, and for the great majority of the army 
officers, it is open to any man who is a gentleman 
by birth, and can command the price. Conse- 
quently, though there are military schools in 
England, no young man who is desiroys of hav- 
ing office in the army, feels at all obliged to 
commence his education in those seminaries, or 
in fact sees any feasible road to the object of his 
ambition through their portals. This non- 
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essentiality of military education necessarily un- 


dervalues it,.and leads the majority of aspirants 
for military commissions to look upon it as a 
thing of very little consequence. 

There are in England three military semi- 
naries, neither one of which, however, is designed 
for the general service of the army, like our own 
national academy at West Point; and neither 
of them is as thorough and effective as ours for 
educating and training young officers for the 
service. The first of these seminaries in point 
of age, is the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, which was founded more than a hundred 
years ago.. This academy, as at present regu- 
lated, educates cadets fur the artillery and engi- 
neer service, and to the extent of its capacity is 
open for the admission of any youth in the king- 
dom, whose friends may have interest to place 
him there. Successful graduates from this school 
are entitled to commissions in the artillery and 
engineer corps, without purchase. But the com- 
missions thus acquired are regarded as inferior 
to those bought by money in the cavalry and in- 
fantry service, thus rendering military education 
a badge of inferiority among officers. The 
moral and intellectual discipline of this sem- 
inary is, however, very inferior, as confessed by 
British authorities, and the royal commissioners 
have recently condemned the whole system as 
failing in the object of rearing up competent 
officers. 

The second seminary is the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst, which was established in 
1804. It was designed as a school for the sons 
of officers in the army, and bears somewhat the 
same relation to the line that the Woolwich 
academy does to the artillery. That is, cadets 
who go through the whole course of studies pre- 
scribed, and pass the requisite examinations in a 
satisfactory manner, are entitled to a commission 
in the cavalry or infantry, without purchase. 
But this college course is not the only avenue to 
a commission in those corps; and as matter of 
fact, very few of those who enter there go 
through the whole course, but are provided with 
commissions by their friends, by purchase, before 
their time is out; while at least five sixths of the 
candidates for commissioners never enter this 
college at all, but are appointed direct from civil 
ife, either to the staff by family influence, or to 
the line by the weight of their purses. It is the 
decided opinion of the most competent judges of 
military matters in England, that this college 
neither exercises, nor in the nature of things, 
can exercise, any beneficial influence whatever 
upon the tone of the British army. So far as 
the standing of the institution is concerned, it is 
very low indeed, and it has -comparatively few 
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pupils. Any other nation but the English would 

sweep it away at once, as a useless expense ; but 
John Bull’s bump of veneration is so large that 
he can never allow that there is more wisdom to- 
day than there was yesterday. 

The third educational establishment alluded 
to above, is the East India Company’s College 
at Addiscombe, which was started in the year 
1818. Here, cadets appointed by the directors 
are educated for the engineer, artillery and in- 
fantry service of the company. This is the best 
military school of the three, not only in its course 
of studies and discipline, but also in its bearing 
upon the military service. Excellence in this 
school is stimulated by the reward of merit ; the 
best scholars being selected for appointment to 
the most desirable arm of the service. But the 
establishment has no effect on the army gener- 
ally, it being confined solely to the East India 
Company’s service, and being only a part of the 
machinery by which it carries on the gigantic 
scheme of plunder and outrage with which it has 
cursed India. For this kind of service no high- 
minded man would ever feel a preference; and 
therefore the aspirants for military honors, in 
England, are left entirely without a suitable 
establishment to qualify them for the duty 
which they seek. How different is this from our 
own country, which possesses in the West Point 
Academy an adequate, popular, and economical 
seminary for the thorough education of all the 
military officers which we require, in every 
branch of the service, and receives annually 
from its graduating class a body of officers fully 
accomplished in all the requisites of thorough 
soldiership. 

Waccisa.—A dry sort of humorist com- 
plained to his minister that he must get a seat 
nearer the pulpit, “for,” said he, ‘by the time 
your words reach me, they are as flat as dish- 
water.” Not a very complimentary parishioner, 
certainly. 


AN EXCELLENT InstitUuTION.—In Freeport, 
Illinois, they have a society called the “Anti- 
poke-your-nose-into-other-people’s-business Soci- 
ety.” That’s a good institution. 


Tue Quvuern’s Enciisu.—Mrs. Partington 
said her minister preached about “The Parody 
on the Probable Son.” Another old lady called 
the young gentleman the “ Prodigious Son.” 


FLare up.—Peter Flare, of Middletown, Md., 
has fallen heir to $50,000 by the death of a rela- 
tive in Germany. 


A PERSIAN FABLE. 


One morning, just at the dawn of day, the 
great Abbas was going forth to hunt in a narrow 
valley which lies between two high mountains, 
when he met an uncommonly ugly man, at the 
sight of whom his horse started with such vio- 
lence as nearly to unseat the king. Being greatly 
enraged at the bad omen, the monarch instantly 
ordered the ugly man’s head to be struck off. 
The trembling peasant, while held fast by the 
executioner, in readiness to receive the death- 
blow, humbly supplicated to be informed what 
crime he had committed. “ Your crime,” said 
the imperious Abbas, “is your unlucky counte- 
nance, which is the first object I have met this 
morning, and has nearly caused me to fall from 
my horse.” “Alas!” said the despairing victim, 
“what term must I apply to your majesty’s 
countenance, which was the first object that met 
my eyes this morning, and is now to cause my 
death!’ This witty reply so pleased the king, 
that he ordered’ the prisoner to be released, and 
gave him a purse of gold, instead of taking off 
his head. If we would, all of us, reflect upon 
our own short-comings and imperfections, when 
we feel inclined to censure the evil which we see 
in others, there would be fewer heads snapped 
off, and more gold purses circulating in commu- 
nity, greatly to the enhancement of our own 
peace of mind and the happiness of our fellow- 
creatures. 


A Svusursan Diacocus.—“ Mother wants 
to know if you wont please to lend her your 
preserving kettle, because as how she wants to 
preserve?” “ We would with pleasure, boy; 
but the truth is, the last time we loaned it to 
your mother, she preserved it so effectually that 
we have never seen it since.” ‘“ Well, you 
needn’t be sarsy about your old kettle. Guess it 
was full of holes when we borrowed it, and 
mother wouldn’t troubled you again, only we 
seed you bringing home a new one.” 


Corrsg anp A Corrin.—The following af- 
fecting epitaph may be found upon a tombstone 
in Connecticut : 


“ Here lies cut down like unripe fruit, 
The wife of Deacon Amos Shute; 
She died of drinking too much coffee, 
Anny Dominy eighteen forty.” 


Caninz.—A citizen of Hallowell has taken a 
fancy to a head of a dog that howls in his 
vicinity, and offers a reward of five dollars for a, 
sight of the head, minus the body. 


UnrortunatE.—Chicago has a public park, 


but its gates are too narrow to admit crinoline. 
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POPULAR ELOCUTION. 

Our people are proverbially speech-makers— 
made so by our institutions of popular govern- 
ment, and encouraged to the effort by the gen- 
eral intelligence which prevails. Elocution is 
generally an exercise of our public schools ; and 
debating clubs, town meetings and caucuses, 
confirm the habit of declamation in after life. 
It must have struck our readers with surprise to 
observe how few good public speakers there are, 
when they reflect upon the great number which 
we find among us, and the frequent opportunities 
they enjoy for exercising the talent. Why is 
this? Why is it that so few lawyers, ministers, 
and public lecturers, really speak well? We 
observe an almost universal deficiency of easy, 
natural and effective elocution. School teachers 
encounter it in their scholars, and labor in vain 
to obviate the objectionable tendency and supply 
the deficiency. It would seem that some earlier 
example than that of the teacher is before the 
mind of the child, which influences his habit of 
public speech. 

This example continues through all the school 
training of the youth, and remains to influence 
him in after life. It is the example of the 


preacher of the gospel. This is constantly be- 
fore the child from his earliest days of observa- 


tion, and makes the first, the strongest, and most 
frequently repeated impression upon his mind. 
Every week the elocution of the minister in the pul- 
pit is before him, to form and shape his' impres- 
sions of public speaking ; and the mevitable ef- 
fect is toestablish a habit of elocution which will 
resist the training of the school, and the expe- 
riences of after life. How important, then, does 
it become that the minister of the gospel should 
be a good speaker—that the indelible impression 
which he makes upon the habits of the young 
may be good, and not bad. This consideration 
is not sufficiently attended to by those who have 
the selection of public teachers of religion, elo- 
cution being regarded more as a pleasing adjunct 
to a minister’s talents, than an all-powerful ex- 
ample for the unconscious imitation of the 
young. 

We have often recognized the snuffling tone 
and twang of the conventicle, in the elocution of 
celebrated public speakers, and wondered where 
the obnoxious habit was contracted. A little re- 
flection has satisfied us that the influence of the 
pulpit on the youthful mind has produced the 
mischief, and led us to the conclusion that the 
importance of correct pulpit elocution is not 
sufficiently appreciated. As a matter of curios- 
ity, we have sometimes traced the early religious 
attendance of speakers to the same place of wor- 
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ship, simply by the peculiarity of their elocution 
—so marked and prominent were the character- 
istics implanted in their minds by the preacher 
whom they listened toin youth. This is a sub- 
ject of great moment, and should command 
more attention from parish committees and 
others upon whom devolves the selection of min- 
isters; for unless their ministers are good speak- 
ers, the children of the parish will contract 
vicious habits of elocution which can never be 
effaced. 


» 


GAMBLING IN LONDON. 

A few years ago there were clubs, at which 
fines were inflicted on any member who was not 
drunk when the sittings were closed ; whist clubs, 
where the members sat up to their knees in the 
rejected packs of cards, curtains being drawn 
between their faces to conceal any expression of 
disappointment at a bad hand. The practice is 
said to have been introduced in consequence of 
Mr. Fox losing a large sum of money by the 
cards being reflected on the bright surface of 
some large steel buttons which he wore. One of 
these card clubs had a singular constitution. It 
was called “The Never-Ending Club,” and the 
law was that no one should quit the table until 
relieved by the arrival of a fresh member. Days 
passed, and even nights ; and the fresh dawn be- 
held the parti carre, after asnore or two, com- 
mencing a new game. 


Omyisvus left in an omni- 
bus may be, and is usually, claimed by the pas- 
senger sitting next the leaver. Drivers of om- 
nibuses must set the passengers down in the 
mud, so as not to obstruct the crossing; but if 
hard pressed by an opposition, need not set them 
down at all. Omnibus windows must be so 
constracted that they will not let down in sum- 
mer, or pull up in winter. 


Questions Answers.—Why is dew 
seldom formed at sea? Because most people 
object to a sea dew-sir in any shape. What has 
become of the candle, when it has been burnt? It 
has gone the way of the wicked. Why is a par- 
son asking questions, the strangest of all indi- 
viduals? Because he is the querist. 


Conscrence.—A retired merchant of Hart- 
ford acknowledges the receipt of $150 by letter, 
dated and postmarked New York city. It was 
sent for the purpose of making restitution. 


Manrxinp.—Mankind may be divided into 
three distinct classes: Superlative honest men ; 
confirmed scoundrels ; and—no men at all. 
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THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 
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‘ 


bereft of their father, and adopted by the nation! 


This illustrious lady, the widow of King You are the innocent victims of the throne, the 
Louis Philippe’s eldest son, and at one time | guests and suitors of the people! You take 


almost*within reach of the throne of France 
regent, died suddenly at Richmond, England, 


as | Shelter from the throne in a revolution! This 
a | revolution is just, it is generous, it is French! It 


few weeks since. She appears to have had the | does not war with womenand children. It does 
good fate to die serenely, as she, for her own | 20t grasp the inheritance of widows and orphans. 
part, chose to live. It is, of course, the contrast | It does not plunder its prisoners and guests. Go 
between the glorious promise of her youth, when | 4"d reign! It restores you from compassion to 
a place on one of the chief thrones of Europe | the throne which was lost by the faults of which 
seemed secured for her, and the quiet and pre- | you are only the victims. The ministers of your 
mature close of her days as a refugee, like the | gtandfather have injured your inheritance—the 
rest of the ex-royal family of France, in Eng- | people restore it. They adopted, they will filk 
land, that offers to the moralist the latest illus- for you the room of your grandfather. You had 
tration of the uncertainty of fortune. Six years | but a prince for your guardian—you shall have a 
before the fatal days in February, 1848, when the | mother and a nation.” But Lamartine did not 
crown of France, her son’s inheritance, was | speak the word, and the duchess with her chil- 
dashed to the ground in the shock of revolution, | dren fled into exile. 

she, and the country of her adoption, suffered an + > 

irreparable bgreavement by the accidental death DIAMOND Dust. 

of herhusband. The Duke of Orleans was the | It is stated that the demand for diamond dust 


only one of the sons of King Louis Philippe for 


whom the French people seemed to have an 


within five years has increased very materially, 
y | on account of the increased demand for all arti- 


personal liking or respect, and it was believed | cles that are wrought by it, such as cameos, in- 


that hai his life been spared, the calamities that 
overtook the self-willed old king, involving in 
common ruin not only his whole family, but, 


taglios, ete. Recently there has been a discovery 
made of the peculiar power of diamond dust 
upon it; it gives the finest edge to all kinds of 


temporarily at least, France itself, would in all | cutlery, and will doubtless displace all other sub- 


human probability have been averted. Though 


stances for that purpose. It is well known that 


throughout her widowhood she had lived in | in cutting a diamond—the hardest substance in 
strict retirement, yet during those terrible three | nature—the dust is placed on the teeth of the 


days of the year of revolution, the duches' 


showed herself thoroughly worthy of her hus- 


s | saw, to which it adheres, and thus prevents’ 
the instrument from making its way through 


band, and of her position as a royal princess. | the gem. To this dust, too, is to be attributed 
Her courageously presenting herself to assert the | solely the power of art to make brilliants from 


claims of the Count de Paris before the tumultu- 


rough diamonds ; from the dust is obtained the 


ous assemblage that filled the Chamber of Dep- | perfection of the geometrical symmetry, which 
uties, on the second day of the outbreak, was | is one of the chief beauties of the mineral, and 
gne of the heroic and romantic incidents of that | also that adamantine polish, which nothing can 


period. But “the age of chivalry was gone’ 


injure or affect, save a substance of its own 


for her, as for Marie Antoinette; no generous | nature. cs 

intercession arose, and the latter princess passed -. 

into obscurity, exciting as little sympathy as did coon ped 
the other, in still more evil days, in passing to dhe fo p eg 
the scaffold. In all the calamities that have | Sonnds oak tres, now eight feet in Height, 
overtaken her, domestic as well as public, the ro a sig a ae picked from 
duchess exhibited true dignity and resignation, 


bearing her misfortunes as becomingly as her 
honors ; and love, admiration and respect, which | minister’s shirt, recently, at Calama, Cal., with - 
accompanied her through life, follow her to the 


grave. 


Tue Crercrman’s Rarment.—A calf ate a 


$114 in gold, which was in a pocket of the shirt. 


The minister gives up his shirt as “‘ done gone,” 
Lamartine claims that he had but to speak | py: hopes to recover his gold. 
the word and the duchess would have been re- 


gent, and her son king of France. He had but 


to say: “Arise! You are the widow of the 
Duke of Orleans, whose death and memory the 
people have crowned in you! You are children 


Cruet Race.—Two men have been running 
horses in a twenty-mile race at Detroit. One of 


the horses dropped on the last mile from sheer’ 
exhaustion, and has since died. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Foreign Mliscellanp. 


The French Gazette Medicale says cold char- 
coal laid on a burn will stop the pain and heal it. 

The total rateable property in Birmingham, 
last year, was valued at nearly £850,000. 

The English marquis of Westminster has an 
income of sixty-seven thousand dollars a week. 

The French government is boring an artesian 
well in Paris, which is already 1742 feet deep! 

The British government are building 36 steam- 
ships to mount, in all, 1960 guns. 

The Earl of Derby recently lost $300,000 at 
the Epsom races. He is an inveterate turfite. 

There are about 30,000 blind s in 
France, of whom about 5000 are children. 

The French have abandoned the idea of rival- 
ling our Southern Scates in cotton-raising. 

The authorities of Geneva have entered a pro- 
test against the expulsion of refugees, and de- 
mand that no expulsion act shall be enforced. 

A company has been formed for a submarine 
telegraph between England and India, via. the 
Red Sea, capital one million sterling. 

A manufacturer of pianos at Berlin, C. Malitz, 
has taken out a patent for a new method by 
which octaves are produced on the piano by 
’ striking a single key. 

The condition of the river Thames is the topic 
of serious discussion in the British Parliament. 
The London Times declares it to be “ the un- 
cleanest, foulest river in the world.” 

The hotel of Malle. Rachel, in the Rue Tru- 
don, Paris, has been sold by public auction. The 
upset price was 120,000f., and the sum for which 
it was adjudged was 220,000f., exclusive of costs. 

The Pau journals announce the death, at that 

, aged 84, of the Baroness Bernadotte, 
widow of the brother of she late King of Sweden. 
She leaves one son, Baron Oscar Bernadotte. 


Alexander Dumas means to crown his literary 
career by the publication of a cookery-book, des- 
tined to eclipse every culinary book ever 
published. 

Dickens anp Botwer.— Both of these great 
novelists are living separate from their wives. 
Each of the two seems to be idolized by almost 
every lady in the world, except the one he inter- 
changed vows with at the altar. 


“ Steel biscuits” are among the novelties ad- 
vertised in the London newspapers. ‘I'hey are 
represented to be an elegant and very palatable 
preparation, and medical men pronounce them a 
most useful and agreeable tonic. 

It is now denied that Nena Sahib is accom- 
plished, or that he speaks French or English even 
tolerably. He has a steward, however, whom 


he sent to England and France, and who is sup- 


posed to have put him up to the revolt by incor- 
rect representations of British impotence. 

Dr. Schwarz, in Hamburg, editor of the 
Handelsblatt, has published a work on the crisis 
of 1857, which contains, among others, a com- 
plete list of all the suspensions of payment 
and failures which occurred in all parts of the 
globe during this period. 


It is said that the hiding place of Mr. Alsop, 
Orsini’s fellow-conspirator, is known to the 
British government. 

Two successful novelists are now members of 
the British Cabinet—Benj. D’Israeli and Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Steps are being taken in Southampton, Eng., 
to erect a statue there to the memory of Dr. Isaac 
Watts. : 

Athens, Greece, is to be lighted with gas, but 
it has already taken three months to dig the 
foundation for a gasometer. 


Hendrik Conscience, the well-known Flemish 
novelist, has been elected Professor of Flemish 
Literature in the University of Ghent. 


The British Parliament has expelled a bank- 
rupt member, and it is reported that there are 
other members to be ejected from their seats. - 


There are twenty universities in Germany, 
having about 1400 professors and teachers, and 
13,000 pupils, of whom twenty per cent. are 
foreigners. 


The ostrich has been domesticated in Algeria. 
Nine young ones are nowin a brood. The flesh 
of the grown bird is expected to become eatable 
in its new state. The feathers and eggs are 
profitable. 


At her majesty’s last state ball, the Marquis of 
Westminster, the richest man in England, wore 
four splendid jewels,. amongst which was the 
famous diamond valued at £30,000, in the hilt 
of his sword. 


There has been a terrible railroad accident in 
Belgium (a very seldom occurrence in Europe,) 
by which 21 were killed, and 52 wounded. The 
engine came in contact with two team wagons, 
when at its highest speed. 

In the Island of Rhodes, according to recent 
letters, all the crops were perishing from drouth, 
murrain had broken out among the cattle, and 
extensive depredations were committed by birds 
of passage. The governor of the island had 
formed a corps of 150 practised marksmen to 
kill the birds. 

Some unknown donor has just released the- 
English Church at Paris from debt, by handing 
in a check for the whole amount—$19,000. Some 
people imagine this regal donation to emanate 
from Lord Ward ; others declare that it can pro- 
ceed from no hand but that of Miss Burdett 


Coutts, 
In Leipsic there are 116 publishers’ and large 


book-selling houses, nine type foundries, and 
twenty printing offices, the annual consumption 
of paper averaging about 15,000 bales, at 5000 
sheets each bale. Two hundred years ago, the 
printing interest of the same place was repre- 
sented by five master-printers and eleven com- 


positors and pressmen, 
At Bona, Africa, the native Algerinés, angry 


at no rain falling, seized half a dozen marabouts, 
and plunged the holy men into the sea, keeping 
them in the bath until a shower came. It ac- 
tually began to pour down at once. The Laz- 
zaroni at Naples are trying a similar experiment 
against the lava of Vesuvius with a wooden 
doll of St. 
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Record of the Times. 


A young sculptor, Mr. is execu a 
marble pro of Nefferson, for Virginia. 


The Moravidn congregation at Bethlehem, A speculator in lotteries lately testified that he 


Pa., have over a million dollars at interest. 


had lost $30,000 in the purchase of tickets. 


There are said to be sixteen thousand more The remains of beet root, after it has been 


women than men in Philadelphia. 


used for making sugar, are found to yield good 


The Bryan Gallery collection of pictures bas | P*P** wtb as 
The success of the French theatrical company , 


in New York will establish a French theatre. 


Vernon fund, and the receipts, with the accumu- 


lations thereon, now amount to $42,000. 
The Legislature of Pennsylvania lately passed 


a law sanctioning a freer trade in money. 


At a recent sale of literary property in Lon- 
emy Bentham’s complete wo: 


don, the copyright and stereot lates of Jer- 
The whole number of land-warrants issued in sae 4 ad f 


June was 963, requiring over 142,000 acres to 


satisfy them. 


in eleven vol- 
umes, sold for £145. 


During the year 1857 over twenty millions of 
One thousand barrels of flour are contracted | passengers were carried over the city railroads of 
for in Cincinnati, to be delivered in September, New 


at $3 per barrel, by parties in Indiana. 


A suit for slander has been commenced in New 


ork on the third, the fourth, the sixth, 
and the eighth avenues, 


Hon. Robert Dale Owen, U. S. Minister at the 
Orleans, in which Pierre Soule is counsel for 


plaintiff, who lays her damages at $100,000. 


Court of Naples, has written home to his friends 
in Indiana that he has become converted to 


E. C. Goodwin, late editor of the Litchfield | Christianity Mr. Owen has heretofore, we be- 
Enquirer, has exchanged poverty and printing | lieve, been an infidel. 


for wealth and matrimony. 


‘The Central Park in New York will progress 
rapidly, $300,000 having been appropriated to 


begin with. 

Dr. Wynne, of Baltimore, has received the 
great Victoria gold medal for his report on the 
cholera of 1849. 

The grapes near Cincinnati are beginning to 
_show the mildew. Seattering powdered flour 
of sulphur over them is the remedy employed. 

A lady the other day, visiting the White 
Mountains, saw and captured a young bear at 
Gorham. -“ Alone she did it.” 

In California they frequently devote Sanday 
to public amusements. At San Francisco the 
race course is crowded on that day. 


Dr. Nettleton adopted the following as a max- 


im for the government of his life: “Do all the 
good you can in the world, and make as little 
noise about it as possible.” 


Col. John O’Fallon, a St. Louis millionnaire, 
has signified his intention to donate $100,000 for 
the endowment of the O'Fallon Polytechnic 
School in that city. 

An infant son of a clergyman named Alex- 
ander, has recovered $3333 damages from the 


Cleveland and Fitchburg Railroad Company, 
for having his hand cut off by a train of cars. 


The longest straight stretch of road in the 
south, is on the ilmington, Charlotte and 
Rutherford Railroad, where for seventy-five 
miles the line is perfectly straight. 

Deming Jarves, of Boston, has commenced 
the erection of buildings for the manufacture of 
lass, at North Sandwich, on the site of the 


onument Iron Company’s Works, which were 
destroyed by fire last year. 


A Mississippi paper tells how a fellow of 
doubtful character was induced to leave. Some 
of his neighbors made up a sufficient sum of 
money for him to travel on, and left it lyin 
about loose. He found it, but euppenes he had 


Rev. T. O. Lincoln, of Utica, was presented 
by the youth of his congregation (Baptist) with 
a pair of kid gloves—each of the fingers and 


thumbs of both gloves had folded in it a ten 
dollar bill. 


Mr. Wm. B. Astor, now in Paris, has bought 
Powers’s statue called “ California,” for the sam 
of $7500, and the Hon. Hamilton Fish has 
bought a third duplicate of the same artist’s 
“ Fisher Boy,” for the sum of $1000. 


Augustine Heard, Esq., of Boston, has pre- 
sented to the First Congregational Church in 
Ipswich the house and land formerly occupied 
by the late Dr Thomas Manning, to be used as 
& parsonage. 

The number of emi ts who arrived at 
Quebec up to the 11th of June during the year 
1857, was 13,225, while the number arrived up 
to the same date this year is only 4175—a de- 
crease of about 9000, 


The amount of copper shipped the present 
season from the Lake Superior region up to the 
last dates was 1085 tuns. The shipments from 
the Superior region fur the season are ex: 

to reach 7000 tuns more than last year. 

About a year since, a young man named James 
Dean, at that time working as a journeyman 


carpenter in Chicago, received a legacy of forty 
thousand pounds by the death of an uncle in 
Australia. The New Covenant announces that 
he died lately from the effects of dissipation. 

It is calculated that a fluent speaker utters 
between 7000 and 7500 words in the course of an 
hour’s uninterrupted speaking. Many orators 
of more than usually rapid utterance, will reach 
8000 and even 9000. Bat 125 words a minute, 
or 7500 an hour, is a fair average. 


A fly lays during the summer, each time eighty 
eggs, making 230, of which half are supposed to 
be females. -Now calculate the generations and 
it will be found that in one summer a single fi 

produces over two millions. Let alone birds ond 
toads and everything else that are continually 


stolen it, he left—not the money, but the county. 


eating these pests, 


MERRY MAKING. 


Merryp-Making. 
«Mind your eye,” as the thread said to the 
needle. 
A man down East advertises a cordial 
ration from woman’s kisses. 
If you’d learn to bow, watch a mean’ man 
when he talks to a gentleman of wealth. 


The speaker who was “drawn out,” measured 
eighteen inches more than he did before. 


If the doctor orders bark, has not the patient a 
right to growl 

What is that which, when brought to table, is 
cut, but never tasted? Cards. 

The anxiety that a man feels for the want of 
fands is called capital punishment. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” as the cheap 
to the editor of a daily. 

The musician who composed the “ march of 
intellect” is engaged on a new opera. 

A drop in the eye causes blindness, and a drop 
in the head puts out the eyes of the understanding. 
In what part of London should Rarey reside ¢ 

In Horse-ly-down, surely, the other replied. 

In Mexico, everybody is supposed to be an 
ex-president who wears a clean chit and keeps 
his hands washed. 

A vocalist says he'could sing “way down on 
the old Tar River,” if he could only get the 


Contradicted—The report that a Yankee had 


invented a machine to take the noise out of 
thunder. 

Why is a reporter like a pickpocket ? Because 
he takes notes, and must have quick fingers to 
ensure success. 

A minister prayed fervently for those of his 
coneregstion who were too proud to kneel and 
too lazy to stand. 

Attend to your own business, and never trust 
it to another. “A pot that belongs to many, is 
ill stirred and worse boiled.” 

Ladies of a certain age may perhaps envy the 
Emperor of China one of his wg his 
birthday is celebrated only once in ten years. 


A young ter, having been told that the 
course of true love never did run smooth, re- 
solved on going to court his young lady with a 
fore plane under his arm. 

Alate Dublin paper contains the following 
advertisement: “ To Let—The upper part of a 
cellar—to a small family, rent low. P. Privy- 
ilege on the sidewalk for a pig.” , 


The convivial Charles the Bold, being seated 
ata ditiner-table opposite the learned Scotus, 
asked him jeeringly what. was the difference be- 
tween Scot and sot. “They are only divided 
by the table,” was the reply. 

“ Well, I suppose you have been out to look at 

; did you see anything of our old friend 
——out there?” “ Yes, gone deranged.” “ Gone 
deranged ! how ? what does he do? real crazy ?” 
“ Yes, indeed ; he doesn’t know his own hogs 
from his neighbor’s.” 


Why are a young lady’s affections alwa: 

Betting is immoral; but how can the man 
who bets be worse than the one who is go better ? 

Why are persons with short memories like 
office-holders? Because they are always for- 
getting everything. 

“ I’m particularly uneasy on this point,” as the 
fly said when the young gentluman stuck him 
on the end of a needle. 

Why do young le go to a confirmation al- 
ways fa they do not wish 
to be confirmed in their old habits. 

Why are “colored gemmen” merchants, and 
friendly to home protection? Beeause they deal 
in ebony and ivory, and wear their own wool. 

Why should our merchant tailors form them- 
selves into a regiment of heavy 4 ns? Bo- 
cause they are splendid fellows for charging. 

Of all the arrows shot at our miserable nat 
is there one that is not made keener if whet 
on the poor man’s hearth ¢ 

Tiger hunting is very fine amusement, so lo 
as we hunt the tiger; but it is rather owheatll 
when the tiger takes it into his head to hunt us. 

** Mynheer, do you know what for we call our 
boy Hans?” “I do not, really.” “ Well, I 
will tellyou. Der reason we call our boy Hans, 
it ish his name.” 

“*Here’s Webster on a bridge,” said Mrs. 
Partington, as she handed Ike the dictionary. 
“Study it contentively, aud you will gain a 
great deal of inflammation. 

“T say, friend, your horse is a little contrary, ' 
ishe not?” ‘No sir-ee!”’ “ What makes him 
stop, then?” “QO, he’s afraid somebody’ll say 
‘whoa!’ and he sha’n’t hear it.” 

dish at a dinner- 
ie in Philadelphia, a few days since—eggs 
fried in butter, with their shells on. The dish 
was invented by a young lady from Ireland, who 
said she could “do that and a dale besides.” 

A contemporary, noticing the appointment of 
a friend as postmaster, says: “If he attends to 
the mails as well ashe does to the females, he 
will make a very attentive and efficient officer.” 

A correspondent of a New York paper writes 
that while travelling at the South, he attended a 
negro meeting, where the sable preacher offered 
an earnest prayer for “de white element in our 
population.” 

A lady asked Dr. Staats if he did not think 
the small bonnets the ladies wore had a tendency 
to produce congestion of the brain. “QO, no,” 
replied the doctor; “ladies who have brains 
don’t wear them.” 

“ Husband, why do you destroy all my sweet 
Williams in the garden, and leave all the bounc- 
ing Betsies?’”’ “ Because the Betsies are all fa- 
vorites of mine, and I wont have any sweet 
Williams about my premises.” 


GIVEN AWAY. 

Any person desiring t see a copy of Batiovu’s Prerc- 
aut, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
a copy will = by 
return of elegant engravings,free of charge. 

M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass” 
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COMIC SIKETCENES. 
From the Stage Bor of Comedy and Farce. 


Spriggins’s feelings are ove: entirely by Mrs. Barrows 
ucting in The Latiy of Lyons; 


But as entirely recovered by the astonishing comicalities 
of Wood in The Lottery Ticket. 


Mrs. Jawbeater, who does not see why that exceedingly 
improper play, Camille, can be allowed; 


Young Bob quite appreciates the clowning of Gabriel 
Ravel ; 


Yet is delighted by The Serious Family, althougii a mem- 
ber of the church. . 


But sees a horrid example in his fate when he goes down 
through the stage with a clang like copper. 
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BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


/ 


of the “ Lillville Banner” trying to suppress his 
~ ings when Mrs. Skerret recites her wrongs to a full 


ng Warren’s attempt at comfort, 
nk from his bottle of whiskey. 


Yy, 
Her virtue not alarmed, however, when John Gilbert does 
the same thing in the ter of papa. 


SSN 
satisfaction at the clove of the play at 
ler led off to prison, while body 


+ -- 
And violent! di 
ia S00 2 
4s The schoolmarm’s st at that Da’ 
people. 
d — 
4 Gripes the money lender watching the career of a fash- | H the swind- 
tonal rights. 


